1.50 PER YE 


-TEACHERS!! TEACHERS !! 


SCHOOLS, CONVENTS, AND CONSERVATORIES OF 


MUSIC 


ARE SUPPLIED WITH EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THEIR WORK 


PROMPTLY — ECONOMICALLY — SATISFACTORILY 
By THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


The unique but reasonable methods of the music. years as a publiseee 
. >» hi 
supply house of THEO. PRESSER, the ont- the ‘music-dealing trade, "°VOlutionized 
growth of his intithate knowledge as a teacher It baeeet ey gne interested in any faauneente 
of their needs, and perfected during twenty policy followed byes aaa eystens and 
d ; n 
‘ Publish Modern Teaching Material; f tS enor tS am 
To Give the Best Discounts Possible in Every Case 
To Allow the Most Satisfactory Terms; 
‘To Carry a Stock (no matter where published 
Contain Everything of Value to Music Toa whom) that will 
Thus to Aid the Cause of Musical Educa and Students; and 


tion and lighten the labo, 
f r e I; 
In the new building, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pp. Dors of its foliowers. 

everything needed in thee modeled for the best use 


of this business, with its six floors carefully planned and Stocked with 2 lately Purchased aq, 
cannot say too strongly that we are i Seen : 

e cilgn i. T : ' ¢acher’s work, we 
Equipped to Supply Every Teacher and School of Music; 
» < No matter how small or how large the trade, 


THE ON SALE PLAN (original with us) is arranged and carried out on a far more liberat basis. 
gladly allow any-teacher the use and advantages derived from this Plan, and the nae ik ‘sis than obtainable from i 
orders elsewhere, if ae t beral discounts, even if Ge, of our imitatots, We will 

) ‘ All Orders, Large or Small, receive the ao 


'y desire to Place their regular 
Y _ All Orders are Attended to on the Day th 


\ 


Same Attention, 


; ey are Re 
ps ; ae e S 
OUR SYSTEM OF DEALING; OUR MANY CATALOGUEs, ARE AL ceived, 
SEND A TRIAL ORDER AND ASK FOR OUR PLANS AND CATALOGU TE FOR THE ASKING 
“ er . sie, » AND 5 ° ? 
(ages A FEW OF OUR STANDA THUS SAVE Time, 


ONS 


| STUDIES AND EXERCISES 
A HISTORY OF MUSIC Standard Graded Course of 


For Classes and for Private Reading Studies for the Piano 


-By W.J.BALTZELL. - fa 
Price, $1.75 _ Hilustrated | | 
Contributions from leading American 
writers. Includes the most approved ideas 


HISTORY 


Aree: HARMONY 
Key Be Q0K. Dr. H. A. Clarke . $1.28 


COursp yom’ ss ee ee 
RSE IN HARMONY, 


he 


Maa ‘ward | 
and studying history, making — Padevey, fartist. egin: STUDENTS py fefotet et 
[ihe BET TEXTBOOK on the subject the foremagesathy and Loop angended by Manco ARMONY, 
from the earliest time to the present day. _ ‘ stican teacherg, sed by Fs Key tolSamiee tee chels Ils ont 
Concise and comprehensive. : = g HE LESCHETIZzKy i RACTIC AL HAG Ee See 
SELECTED “ CZERNY “ STUDIES CHE THOD OF pra, Norris. In AVONY. Homer A. og 
cy TE i 1 : 
FIRST STUDIES IN MUSIC BIOGRAPHY | .. ....4 anne Graded Course) Bataily The Modern Pianian © NO Key to Salt, Awa) Parts, each: 1.00. 
_ AChildren’s History of the Classical Period || * "ered by EMIL LIEBLING. 1" aM eruhd « 


Thomas Tapper | Price, $1.50 Three Books, each 90 Cents 


Cc 
By Dr. H, 


| By Home 
= — By EB Baye 
VOICE PIANO COLLECTIONS "| SIBLE p 
Technic and Art of Singing | FIRST PARLOR PIECES ... . . . $0.80 | : 
FREDERIC W. ROOT || POPULAR PARLOR ALBUM... . 30 | IMPORTA z 
Me pooksy each ne tN. 7 $0.80 | mugleat, erevuRes (Plano oF RT ANT WORKS 
rgan 


Books, each ory Fir, t Ste 
INTRODUCTORY LESSONS’ IN’ “rst Steps in 


chagen sy dual CapiOeacteiaw so | 
VOICE CULTURE ........ 1.00 


Piano Study 


apa soe Compiled 
a qT led by 1 
THE TWO PIANISTS (Plano Ducts) 1.00 tion gamget widely asd Rego gana 
0 | MASTER PIECES ........ 13) 1800 * Price, 81.00, 
EXERCISES IN THE SYNTHETIC ALBUM OF LYRIC PIECES +50 
ETHOD ... 0... Beas E MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES 1.00 


StandardGraded Course of Singing || STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR _ ( 
The a3 “s We GREENE. ~ a Hiner GRADE eye. ake .50 Hip = ORGAN PLaven, Diction Sic lover, Brice, 81-59 
j » Fou » E " i ; ; \. , 
op Seer School and Studio Use || FIRST DANCE ALBUM ( Revised). -50 | Compitea ie we Collection Dr, Hg OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
x 17> ee © latess pone $4.59 


L B 
PLANO ayn ge emeaie oF Maa 
INING, REG ' RE- 
RNIN ESM AT, an Wo 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1712 CHESTNUT 57 


ST 


Manufaotirers of Artlatle Grand and Uprifh?. Planos 


Power, Sais : fs 
Meurpanceg  mnetee of Tone; Respon- 
ci C Shay exe 4 : 
Gas ; Construction, Workmanship, 


fos Stic Designs of Cases, Sa 
ander Ave, NEW YORK — 
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Charming 
Flower Songs 


For Singers & Vocal Teachers 


These Flower Songs are exceptionally rich in 
lyric charm. They are very musical and 
modern, Should be pleased to send them on 
selection to any one, if reference is given. 


Dandelions (2 keys). . . . . Cadman -50 
As in a Rose Jar (3 keys) .Cadman .50 


As the Flower Clings to the Vine alk 
(ejkeys)/ cee 2). . Mackenzie .50 


Among the Magnolias (2keys) Luckstone .40 
Song of the Crocus (High) . . Stebbins .50 
My Alpine Rose (Tenor). . La Brie .40 
Captive Rose, The (3 keys) . Knox -50 
Bee and the Flow’ret, The 
(QLOKD) goer otis 


Butterfly and the Rose, The 
(Cikeysyi ys. . Coote -50 


Clover Blossom, The (High) . Townsend .50 
Flower’s Sorrow, A (2 keys) . Coverley 
In Springtime (2 keys). . . . Cantor 
If Love Were What the Rose Is 
(2 keys) . : . Redman 
In a Garden of Roses (Sop. or 
Tenor) oes . Coverley 
Jaqueminots (2keys) . . . . Eliot 
Rose and the Thorn, The 
(NlezzO)e tan . Babcock 


Rose Garden, A (2keys) . . . Strelezki .50 
Rose of Love, The (Medium) . Coverley 


Sweetest Flower that Blows, The 
(Low). a) a0 F . Townsend .50 


This Rose (2 keys). . . . . . Coverley .50 
Three Red Roses (2 keys) . Vannah -50 
Two Compliments (High) . Davison -50 
Weed and the Rose, The(2 keys) Bailey -50 
Where Lilies Are (2 keys) . , Webber 35 


. Hyatt -50 


Mail orders filled to all parts of the country, or 
you can procure these songs from your dealer. 


Songs for 
All Voices 


MUSIC SEINT ON SELECTION 


White - Smith 
Music Publishing Co. 


BOSTON 
62 and 64 Stanhope St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
13 E. Seventeenth St. 259 Wabash Ave. 


CONTENTS 
“THE ETUDE,” - April, 1907 


The Maiden’s Wish. (Chopin Story.) 
Airs. Hermann Kotzschmar 
The Control of Nervousness in the Mus 
i Heinrich Pudor 
Making a Community Musical. (Prize 
Essay) Charles A. Fisher 
Some Co: erations on Foreign Study... 
Some Modern Technical Delusions and a 
Suggested Remedy. (Pri 


.W. FF. Gates 
Aim and Scope of Music for the Left Hand 
Alone oo. GO. W. Grimm 
Shakespeare and Mu: ome Interesting 
Quotations Porciae aration 
Symposium: Are the s with Flats in 
the Signatures Wasier to Play than the 
Keys with Sharps. Replies by H. R. 
Detweiler, R. Goldbeck, C. G. Hamil- 
ton, Hi. G. Hanchett, J. H. Rogers, F. 


5 0 
Class Work in Musical Esthet 


. B. Perry 22! 
The Little Woman in the Calico Print, 


MW. M. H, 22 
Anton Rubinstein in His Class Room. 

A Hippius 2 
Teachers’ Round Table. N. J. Corey 22 
Editorial 
Vocal Department....... HH, Tub 
Organ and Choir. . W. S. B. Mathews 
Violin Department. George Lehmann 
European Musical 
Children’s Page 
Psychology of the 


Humoresqu 
i Mn 


Tlome Notes.. 
Reviews of New Publications. . 


MUSIC 


Song of the Spinning Wheel... Paul Wachs 
Finale, Etude Symphonie. Op. 18. (4 
hands) . « Schumann 
Soul of the N eerteh. aie 
ella, Wal ater 5 . AL Quirds 
Heart’s Desir 2 15. -H, Karol, 
Danse Orientale...... . Schneid 
Le Carillon.... --...DL. Ringuet 
Of Course She Didn’t.Geo. Lowell Tracy 
The Mountain Voice....H. J. Wrightson 
Berceuse. Op. 22, No. 3.....G@. Karganoff 


USEFUL COMPOSITIONS 
for CHILDREN and BEGINNERS 


LITTLE JOURNEYS IN MELODY LAND 
MELODIC SUNSHINE 


COMPOSITIONS FOR FOUR HANDS 


This entire series has been the outgrowth of long ex- 
perience by the composer in teaching children the elements 
of musical thought. The compositions are written in a 
charming style and are adapted tothe needs of every 
teacher. Send for circular to 


NETTIE D. ELLSWORTH, 
830 LASALLE STREET - OTTAWA, ILL. 


Hundreds of Teachers 


Are using Carl W. Grimm's “Practical Method 
for Beginners on the Piano.” Because there is 
no other instruction book published that gives 
such eminent satisfaction to the teacher and ad- 
vances the scholar so rapidly. A trial with your 
next beginning scholar will convince you what we 
haye said is true. Don't fail to become ac- 
quainted with Mr. Grimm's work. Price, $1.00 
per copy. Teachers’ price, postpaid, 75 cents. 


A New Edition of Grimm’s Simple Method 
of Modern Harmony just published, 
Complete in one volume, bound in cloth. 


Price, $1,50 


THE GEO. B. JENNINGS Co. 
CINCINNATL - - + ~ OHIO 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


NEW MUSIC PUBLISHED BY 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. éhicets’itinois 


SONGS 
ADAMS, MRS. CROSBY. Op. 16, Four Lullabies. 
Love’s Lullaby } $0.50 
Indian Lullaby ré ; 
50 


Hush-a-bye Seneit 
Slumber Song s 
Four dainty little slumber songs, quiet and me- 
lodious. The songs are easy, in a medium range 
and well adapted for children to sing. 
HARRIS, HUBBARD WILLIAM. 
Devotion, High Ab, Low F............+ 50 
A sacred song, particularly effective for offertory 
or response, 
SOMERVILLE, ARTHUR. 
Light to the World is Given, Med. F..... 40 
Original, sacred words by Frederick W. Root, 
adapted to a favorite song. 


PIANO SOLOS 


2 


. 50 
piece Num- 
nd pedal study. 
an excellent imitation of the buzz 
of the hee, affording good finger practice for the left 
hand. Number three has the characteristic Hunga- 
rian dash and _ spirit. 
SKELTON, NELLIE BANGS. 
Three Ballet Dances, Grade 3 se ath 
Bright recreations with delightful“ rhythmi 
themes. m 
PIANO COLLECTIONS—(Four Hands) 
SEEBOECK, W. G. EB. 
Three Melodies, Grade 2.... 
Three Miniatures, Grade 
Melodious duets with both part: 
ficulty. 


WEST, JOHN A. 
Fantasia for Organ, FE min. 1 
A. brilliant number for the organ, of medium dif- 
fieulty, churchly in style and a good voluntary or 
program number. 


PIPE ORGAN 


Eugene d’Albert 
Program 


For Piano Recitals 


Eugene d’Albert Edition of Classic and 
Modern Works with Practical and Instruc- 
tive Annotation. 


SCHUMANN, ROB. Op. 9. 

Garmevale es. sy eae Ge 
BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Op. 51, 

No. 2. Rondo........, .40cnet 
MOZART, W. A. Rondo... . . 40c net 
HANDEL, G.F. Chaconne. . . . 40c net 
RAMEAU, F. Ph. Gavotte with 


. 75c net 


Variations - 40c net 


These works are taken from d’Albert’s Con- 
cert Programs and have received the highest 


encomiums from the European press, We 


quote from Ueber Land u. Meer; “In this 
edition the interpretation marks and fingering 
and the hints given are such that through them 
the difficulties of the pieces are, in a great 
measure, overcome. At the same time they are 
of equal service to a virtuoso such as d’ Albert,” 
From the Urania + “Tt cannot be doubted that 
the editor is one of the first, f not the first living 
masters of the piano,” , 


PUBLISHED BY 


Robert Forberg, Leipsic 


FOR SALE BY 


THEODORE PRESSER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AND ALL LEADING MUSIC DEALERS 


THE ETUDE 


NEW NUMBERS 


of 


BREITKOPF’S 
POPULAR EDITION 


PIANO SOLO 


Bizet, E., Album 
CG. Reinecke) +++ weeee eo DO. 
Schmitt, A., Preparatory 
Exercises from Op. 16. 
CX. Scharwenka) sis... 
Schubert, Fr., Intermission 
and Ballet Music from 
Rosamunde. (Orta 
Taubmann) 
2230. Sibelius, J., Op. 10. 
Karelia Overture. 
(Otto Taubmann) . 
. Sibelius, J., Op. 11 
Karelia Suite...--...-.-- 
Sibelius, J., Op. 16. Spring 
Song. (Orto Taubmann) 
Scales (with final Cadenzas) 
Tschaikowsky, P., Album 
CE. Klee) . eat 
Tschaikowsky, P., Op. 
37a. The Seasons 

Tschaikowsky, P., Op. 39. 
Album for the Young. 
24 easy Pieces -.--- 


PIANO 4 HANDS 


2189. Schubert, Fr., Symphony 
‘#8. B minor eed 
2220-21. Sinigagla, L., Op. 31. 
Dance Piemontesi. 
Nos. 1,2. Each 


2 PIANOS 4 HANDS 


2204. Beethoven, L. Van, Op. 
36. Symphony No. 2. 
in D ; saat 
2234. Wagner, Rich., Bridal 
Song from Lohengrin. 


(Cee 


VIOLIN SOLO 


2160. Fiorillo, F., 36 Caprice 
(Fel. Togni) -.--- 
2222. Garinico, P., 24 Etudes 
(Fel. Togui) «+--+ 
2196. Kreutzer, R., 42 Etudes. 
* (Ay, Petri) cree 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


2242. Mozart, W., Concerto 
No. 3. in G. : 

2214. Weingartner, F., Op. 42. 
No. 1. Sonata in D 

2215. Weingartner, F., Op. 42. 
No. 2. Sonata in F 
Sharp Minor 


BREITKOPF & HARTEL 


11 E. 16th St. . . NEW YORK 


eee 


be 


LATEST NEWS 


JOHN T. HALL 


Pour very brilliant novelties by John T. Hall, the 
well-known composer of “Wedding of the Winds” 
(America’s greatest Concert Waltz), “Golden Sunset 
Waltz” (immensely popular), “Come Unto Me, Ye 
Weary One” (a Deautiful Sacred Song), and many 
other works of merit. Any one of the above, 25 cts., 
postpaid, or 60 cts. for all three, postpaid. 

The novelties are: 

Uncle Sam’s Patrol, March: Battle of the Waves, 
March; Murmuring Waters, Waltz; Spirit of Love, 


Waltz. Only 15 cts. each, postpaid, or 50 cts. for 
all four. 


— i ee 


GRAND OPERA 
GEORGE ROSEY’S GRAND OPERA BITS 


Just published. A new nine-page arrangement by 
George Rosey, introducing the most popular theme: 
from fifteen different grand operas, such as Tannhawes 
Lohengrin, Carmen, Faust, An excellent publica: 
tion, The title page is a work of art. Grade 3-4, 
Only 15 cts., postpaid. 

D. KRUG, Grade 3, Two large folios of 74 pages 
cach. Eighteen selections in each book; total, 36 Air. 
ferent operas. Vols. I and II. Each 50 cts., postpaid 

C, D. BLAKE'S “OPERA AT HOME.” Grade 3 
A fine, large book of 91 pages. Contains 21 selections: 
50 cts., postpaid. : 

GUSTAV LANGE. Grade 4. Pilgrims’ Ch 
Meistersinger, ‘Tannhaeuser March, Siesmund’s Prost 
Song. 10 'cts. each, or 40 cts. for all four, postpant 

J. LEYBACH. Grade 5. Oberon, Frei 
Faust, Norma, Sonnambula, Puritani, Palms. Tet 
Lohengrin. Only 10 cts. each, postpaid, or 90° cts 
all nine. i 

SIDNEY SMITH. Grade 5-6. Martha, Troy, 

2 e 5-6. 1 tore, 
Traviata, Huguenots, Fra Diavolo. To er gk 
paid, or'50 cts. forall five. St5+ each, post- 


SOUSA FOLIO No. II 


Just out. Contains the great March King" 
compositions, such as Stars and’ Stripese TRNE'S vest 
ygra, Hands Across the ‘Sea, Jack ‘tat; mbes 

ces. mvery piece c ste. i 
oan a Piece complete. Price, 50 cts., post- 
Vol. I, published last year, 


same price, 


ae a aS ee 
STANDARD AMERICAN AIRS 


A new medley Overture introd, 

known national airs. The 

Rosey, the famous composer of Hen 

Handicap March, Espanita Wattz, eter eter Gea uth 
Nine pages. | Published at 60 ‘cts. introduce only 


lucing all (1 vi 


15 cts., postpaid. 


RAGTIME TWOSTEps 


wder, 


Rags, St. Louis Rag. Original 


22 cts. each, postpaid. 


NEW RAGS 


Just published: Frog Legs, 


i Site sty 

Leaf Rag, and just as brilliant and eatetee® 48, Maple 
hy the composer of Wipesy.” A gna minklets, 
Ragtime Dance. | This is Scott. Joplin's head! Wostep. 
be used asa Twostep or Buck Dance,» /test. May 


Price, 22 cts. each, postpaid, or all 3 for 50 ct: 
s. 


JUST FROM THE PREsg 


NEW RAGS, Cole Smoak, Kansas Cj 
Rag. 22 cts. each, or all 3 fe 3 cts, NOR pareit 


NEW MEDLEY TWost 


Nine bright, catchy Marches 9 : : S 
cach one containing famous character uM difieulty 
tive of the title. Stic uirg Suggos! 

Americana ional Airs ‘ 

College Airs Yankee Bo teats. 

Plantation Airs Amer‘ Seong” Airs 

10 cts. each, postpai ter eee Ais 


FOR CABINET ORG 


The Organist’s Repertoire, 
Vol. I, 113 Pages 

The Organist’s Reperto 
Vol. II, 114 Pa 

A grand collection of orig: 
rangements of the best A 
ludes, Offertories, celebr 
music for festive ocensions, 
50 cts, per volume, post, 


Trish 


AN 


, Post, 
Ss, Brillin 
ate, ate tant 


G. V. MECKEL 


845 Eighth Avenue 


New You 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing om a 
Vertis, 


Sers, 


i. 
For Pupils’ Recitals, School 


Exhibitions, College Com- 
mencements and Bacca- 
laurate Services: : : : 
eee SELVALGN, oe 


FOR RECITALS 


An Album of Music 4 ; 
Roce Bee! usic tor two Pianos, 


An Ibum of M 
Eight Hands 


For less than the price o! 
perm, the publishers here 
plano music in book form that. 4 

Ik at a 
Pattleular. The contents are of sufficient riety to po- 
ee eptPPeal to the tastes of audience ‘al at recitals, 


concerts 
parts). ogee entertainments. Each series complete (all 


An Album of Pp 


single 
Presbnt tw. 


seri 
markable in every 


iano Mu 


. c i sie by American 

Solum nee chr Nolumes, ‘one grade to each 
e very best composers are re] d "by | choice 

compositions ¥ 5 epresented by chi 

recital proftamet will be found unusually desirable for 

FOR. SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS 
anta 
Blossom as and Operettas 


, me. An entertainment. of verse, 
ane 224 music for children. “B ‘ 


and Jessie 1, 


ox Alice C. D. Riley. 
< x aynor aoa Le 
Calendar of the Days. With’ imusic, 
But qe, ‘bleaux. By Kate W. Heme, = 
little pre i 


reparation is needed, as far as the 
Biven. It tg ua and for that full directions are 
Year, Suitable for any and all seasons of the 


The Katydi 
By Paola ta ate operetta for ladies voices. s 


is & charming 1j 


‘ ork, both in plot and 
wEtiC ect, to learn, Galy He wee ee ene ne 


Withou . 
as may Be ep senery or other than ordinary dress, 
Seminaries, ate + aot use in young ladies’ schools, 
itis without’? for exhibition purposes gener- 
3 een.) 
le. Be os Pe tot® operetta for young 
the Sta ie 
for school and 


and Strip - 
choir, - By Geo. 


‘tainm 
¥ limited 


and affords many 


opportunitie 
fects, nite 


aux and costume ef- 


Mphane qusical Enter 


tain 
Te chorus. Mottoes. eae 
his. 2 


A. solo or clas 


Prank 


song, 

Taree Bristow .. $0.60 
ottoeg eement in verse (with music) 
anged in alphabetical order. 

lesson in geogi aphy 50 


of the United 

bol song with action. ei 
ty FL. Bristow... 5 
and girls, suitable for the 
or pr’ e entertainments, 


r, Columbia's Flower 
arch ‘and 
Ra 


he 


OUng folks, and an unlimited 
‘art, both in the motions al 
Nd Out. Co 
fon of hilar, 
play 


mpiled 
if 
i ns 
AY Eroun 
G 


by Frances Emer- 


y Penelope 
a folio of | actio 

and playtime. ee ase 

Musical Accompaniment 
Ou 


Poem arranged as a reci-_ 
Miment by Max Heinrich $0.75 
Spanish Duel, A melo- 

P. Waller. ‘The’ music by 


Alena; gs % 
The 

MES HeinrieyPoem b 
18 Poem, 


ya 


de Kovet 
Hawley 45 
Heinrich 49 
-Nevin jg 
“Nevin 49 
Sousa 4 
peaks 49 


Wo-par 
A splendid collec 
Modern composers 60 


TH 7 “Géutarey 
CicinnatN CHURCH COMPANY 


Sipsic New bia 9 Chicag® 
ondon 


Di 
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Lovers of good, stirring marches will like “ The Call 
q Itis brilliant, playable, and has a well- 
good school march, 


to Arms.” 
marked rhythm. @ This makes a 


and is an interesting teaching piece. 


POPULAR INSTRUMENTAL PIECES 

Dream ot tome Waltzes (Just | Dance [the Paper Dolls 
out. ery pretty, i 

Boneath the Starry Flag (One CERT 
ao ig neat pene marches | Taughing Eyes Tworstep 

June Roses Waltzes (Popular) | In Lovers’ Lane Wallzes. 

On to Viclory March (Fine) (Pretty) 

Trip to Niagara Falls, Descrip- | Evening Thoughls (The most 
tive march (Over 100,000 popular reverie ever written) 
sold) Echoes of Spring, Reverie. 

(Pretty and very popular) 

Moonlight on the Lake, Reverie 

Memories of the Past, Reverie 


Crushed Violets Waltzes 

Automobile Girl Two-step 

Dancing Moonbeams (Pretty) 

Old Glory March 

POPULAR SONGS 

When the Moon is Shining, | When Mother Sang the Songs 
Jennie I Loved to Hear 

Down Where the Yellow Corn (High or Low 
is Waving ‘oice) 

Cause the Sandman’s Comin’ | When the Green Leaves Turn 
Around to Gold 

Any of the above 19c each, or any 6 for ONE DOLLAR 


KONINSKY MUSIC CO. sos TROY, N. Y. 


Forever 


A Novelty of Unusual Catchiness— 
A Rhythmic Oriental Theme of Colorful Beauty 


THE PERSIAN PATROL 
ee 


This number you surely want—a tremendous hit. For 
60 Days, 10 cents—Postage free. Splendid Teachers? 
Number. 


THE JOHN FRANKLIN MUSIC CO. 
DEPT. A, STATION J, N. Y. CITY 


Our Capitol March, 10 cts, 


_ Attention Teachers 


We announce the publication of a new 
and modern organ method by W. W. White 
‘or of our famous Whitney's Im 
Method which you know so 
rice, $1.50. It is the best work 
purpose yet produced. See the 
book and you will be satisfied. 
Sample mailed for % cents. 


Ghe W. W. WHITNEY CO. 


Pouptisuens. Toledo, 0. 


Gurlitt Album 


FOR THE PIANO 

Carefully selected, edited and annotated 

from various works of this 
favorite author by 


W. S. B. MATHEWS 
Price, 75 cents 


This is a volume of rare educational value 
and superior attractiveness. 

The numbers, all interesting and useful, have been 
selected with greatest care from all the popular writ 
ings of this prolifi ‘The editorial work hi 
pmpanil 

pieces are 
of difficulty. 
tage in con. 
1 Course’ 
> studies. 


Full Orchestration, 10 cts. 
WHITNEYS 
SIMPLIFIED InstRUCTOR 
REED ORGAN 


Yh cxencoory rom ncoinnens 


G 
third di 
ad to good at 
‘Standard , 
ond or third 


In Two Months 12,734 Have Ordered Our 
Music Through The Etude 


RAMO 


DANSE PETITE - _ A. H. SIMMONS 
Composer of ‘ELECTRO CHORD” 


eee 


2 o SBF 2 ieee, 10 
for —— 
c Pa rs == =| c 
25 PED 2s eee 25 
orm 6 hPa tempo 
post-  ¢-f | ef 2g | fru” POST- 
PAID = : — PAID 


TRY THIS ON YOUR PIANO 


This is one of the most exquisite melodies ever published for piano, Suitable for home or concert. This number will mani- 
fest itse one of the most popular compositions of the day. Each and every one of the following compositions a pronounced 


success. READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


RAMO, Danse Petite CUPID’S SERENADE, Intermezzo 
ELECTRO CHORD, Danse Unique AT THE GRASSHOPPERS HOP, Characteristic 
Three of the Above Pieces Mailed 
Postpaid for 25e Single Copies 1Q0c@ 


The ALBERTS PUBLISHING C0., 2414 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


TEACHERS, secur oc APPROVAL, 
50 cents each, 


Books for Piano or Organ, tes: regular decent 


The music in these books, except “Organ Folios,” is also published separately in sheet form, See ff 
pages 2,3 and 4 of Molineux’ Catalogue, which we will send you upon application. lease Order 


by Number 


bers 1289 and 1586, can be played on the organ. 


Any or all of the above will be sent you on 
forward 


GEO. MOLINEUX, 148- 


TEACHERS and PIANISTS 
Send for the new beautiful Reverie, the big success 


ADORATION 


Refined Melodious Not difficult I 
Introductory price, POSTPAID 10c, fora limited time only | 
CLARK & CO., 757 Broadway, N.Y. 


** The American Derby ’’ 
** Clover Leaf” Rag, 20c. K 


‘* The Telephone ”’ March, 20c. 
Orchestra—"* THE. AMERICAN DERBY " 
10 paris and'Piano ace. 20c. potipatd 


March, 20c. postpaid 


These are good, tuneful and catchy numbers. 
‘or 35e. or 3 copies for 50c¢ po: 


TI, O. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


#1295 Molineux’ Junior Collection 4l Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ, Vol. 1 
*1296 Molineux’ Junior Collection 36 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ. Vol. 2 
#1297 Molineux’ Junior Collection. . 35 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ, Vol. 3 
*1588 Molineux’ Junior Collection. . 31 Easy Pieces for Piano or Organ, Vol. 4 
1584 Molineux’ Senior Collection. 25 Moderately Difficult Piano Pieces. Vol. 1 
1585 Molineux’ Senior Collection ..... -. 18 Moderately Difficult Piano Pieces. Vol. 2 
*1751 Molineux’ Graded Series...... 11 First Grade Pieces for Piano or Organ (very easy). Book 1 
*1752 Molineux’ Graded Series. 10 Second Grade Pieces for Piano or Organ (easy). Book 2 
#1289 Molineux’ Easy Piano Duets .. ++. 22 Easy Piano Duets (see note below). Vol. 1 
*1586 Molineux’ Easy Piano Duets 18 Easy Piano Duets (see note eal Vol. 2 
1591 Molineux’ Piano Duet Collection -. 11 Moderately Difficult Piano Duets (96 pp.). Vol. 1 
1594 Molineux’ Collection of Sacred Solos ..... 13 Solos for Soprano or Tenor (56 pp.). Vol. 1 
*1801 Molineux’ Organ Folio........- 182. Marches, Voluntaries, Postludes, ete. Vol. 1 
*1802 Molineux’ Organ Folio - 40 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, ete. Vol. 2 
*1803 Molineux’ Organ Folio - 31 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, ete. Vol. 3 
*1804 Molineux’ Organ Folio... 34 Marches, Voluntaries, Offertories, ete. Vol. 4 
*1805 Molineux’ Organ Folio ... . . 83 Marches, V oluntaries, Offertories, ete. Vol.5 
1683 Molineux’ Six-Hand Collectio +» 8 Piano Trios, not diflicult. Vol. 1 
1684 Molineux’ Six-Hand Collection. . .+. 7 Piano Trios, not difficult. Vol. 2 


Those marked with a star are adapted for either piano or organ, 


Only part of the selections in Easy Piano Duets, Num- 


APPROVAL. Write us a postal and we will 
the Books 


150 Fifth Ave., NewYork 


Have You Heard 


FROLIC OF THE FLOWERS? 
The Intermezzo Beautiful for the Piano, , 
By PAULINE B- STORY. ‘ 
Atall Music Stores 
lf your dealer Is Deere to supply you, send 19 cents 
n Stamps to 
THE CADILLAC MUSIC co., 
S3 West 24th Street, New York. 


in*GOOD NEWS FOR SCHOOLS 


( Birthday March. 

Joyful March. 
Patria March... 3 
Doremefa Waltz. Streabbog 


For Introduction this ENTIRE LOT AT 50c 
P. J. LAMMERS, Publisher, Baltimore, Md. 


Arr. by Oscar Paul 


THE ETUDE 


Union Square NEW YORK 


PUBLISHED 


Two Sets of Easy Teaching 


Pieces for Beginners 


a 
THEODORA DUTTON 7 


Five Little Music Stories, Told 


J Us: “Tr 


FRANCES E. TERRY - 


Six Characteristic Pieces for 


in the Treble Clef - Beginners = 

5 the Tent. SY BR ree te, Zsa cee 
ty UNEASE Vi SIRS Te at ca as ee The Merry ‘Sunbeam... . 2... . 1 25¢ 
2;. When ‘the: Boat Tips <2: 5:3. 2 42 « 325! Bi sSahorbanice Mee neat be “ 23c 
The Birthday... 2... 1 1 1 ee 1 25C 4. shadow ‘Pictures! vos: fas ws & EOS siZ5c 
he Holiday ee bbe ot RASS §. The Song of the Hon... ..... 1 25¢ 
2 Eg Sates Gradle.. if 28-2 NES: 6, Under ‘the “Trees 05%. oe ek gis ee . 25¢ 


ittle pieces 5 for piano stu- 
. . tty S. Little pieces of the first grade t 
Charming. fancies elt tet hey will dents, pretty melodies, Renee cee 
and ee i? ieesion Beginner : tive; both hands play in the treble clef throughout, 
interest and deligh g 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD 


E EW CUTS 
NEW EXERCISES. N 
NEW ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 


FOUNDATION EXERCISES 


By A, K. VirGiL 
Books I and II, Price $3.00 each 
Cloth Binding, 25 cents extra 


TEX ‘4 ANO PLAYING By A. K. Virgil 
Sie BY STEER, fey, oe 


Add A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Fuller Building, NEW YORK, 
ress: . . ’ 


ome, Yankee Doodle, Old Black Joe 
EY OVERTURE w ds, introduc relly nll Along, Massn’s in the Cold Growl, 
eae OE tie ctitame tauvanee Ris 
ramp! ‘Tramp'!, 3 


© 
"9 sts of Words, 25¢ 
Jo, including Four Sets o 
Me EE ATEST INSTRUMENTAL PIECES FOR PIANO SOLO 
THE 


r Black Joe, Sous, Forster 
Hise BL 


ley Mareh and Two-Step. 
in'th 


Be: 
Lovers’ Lane 


att 
Two-Step, by 


. Tntermezzo, by 
y Rob 
March and 1 


il Ascher ; 
March and ‘Two-Step, by M. re torers 
© ‘Ascher 2 
tcp, by | The Berlin, March and Two-s 


Any of the above 10c each or 6G for 50c 


ic e re gunrantes 10.1 

CLUB, «: for one year, aud receive numbers fove, We euurantes t 
CR ee antl price of One Dollar. DO DELAY! JOIN TO-D. 
nth during th 


op, hy Emil Ascher 
¢ Pryor 
nA. Rausch 


est, by 
Superba Waltzes, by Lill 


ichottische, hy E. 
p Ma Baby, Cake Walk aad Tw 
3 


p, by Emil Ascher 


seriber a NEW composition 


Join 


for PIANO 


EMIL ASCHER, 24 E. 21st St... New York City 


Teachers, Take Notice ! 


BREHM’S MONTHLY BARGAIN 
This Month’s New Music for Piano Solo 


Engelmann’s latest and greatest effort. Destined to 
: ss ie 
PHASMA (shadow dance). By Marie Louk 


re popular with teachers than any of is others, The 
Bee Werle of artin four colors. To introduce we offer 
it this month only for 10c per copy. 


Capids Appeal. zxvuzi. W. ENOELACAN 


Moderato 


= — AES 
SS 
2 AL (march). Casas = 
rn eee By Marie Louxa 
FLICKERING SHADOWS (reverie). 


By Marcaret ELpon 


(march ). 
TRE See ee GAN C. ScHmipD 


ical a elodious compositions, 
re up-to-date, practical and melodious cor tions; 
THey aad’ your pupil tikes delight i playing. We wil 
mail any of the above iepples palaecsibt of 4s per 
c the four for 50c postpaid 

copy Of nd up-to-date muste, just is 


WEYMANN & SON 


PUBLISHERS 
923 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for our now eatalogue with eut price on everything in muste, Adiress 


BREHM BROS., - Erie, Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE 


when addressing our advertisers 


NEW VOLUMES 


EDITION WOOD 


FIVE ALBUMS OF GEMS 
PIANO SOLO 


These volumes will immediately commend them- 
Selves to teacher: who have pupils in the easier 
grades. The tions have been most carefully 
made with a view to progressive difficulty, and 
the fact that. each volume contains the best 
yocreations in their grade, together with the 
low price at. which they are offered, makes each 
of the five volumes unusually desirable. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to introduce these Albums we will 


send them Postpaid, to any address, upon re- 
ceipt of 27 cents each. 
of Gems, No.1. ‘Ten Easy 
ONS a armereitietee is seine» SOU 
Orth, Tiny Tot’ Waltz; Schumann, 
March ; Cramm, The Haylott; Tellier, An 
Story; Krogmann, The Little Prince ; 
a ng; Ducelle, Dance of the Dew- 
eas » Song Without Words ; Krogmann, 
> che + Aletter, Bohemian Song. 
Also published Separately in sheet form. 
No. 429. Album of Gems, } Ten Easy 
” 50 
e ¥ St Ss Lullaby; 
pullak, | Dueelle,  Lilliputian 
Ve , Bird; Tellier, The 
‘letter, Hunting 
3, Brown, Pixies on 
Night (with words). 
m sheet form. 
S: No.3. ‘Ten Easy e 
q feaaeve ae, 20 
B oa en of Drowsy-Land; 
Seek ; ‘eon BS Bilenderg, Hide and 
Mappy Parmer?’ Brot Schumann, sabe 
Krogmann, Pp Se: antes Hunting 
Military Nf ‘ *, Danse {Sons ; Melntyre, 
mann, chi. ace, anse des Pages; Krog- 


in sheet form, 
Ree, No. 4. Ten Easy 
pp CONTEN ie ti a 
here tta; Once 
Eventide; Due, i Krogmann, Bells at 
Ceta-tutituts Gi ne The Auto 
nanny Paine ye eeier, The soiA 3 Song ene 
land. 3 Pers; Eilenberg, On ty Dream- 
Also publi : 
Nor ase in sheet form, 
ae + No.5. 
CONTE: Bro 
Bluebird Message: ree: 
Cea at Dit into Gate 
Two Lite“ Fas lower Otome 
Krogmann, mn gies: B Ave Maria! 
; . ‘ arte 3 Maria; 
eae Publishe@ peneerlny sheet £ 
Hach of these now + hae e corm. 
usual careful attention olumes has been given the 
fingering. Sing and 


n regard to phra: 
THE B. F wi 


BOSTON 


246 Summer St, 


NEW YORK 
Fast 17th St. 


Song 
Holme Ngs 


publishers announce 


ntire confide; e to 
ly to be co; succe: 


with w lowing songs 
espe They are 
ica ype, the modern prao need 
ical didiculti a 


: 0 Voce 
songs in t] oca 
es, SU) et without 


esting 
sreat techn 
A MAY 

delightful spr é A (c3-f¢) 50 cents 
Poem by Prank Si no or tenor— 
THE 7 arenk De : 

A dram - -d) 50° cents 
Will wally fine text. 
T : SAN i: is i-sacred songs. 

noes SONG ., ++.Eb (d-8) 50 cents 
of the somos built up around the real notes 

< 7 reery "i 
YOUR 119s thr 

A beautiful 


-D (d-d) 40 cents 

" inty sonnet. 

nO EBEEER, . D (cz-d) 50 cents 
mimexceedingly i | melody with an accom- 

paniment in broken chord 


itale so Songs should. fin wide hearing in ve 
Hews and concerts. All ot the above ya 
Hegn He Stock of euary GenAiDRT mace ce 
Dota e ey be Zound with some resale r dealer, 
Tmmnagitect trom the publishers, who sity to 
immediately, 


Dlease 
rward 


THE B. F. woop MUSIC CO. 


246 Summer Street, Boston Ciiteap as 
' » Bast 17th Streot. Neu vy 
12 Rathbone Place, Pect, New Y 


ork 
Oxford Street London, WwW 


T H E- E T U DE 213, 


“NATIONAL MEDLEY OF PATRIOTIC AIRS” 
(MEDLEY OVERTURE) 


We have gathered together a collection of patriotic airs that have stirred many a heart and won battles for our country. 
We realize that pupils must have some inspiration which will lessen the task of their study, and surely 
the following pieces will have that effect. 


Dixie Land, Swanee River, Mar: Thro’ Georgia, Auld Lang Syne, Old Kentucky Wome, Maryland, Girl I Left Behind, 
Arkansas Traveler, Ameriea, Hail Columbia, Yankee Doodle, Star Spangled Banner 


Price 10c to Introduce READY APRIL 15, 1907 


“LAUGHING FROGS”: 
5 “The Selection You Will 
va! BS tot Eu : Ht Se f — _ Eventually Buy’”’ 
t mo. It is just as original as its name ; 
o are a practical number for teaching and 


g 23 £ g ££] very fascinating ; a number you will 
> 


SONGS BY 


HERBERT JOHNSON 


(EEE EE 
FACE TO FACE - 


HIGH, MEDIUM, AND LOW VOICE 
MEDIUM VOICE. 


FACE TO FACE. 


Wards and Musle by 
MBRDERT JOHNSON - 


Andantino con expressione. 


= ‘ ae 
VoIcE. FZ Z ; —j be requested to play many times, 
You will like it when you ‘hear it. 
“DREAM FANCIES” 
In presenting this number to you we take Tempio dt'Valse; 
PIANO. it upon ourselves to and feel confident, _— = 
that this is the best 
to-day. It is just what 


a dreamy, ling ill 


tz th arket = = 5 ) 
same inplies aa as SSS 
ro ee 3 
ing melody that you 1. BF OF , TTF me, of iF ee 
——— 
=aes 


not tire of. So confident are we over this = 
oa number that if you are dissatisfied we will = = 8 == ar 
Con eaprestton, exchange it for any other piece in our += =i == =< == === 
<a i === ——) catalogue. if 3: % J 
aS eee ies as a P 
is Tksow net now owacon'twill be, When I tall reach that vast un- Dream Fancies = = Pub. Price 50e¢ 1 Published Price, $1.60 


Melody of the Flowers ‘* 60c 3 for 25c Postpaid, 
Laughing Frogs - - - “ soc 5 For a Limited Time 
SEND US YOUR NAME FOR OUR MAILING LIST 

THE BELL 


MUSIC CO., 4243 Lancaster Ave, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


a 


reer A 


=e Ty er : 

== ||FRIENDSHIP SONGS ™ 102: aloe 

i =53 PRICE, $1.25 
, | A set of seven vocal gems similar to the well-known ‘* MEMORY SONGS” by the same writer, The 
es SS songs are most expressive in character, largely within the medium compass of the voice, and represent 
= ‘s = athis popular composer at his very best. ‘The accompaniments, while not difficult, are well made, and 

z ) P & v , , 

a u - Hafford excellent support for the voice. The titles of the seven songs are as follows: 
upeeie upeorterl hy tote pau,“ “O HEART OF MINE,” “HEAVEN,” “HUSHABY BABY,” “ALONE,” 

Asyared aterlng te Ataf the Purlumentaf Canale te hope ‘Catudan-Ameroen Mast Go. (Linited) ihe Departmasd “THE FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER,” “DESIRE,” “THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM,” 


aT Aerlentvere 


Fhe Broken Pinion or the} = THEODORE PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., PHILA., PA. 
Bird with the Broken Wing {7 9° + + + * ; 
High, Medium, and Low Voice =! a — . 
The Endless Day. , ,, wae .60 
High, Medium, and Low Voice LATEST POPULAR MUSIE 
VmaPilgrim . . . poly mie , 
High, Medium, and Low Voice A =< “ i 
The New Wedd . . «. s 4) 9& “2701 fe The World-famous Matchmaker” Two Step. Lat [| oa! an USIC 
High, Medium, and Low Voice The ‘‘Wrag Wringer,” greatest rag this season 
Hand in Hand. High, Medium, and Low Voice, 60 
Rock ‘of Ages. High, Medium, and Low Voice | 160 SONGS Ss = 
O May my Walk be Close with God. . | 160 ee eeeaaea i 
High, Medium, and Low Voice “Looking for Sunshine.” very popular: For Two Performers on One Piano 
Shall be Forgotten . . . . , , “Forget Me.” Beautiful concert balla 
High, Medium, and’ Low Voice ee “You Look Sweet as a Peach to Me.” (FOUR HANDS) ‘ 
The End ofmy Way. . - 2 « « « .60 “Call Me Darling.” a sweet meditation. Old Black Joc (Posten outlet Wena $133 
High, Medium, and Low Voice “You Cert'n’y Will Drive Me Crazy. My Old Kentucky Home (Grobe) Jes Pratt ‘50 
HomecTies op Fath. Se ite en ee 860) “I Never Knew You Loved Me. Dixie’s Land (Grobe) .... A.W, Berg 
Soprano or Tenor Solo, Mixed or Male ( ‘horus aS SSS 


5 
Last Smile (Wollenhaupt). «Charles Wels 1.50 


Sold by a!l wide-awake music dealers. If your dealer is napping, send 19 cente for 


. e Marmuring Z Wollenha Chas. Wels 
Net Se Solo, Mixed or Male’Chorus * "8° one, of one dollar for any six of the above. Polo Galop ephyrs.( enna Goe ce 10 
Heavenly Treasures. (introducing ‘Nearer, My ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED precend Meee SIT Ww Berg 75 
BeBe yt aah OY LOW Noles, ats 3520 We. R. DAUGHTRY CO. “smmasmoueuuee Recollections of Home (Mills), shies ae 
Ave Merle arian and Latin Text) te ees WE PAY LIBERAL COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS IN ALL CITIES Within Rien ee 1.28 
Welcome Home, High, Medium, and Low Voice. .60 = Rongusron, mecca) 80 
Evening Brings Us Home . Ste HEO SILVER WEDDING MARCH p Lightly 75 


High, Medium, and Low Voice 
There is a Land. High, Medium, and Low Voice .  .60 
My Jacqueminot. High, Medium, and Low Voice. .60 


For Three Performers on One Piano 
(SIX HANDS) 


Old Black Joe.......Arranged by Albert W. Rer 
My Old Kentucicy Home.-Ar.by Albert \W. bere, 91:28 


Alegrs Wiese 


Send for complete list 


On Sale by Waldo Music Co., Publishers, 

THEO. PRESSER BOSTON 
AND ALL MUSIC STORES 

Mail Orders filled to all parts of the country, 

or you can procure this music from your dealer 


Rose Tree (English) 
Streabbog’s March. 
““Faust,’’ Fantasia (Gounod).. 


reabbox 180 
W. Berg 1150 


For Four Performers on Two Pianos 
) 


Refined, elegent, 
who don't usually 

y. Ask for it at any 
reopy to 


like two-steps, 1 
muste dealer's: 


Three Brilliant Piano Solos 
i 


(EIGHT HANDS 


‘‘Boccacio,’’ Fantasia (Strauss).. 
“Ballo in Maschera,’’ Fantasia (Verdi) 
< 


Maylath $1.50 


Choice Selections for Piano 


“Daybreak” Valse de Salon 
“Through the Moonlit Woods” Valse lente 
COMPOSED AND PUBLISHED BY 


M. E. KEATING, Pianist and Teacher 


Raymond 1,50 


Charge of Cavalry Galop (Bohm).. mond 1.50 
Faust,’’ Fantasia (Gounod) .....W.F. Mueller 1.70 

Grande Marche de Concert (Wollenhaupt), 

ALW. Berg 1.50 


25 cents 


Single copy, 10 ets. 
cepted. 


Starlight Re 
Moonlight o 
a 


Marche Hongroise (Wolten haupt). 


he Kiss Mare! : Galas person At dia prise, 2 2s “Mere 8 “A.W. Berg 1.50 

1 y War,”’ Fantasia (Strauss)..H. Maylath 1.50 
Sent postpaid 25cts. per copy. LOCKPORT, N. Y. BEAUTIFUL SAL¢ JOWN A. SEIDT, Pub. ‘“Tannhauser,”’ March from (Wagner), A.W.Berg 2.00 
ARTISTIC TITLE DESIGNS | 127 N. Broudway, Baltimore, Md. Trot du Cavalier, Caprice (Spindler), A. W. Bo 1.50 

2 Wedding March (Mendelssohn)... . W. Be 1.50 


Our complete list of Concert and Exhibition Music 
sent free on request 

Music sent on approyal to responsible parties at our 
usual liberal discounts. 


Roseeup Skirt Dance 


The finest dance written in 100 years, 


C FOR A LULLAB 


DEAR READER: If you want the sweetest, 
daintiest piano piece you've heard in years, 
send 6c for Gus Bell’s Lullaby. It haunts 
you. Regular fifty-oent edition. Addross, 


C. E. ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 


Wm. A. Pond & Co 


148 Fifth Ave., - New York 


Superb piano copy at all music stores, 
or direct from us at 25 cents. 


ARTHUR BELLINGER MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Micti 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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THE ETUDE 


Price Postpaid 


be 


II--TEACHING PIECES--II 


New, Melodious, Easy. © ¥,"ae"™ 


A Charming Set of Pieces for 
Recreation and Study 


ON APPROVAL { Asy or alt witt be 


sent on approval. 


The following measures are reproduced 
from the beautiful little Waltz en- 
titled ‘“VALLEY CHAPEL” 


= 
peas, 
=SEE a 


a thematic catalog, showing the 
! character of each of these pieces, 
@ will be sent upon re eipt of request, 
or the music will be sent on approval 


Supplication, a prayer .-. . 

Valley Chapel, waltz . ne 
Thoughtful Moments, reverie . 

United Hearts, march 

Fairy Whispers... . 

Little Traveler, march . 

Whispering Hope, waltz 

Happy Thoughts, waltz 

Gentle Shepherd, waltz 

Evening Hymn, zomance 2 

Ferny Dell, mazurka. . . . «6 se 
Walt: of the Brownies by W. M. McClure . 


Any one of the above, 20c 
SE eet Any five of the above, 75¢ 
PRICE.... 


J. W. Jenkins’ Sons Musie Co. 


1013-15 Walnut St. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


®A SUMMER BREEZE” fy sas. scorr 


A Bricnt, Easy Lirrte Number in March TEMPO. 


“THE EAGLES MARCH” ey z. w. seRRY 


A Spcenpip NumsBer AND Not D1FFIcuLt. 


Ask your nearest dealer for these, or send direct to 


E. W. BERRY MUSIC GO., Fit ood & ‘actor 


Over 50,000 Copies Sold. 


“ &\ MOTHER’S PRAYER” 


By I, B. ARENSTEIN, 
The favorite piano solo with Teachers and Students, 
mee oer GE PAID 
L 18 CENTS, POS 
Com, ered standard editions, Mail orders pron y illed. 
Copel ORE LOMR, Publisher, 286 Grand St., New York. 


a 


OUT MARCH 15th, 1907 
BOOKLET Entitled 


“EDUCATION 
IN MUSIC” 


By A. K. VIRGIL 
“Truth should be the first lesson to a child.””— Whittier 


Address A. D. Jewett, 1002 Flatiron Bldg. New York 


Price Postpaid 


25¢ 


PIANO TUNING 
REGULATING = REPAIRING 


A Complete Course of Self-instruction 
for the Professional or Amateur 


By J. Cree Fischer 
PRICE $1.75. 


A work of great practical value. Arranged systematic- 
ally in lessons and thoroughly illustrated, making a beak 
that can be used for self-instruction, correspondence 
courses or text book in schools and conservatories se 
valuable lesson is that on the tuning, regulating and Tepair- 
ing of reed organs. We think a work of this kind wal 
appeal to teachers and musicians who live in the smaller 
towns and rural districts rarely visited by Professional 
tuners, and then not oftener than once a year. "It will aleo 
bea valuable work for a young man or woman who widhee 
to add to the income from teaching by keeping pupila: 
pianos in order. 


THEO. PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa, 


PALMER’S PIANO PRIMER 


PRoMINENT Piano Players Prefer Palmer's Piano Primer, 
It is Progressively Plan'd, Practical Pianists Pronounce it 
Peerless, Perfect. Pupils Peruse it with Pleasure and Profit 
396,000 Published Proves Popularity. Price, Paper covers, 
60 Pennies. Please Purchase Promptly. 


ee 

ALMER’S PRONOUNCING POCKET DICTIONARY 

of 3,150 Musical Terms and Abbreviations, to which is 

added PALMER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, giving 

the names of | ,500 musicians, with pronunciations’ natin 

alities, specialties, dates of birth, etc. The two dictionaries 
im one neat pocket volume, 30c. 


If your music dealer does not keep them, send to 


H.R. PALMER Lock Box 1841, New York City 


Of Interest | to Vocal Students 
TONE-PLACING and CE-DEVELOPM: 

Practical Method of Singing | “oN? 
For daily practice based, upon artistic principles, together with a carefully pre- 
pared number of exe forming, 2 compreliensive, Progressive and. seit. 

explained course inv ; constitu echnical ‘side 
caer PRIOK, @1-000 8 Addres me PUbLLahepe eee SHE Of the 
PEDRO T. TINSLEY, 6448 Drexel Avenue, CHICAGO 
or CLAYTON F. SUMMY, 220 Wabash Avenue, 60 i 

LYON & HE, + Adams and Wabash Ave... CHI tT 


TWO SEMI-SACRED SONGS 
Each an inspiration in sentiment and melody 
Published for both high and low voice 


DEAR PROMISED LAND LEP Toth Ga a Be te 0 
HOLY CROSS.... +++by Hattie E. Starr, Price ISc 
SPECIAL FOR THIS MONTH 
We will send either of these beautiful songs postpaid to any address on Teceipt of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS or BOTH FOR FIFTY CENTS 
Be sure and state if high or low voice is desired 


JAS. D. SHIPMAN PUB. CO., 786 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 


“Etude” Music Club Buttons 


One inch in diameter, cach containing a portrait of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann or Liszt, A pin 
on the back in order to fasten on the child’s dress or coat lapel. 


Price, 30 cents per dozen 
= ——————— i 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


A NEW WORK 


COMPOSED BY 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


THE KINGDOM 


(Part 3 of The Apostles) 
For Solo Chorus and Orchestra 
Price, $2.50 


Compositions for Piano 


(In Moonlight) 
er 


‘a, Op. 10, No. i.: . 
m the ‘Light o 


iy’ of the news and activities of 


copies, 10 cescnty subscription, $1.00. 


New Anthems 


Atkins, I. B 
Th 


o ehold I 
Atkins, T) here ia ome 
ice 


Brahms, J, 


Sleepi 
Button, H, fold 
Button, HEL yrnlt 


Gaul, A. RB. ot 
Gibbon: : 
Hap’ 7 [th 


LW. 


Hoffman. he Lo 
» “Come Hi Ra Wee eeu 
‘ac phe: ither Ye Ia; 
Palestrine” g. If Christ Be weithtut 


x o 1 
Sullivan, Come, Holy Gee, Not Raised! 


~ i r, h 
Wear eovsky, Sorin: f ‘ : 05 
West, 3. g: Most Glovigus phe Jfrinity “03 
West, 3) B Sing and Rejo ord Of Lite “08 
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For Male Voices 

There are many male voice organizations allover the 

q country in great need of sacred and secular music, 

written especially for male voices, that wil: meet the 
ofllowing important requirements, viz.: 


First —First Tenor not too high, nor too Inw. Second Bass, ditto. 

Second —Music not too dificult nor too si ‘ple. 

Third —S weet melody, rich harme1y ana ood words. ; 

Fourth—If secular, plenty cf n-te and .1:ce humorous selections 

that will” bring down the -use 

Fifth— Music fresh and pleasing w al naving good musical taste. 
We are glad to announce that all of the above 
requirements are happily mit inthe following books, 

receipt of price: 


Post Paid 


H. ENGELMANN’S 
LATEST HIT - 


La Petite 
Debutante 


INTERMEZZO 


which we publish and will mail promptly on 


Excelsior (Secular) by W. T. Giff +++ 50¢ A 

New Male Quartet Book (Secular) byl’. B. Gife 50c. Piece IN STAMPS 
Cloth 60c for One. copyto 

Giffe’s Male Choir Book (Sacred). Cloth- 60¢ eachoteeas 

Lyon’s Male Choir (Sacred) by Finley Lyon+ 25 


THE BEST TEACHING 
PIECE EXTANT 


BLASIUS & SONS 
1016 Ce ce Pa. 


ORGANISTS 


Write for Free sample book of Floyd J. St. Clair’s 
Organ Compositions for Grand Organ, Volumes 
one and two, as played and endorsed by Edwin H. 
Lemare and other noted organists. 


H. N. WHITE, PUBLISHER 
1870 East oth St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


“The Pianist’s Mental Velocity” 


By SILAS G, PRATT 


A guide to sight-reading. Every Teacher and Student of 
Music should have it. Write for descriptive circular 


Address THE S. BRAINARD’S SONS CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Mendelssohn’s Songs 


Edited by Dr. PERCY GOETSCHIUS 
DITSON EDITION NO. 98 PRICE, $1.00. To Teachers, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts. 


Catalogue of Our Publications Mailed on Application 


The Home Music Company 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 


Songs By Thurland Chattaway 


We’ en Chums for Fifty 
I've Grown So Used To You I Meard 3 
When The Blue Sky Turns To Gold || When The Evening Star Is Gleaming 


15 cents each; 6 for 75 cents 
New York Music Publishing House, 1433 Broadway, New York City 


Good-Bye, 
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c 
Special Introductory Pri 
Professional copies free Four for 60 cent 


WILMORE MUSIC PUB. CO., PITTSBURG, PA. 
If you have 


NOT reed NOTTURNO carte: Schmiat 


DO SO. DON’T BE ODD 
All Booksellers, $1.00. 20% discount if ordered from author. 


EATON & MAINS, Pubrs., 246 Iancock St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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WITHOUT 
WORDS 


NEW and altogether superior edition of Men- 
delssohn’s Songs without Words. 


Not only has every detail of notation, fingering, 
and phrasing been carefully scrutinized, but the Sor- 
mal structure of each number has been carefully indi- 
cated. This publication is distinguished from all 
others as the Analytic Edition. No modern composer 
has shown a more sensitive feeling for form, propor- 
tion, and balance of design than Mendelssohn; there- 
fore, the conscientious study of the structure of the 
Songs without Words is in itself an education in the 
fundamentals of music form. 


The names given by Stephen Heller, which have 
become identified with these songs in the popular 
= mind, will be found in this edition. A valuable 
feature of the book is the critical introduction by Daniel Gregory Mason. 


These features, combined with engraving, printing, and binding of the highest 
class, make this the very best edition of this popular classic published. 


ADDRESS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


150 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


Depariment G 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE 


on 


Piano Technic 


By 
EMILIE FRANCES BAUER 


It is not easy to supplant methods which have been 
the basis of musical life in this country and in 
Europe. But who is so narrow-minded as to doubt 
that time works changes and improvements? 

Nothing is greater proof of this than the number of 
teachers who begin to appreciate how much easier 
their work has been made through the Mansfeldt 
technic. Technic is at best a hard matter, one which 
teachers everywhere neglect, because they do not 
recognize it as the distinct science which it is. Tor 
these the Mansfeldt technic is beyond price because it 
is not only a lantern unto their pupils, but it opens to 
them a way to reach the goal. 

The Mansfeldt technie has many important features 
apparent to anyone taking time to examine it 
thoroughly. In short the teacher who fails to see its 
possibilities is not able to see the faults in a pupil or 
the way to correct them, 

The’ Mansfeldt technic is remarkable for the fact 
that no work precisely of this nature has hitherto been 
undertaken. ‘This latest revised edition is indispens- 
able alike to novice, student and virtuoso, 

By ingenious construction the student’s object is 
accomplished in a shorter period of time than before. 
That the Mansfeldt technic is used by hundreds of 
noted teachers and in scores of noted conservatories is 
due solely to its merit and the fact that teachers ex- 
amined for themselves, not being entirely satisfied 
with methods of forty years ago, 


What Mansfeldt Technic Is. 


Mansfeldt technie devotes special attention to the 
development and strengthening of the weaker fingers 
and in giving utmost mobility to the thumb while 
training the fingers to play in any and every position 
which modern pianism demands. It makes students 
accomplish without great loss of time or strength that 
which takes years and unlimited money to gain. It 
does not require great intelligence to apply the Mans- 
feldt technic, but it is not possible to use it gaining 
intelligence, and in this it is mos\ important. 


Contents of the Three Volumes. 


The Mansfeldt technic, now divided into three parts, 
takes away from the sense of over-crowded pages which 
often look hopeless to an uninitiated pupil, and was 
done at the request of many teachers, 

The first volume is suitable in every way for be- 
ginners and contains a school of rhythmies absolutely 
necessary. 

Part one of the second volume is written to supply 
equalization impossible to obtain through clear seale 
practice. Mansfeldt emphasizes the impossibility that 
mere five-finger exercises and scales will equalize the 
fingers, reasoning thus: “While playing the twelve 
major and twenty-four minor scales through five 
octaves ten times, which can be done by a fairly good 
pianist in forty minutes, the thumb is used 7,200 
times, the second finger 7,440 times, the third finger 
7,200 times, the weak fourth finger 8,460. times, and 
the weak little finger 180 times only. It is absurd to 
suppose that such use will equalize fingers or give the 
same strength and freedom to the weak fourth and 

possess when it is 


fifth fingers that the others 

known that a strong muscle by exercise gains strength 
at a far greater rate than a weak one with the same 
amount of exercise.” The question of “yards and 
yards” of scales has been discussed by eyery teacher 
of the present day, and the most analytical have con- 
cluded that the old Way of practicing them is of in- 
finitely less value than to devote the length of time 
neces: y to a more concentrated form of work upon 
the muscles which most need the development. 

The matter of octave playing is treated as exhaust- 
ively and as intelligently as is the balance of the mat- 
ter, and the only thing left for progressive teachers is 
a personal examination of the Mansfeldt technic. 


Reprinted from The Musical Leader and Con- 
cert-Goer, Jan. 3d, 1907. 

N. B.—Mansfeldt’s Technic is published by 
Leo Feist, 134 W. 37th Street, New York, Price, 
One Dollar Per Volume. 
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Recital Programs 


Faelten Pianoforte School 
FIRST GRADE 


BOHM, CARL. The Soldiers are Coming, 
March 
DANA, ARTHUR. Carnival Galop . . 
GURLITT, CORN. Lullaby, Waltz 
GURLITT, CORN. Peasant’s Frolic . . 
HUMMEL, J. E. The Rose Festival, 
Waltz 
LYNES, FRANK. 
ding March 
LYNES, FRANK. Curly Locks Waltz 
LYNES, FRANK. Darbyand Joan . . 
LYNES, FRANK. The Forest Echo. . 
MOREY, F.L. Away to the Woods 
RITTER. G. P. Happy Birdling 
SCHNECKER, P. A. The Cuckoo’s 


Song ri 


SECOND GRADE 


ALETTER, W. In Stately Measure, 

Minuet aia 
BEACH, MRS. H.H.A. Gavotte... 
BEACH, MRS. H.H.A. Harlequin . . 
BOHM, CARL. Hunting Scene... . 
BOHM, CARL. In Merry Mood... . 
BURG, A. Through the Meadows .. . 
DANA, A. Return from Vacation, March 
DENNEE, CHAS. Hide and Seek. . . 
FOERSTER, A. The Soldiers are 

Coming i 
FOERSTER, A. The First Ball... 
FRANKE, MAX. In the Boat 

Son 

GURLITT, CORN. Alsars Leaf .. 
HUMMEL, J.E. In Graceful Rhythm . .30 
LVNES, FRANK. Salterello. ..... .30 
LYNES, FRANK. Paul Revere’s Ride 1.00 
LYNES, FRANK- Harlequin March. . .25 
LYNES, FRANK. Tarentellein A Minor .40 
MORLEY, CHAS. Maybells, Schottische .25 
PARLOW, EDW. Telling Fairy Stories .25 
PARLOW, EDW. Cuckoo and Quail . .25 
SCHYTTE, L. Greeting from Italy . . .50 
SCHYTTE, &. A Village Dance... . 40 
WILM,N. VON. Fullof Frolic .... 40 
WiLM,N. VON. Free from Care . . 


THIRD GRADE 


BOHM, CARL. Fairies’ Song 
BOHM, CARL. Love’s Strain 
BURG, A. Carmencita, Bolero .... 
BURG, A. Flowers of the Forest, Waltz 
BURNHAM, CHAS. S. Desire 
DECEVEE, E. Polonaise Brilliante 
EGGELING, GEORG. Valse brilliante 
EGGELING, GEORG. Forest Solitude 
EGGELING, GEORG. 
Dance... . 5+ 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN. ering Zeph- 
yrs, Broken Chords .......- 
GRIMALDI, F. Beside the Brook ; 
GRIMALDI, F. Night at Pausalippe. . 
LACK, TH. Caprice Tarentelle 2 
LACK, TH. Song of the Nymphs a 
LYNES, FRANK. La Gondola, Bar- 
earolle. .. - 
LYNES, FRANK. Spinning Song... 
ORTH, JOHN. Sylvan Dance 
SCHYTTE, L. With Castanet and Fan . 


For Ath, 5th and 6th Grades 
see May “Etude” 
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20 Boylston St. 136 Fifth Avenue 


TEACHERS’ FAVORITES 


The Pupils’ Library 


Vol. 1.35 Easiest Pianoforte Pieces $1.00 
Vol. II. 31 Easy Piano Pieces - + 1.00 


The Pupils’ First Etude Album - 1,00 
52 Easiest Pianoforte Etudes 


The Pupils’ Second Etude Album 1.00 


35 Pianoforte Etudes 
(A sequel :o THE PUPILS’ FIRST ETUDE, ALBUM) 


Selected. and arranged in progressive order 
By FERD. MEYER 
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She. 


HIS livelong day I’ve pinched my arms. I've 
rubbed my and over and over to myself 
I've whispered: “Can this be I And now at 

night I stand before you, tell-tale mirror, and know 
you'll answer truly. Am I the girl who ig last 
week, trembling and fearful, before that august body 
of musicians, striving for what seemed then beyond 
my grasp? 

Yes, yes, you nod; it is in very truth yourself, and 
not another. You, Constantia Gladkowska, to whom 
has come, as from the hand of God, this blessed gift. 
It is small wonder that.you do not know yourself, dear 
child; pray let me make you speedily acquainted with 
the state pupil of the Warsaw Conservatorium. Oh, 
I could dance for yery joy! But better still, Pl work, 
and sing—sing, so that all the world will hear of me. 

What glory lies before me—Vienna, Par at my 
feet—the queen of song! But not alone for me the 
triumph, but for -nusic. And all for Poland. Oh, 
mother of God, thou didst intercede for me, and this 
is earnest that my prayer has reached thine ear! I 
will strive as never woman did before, only let my 
life count for the desire of my heart—musie; only let 
me know when life is ended that Poland, the world, 
is richer in that I have lived. . 2. 


si 
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A miracle has happened—I have been born anew. 
I thought I had stumbled a little way into the mean- 
ing of the divinity cf music, but to-day, for the first 
time, my inner ears have been, unstopped, and my soul 
flooded with such exquisite harmonies that time and 
place were obliterated. 

T had almost reached my class when. from the third 
room, as I left the stairs, softly there came this 
melody : 


Agitato. 


=> 
a 


Stronger and milder it grew; it surged about me, 
questioning impetuously, fiercely; then grew fainter 
and fainter, until it sobbed itself into silence. 
3reathless, spellbound, I stood; then came another 
magic strain: 


Molto vivace — 
“or F 
= 


Bt eed 


—— 
Brillante 


On it rushed like a whirlwind, then repeated itself 
like the softest of summer zephyrs. It transported 
me to a crowded ballroom, far from my native 
home. I saw the gay reyelers, the blazing lights. TI 
joined the wild dance. Suddenly the music changed 


to piteous longing; it seemed to grope, to reach, to ery 
aloud in yearning, for home and loved ones, It gripped 
my heart with pain almost unbearable, 


THE MAIDEN’S WISH 


By MRS. HERMANN KOTZSCHMAR 


Ailegro ma non troppo 
a tt tr 


While I stood there trembling, with my eyes filled 
to overflowing, the door opened, and—and—he came 
out. Instantly I knew that it was he. The slender 
figure, the strongly marked features of the pale, aristo- 
eratic face, the full, broad brow ; but above all, through 
the dark luminous eyes gleamed genius. As he turned 
he saw me; our eyes met, and [ knew forever and for- 
ever there was for me but one. 


“Were I a sun, so high in heaven outshining, 

Only on one should my radiance he streaming; 
Not upon forest, not upon meadow 

Would I dispel the shadow, into thy window yonder 
Brightly gleaming, 

Only for one all day I'd be beaming. 


“Were I a birdling, blithesomely winging, 

Only for one would I ever be singing ! 

Not for the for not for, the meadow, 
Sporting in sun and shadow, under thy window, 
Thy window swinging, 

Only for one my song T'd be si 


In chureh this morning I saw him again. He was 
near the door as I entered, and when I rose from my 
knees his face was the first I saw, I could have 
cried with vexation asl felt the tell-tale color sweep 
over my face, T bent lower and lower over my prayer- 
book, but it seemed as though his eyes were reading 
Confused, almost ashamed, T 


my very thoughts. : 
hurried home, dreading, yet hoping, to see him nearer ; 
but he had gone. 


+ ok & oh eH 


T am treading on air, not solid earth, T have 


spoken to him: he touched my hand; he has 


praised my voice—aye, more, he has asked me to sing 
for him—to sing at his first concert. He implored me 
not to refuse—as though I would not gladly die— 
what am I saying? What am I thinking? My hap- 
piness has turned my brain, Te, the greatest of 
mu ns, the wonder of all Warsaw, he has told me 
that my voice thrilled him as none other ever had: and 
then, before them all, he bent down toward me, lying, 
so low that none save I could hear, “Ah, Mademoi- 
selle, a grand, a glorious career lies open to you; you 
will be famous, far more than Catalani, for you have 
what she lacks, soul”... 
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Time! What is time? I have-lived my whole life 
in that one night when I sang for him. Ah, who 
dares say that music cannot speak? If ever love was 
told, does it not breathe in measure such as this: 


Larghetlg ——— 


Om 


Tle was to improvise. Before he reached his seat 
his eyes sought mine, and as he played his soul spoke 
through his fingers unto mine and spirit answered 
spirit. 


* ¢ ¢ & & £ & &# & & & 
These months L’ve said it over and again, A 
grand, a glorious career lies open to you,” and ever 


as I say the words IT seem to lose myself in him 
The “you” is never IT alone, but always interwoven 
with every longing and desire of my heart for him, 


= - ee OM a a ge 
Such strange thoughts come to me at times. Ue 

has so often called me “inspirer of his melod the 

source from which he draws not only tenderest 


fancies, but also greatest strength and power, that 
ofttimes © have wondered this to be “my grand 
and glorious career”"—to give my mite, ing little 
all, to help perfect his great transcendent 
And when this thought comes to me, 
peace within, 


genius. 
1 feel God's 


He. 


Days and nights, since memory has been mine, one 
thought has filled my heart—my country, my un- 
happy country. Would to God 1 could die for thee, 
Poland! How thy sons, oh, Warsaw, gathered 
*round thy banner, and T am left to eat my heart out 
in despair, “Too young, too frail’ they eried, as 
though, forsooth, young blood could not, and should 
not, freely flow to help Wipe out our countr 


‘s shame 


and degradation. T am torn asunder in this conflict. 
in 


I see them, those 


lorious heroes, bleeding, dyi 
summer heat; defying the storms of winter— fighti 
and falling until not one is left. 

Thy sons and daughters oh. Warsaw, exiled, beset 
by dangers, weeping desoits ina land of strangers ! 
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My country! My country! Betrayed by the world, 
forsaken of God, was ever agony like this? This 
morning as from my window I watched the army 
march at daybreak every hope seemed crushed 
within me. 

“Useless cumberer of the ground,” I cried, “for 
what were you born? Too feeble in body to strike 
one blow in defence of what is dearer than life, how 
can you serve Poland?” 


“Listen, my son, and I will tell you.” I turned, 
and saw my mother. She laid her hand upon my 
arm, and drew me to a seat beside her. Calm and 


self-contained, as was her wont, there was in her 
face an unusual seriousness; in her manner a deci- 
siveness of purpose which impressed me with its in- 
tensity. 

“You called yourself a ‘cumberer of the ground,’ ” 
said my mother. “God did not make you such; it 
rests with you to show your love for Poland, to 
render service great and inestimable as that wielded 
by the sword. The battle is not always to the strong, 
and seeming weakness often gains the greater 
triumph. The storm and stress of war have been de- 
nied you, but Poland needs help in many ways, and 
calls upon each son and daughter to give all—all 
wealth, all power, all genius for her cause. Of this 
I am convinced, my son; there never thrills within 
the human heart one ardent longing to accomplish 
some great, unselfish purpose but straight and plain 
the way will open up, for all such longing is from 
God.” 

My mother bent and kissed me as she left me 
speechless, but her words had stirred my soul and 
roused within a mighty purpose. . «+ « 
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Yesterday—away with yesterday, a barren waste ! 
Long live to-day, which blossoms as a garden, for 
in it I have seen the rose of all the world. When 
steel meets flint fire is born, so when a man’s soul 
meets its counterpart in woman no word is needed— 
each knows its own, and Jove is born. I shudder 
when I think that with a moment's hesitation, as I 
unlatehed that door, I should have missed her, and 
yet when I beheld her it was no surprise; it was 
as though the hour had come, and bodily before me 
was my highest “ideal” manifest. I dared not lift 
my hand from off the latch lest I should press her 
to my heart. 

What sympathetic tenderness hovered around the 
smile with which she seemed to greet me! What di- 
vine appreciation glowed within her tear-dimmed eyes! 
Did I not feel her spirit near me when I played? 
For one brief instant we seemed to gaze into each 
other’s soul, and the dazzling glory of that sight 
blinded me; then darkness covered a]l the earth, for 
she had gone. » + + 


je Soe Se ££ se =e es eS 


Tt was no idle chance which led my feet this morn- 
ing to the Church of the Bernadines; an inward voice 
kept whispering, “There you'll see her.’ What new 
meaning then was given to life, to love! As I gazed 
on her what holy consecration filled my soul! It 
was not the beauty of her face or form which thrilled 
me; it was the divine within, which glorified her and 
made me fall upon my knees and hide my face, 
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Tn all our lives some days stand out transfigured, 
and give a foretaste of eternal bliss. Such was the 
day I spoke to her, and for one brief instant held her 
hand in mine; and then she sang. Not Cherubim or 
Seraphim could vie, I know, with her in soul-en- 
trancing tones. Such power! Such moving tender- 
ness—my being quivers still with the remembrance ! 
I drew nearer, closer, an irresistible power held me; 
then I heard my voice in strangely altered accents 
ask, “May I beg of you to sing for me, to sing in 
public at my concert?” With what graciousness she 
made me feel the privilege was hers. Then came the 
night of nights. Although all Warsaw filled the hall, 
and crowded steps and street, she was the only one I 
that slender figure all in white, a red rose in 
Wor her I played; to her my fingers told 
my Jove in tones far stronger, holier than my lips 
could ever utter, and by the radiance of her face I 
knew no words were needed. -. . - 


saw} 
her hair. 
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my nook,” T sit and dieam, 


Tn this little room 
elosest of loved com- 


nnd (alls gor hours with this 
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panions—my piano. ‘ How 


it responds to every 
word! 5 


Am I despondent, melancholy, it will whisper 


to me in these soft, sweet, soothing tones: 


Again, when Poland's ancient martial glory com 
before me, when in memory I see her noble patri a 
her high-born dames, her prestige, her renown “ee 
then I turn to you, oh, ever-ready confidante, 
pour-my soul out in triumphant strains like this: 


Allegro appassionato 
gE eee 
= z 


7S ore: oer =: 


With you, dear s*‘ning k 
I can be wholly al) sige: an a aut White, 
told Witnicki, best of friends and sn ha eed 3 
his pen is the medium through which dow. ete a 
ing fancies, his uplifting words, so these ee al 
wires and ivory keys are the instrument pia 
which, God willing, I will tell the worla th rough 
my life, the history of my nation SOOTY 108 

There is yet a deeper depth—iny 
Constantia, whom, while life lasts, 
Within me glows this holy aspir: ti 
deathless melody, perchance this 


tis 
and 


love for her, my 
; T shall adore. 
‘ation that in some 
very one, 


i. 
: = 

may enshrine her image, ey 

; age, evermore ive j . 
As I play, what entrancing visions — Pee ee 
I breathe her name, “Constantia,” an a peters mes 
am transported into Paradise, It oe yan oe 
still moonlight nights. We Svante Ee cist Be 
a a paths; we linger silent by the qu 
an then I.woo. She falters, tremblir oa 
misery, I awake, the poor, struggling ae when, oh, 

s Sici 

* * * * * a * my * eee Ae 

; * 

For months I’ve known th i 
fate knocks and cries, 

“Come forth, leave all behind; 
unknown world and struggle for : 
fort only meant, at last, my “j i 


* 


at IT must 80, and now 


gained ; by 
7 completely, y 
inty, that ney, 


erwhelms 

know, my feet will ae 

never tread a 
again 


Poland; nevermore wi 
will I stand 
of King Sigis fe eae 
where I i ae a neighboring 
bs aw her kneel, wateh my church, 
i Sonstanti 
How dark the night! No ray : 
or stars. Was it here, not aa oe 
looked my last upon her? J] 
worn, yet strong in courage 
durance! The moment came 
With feeble, stammering tongue [ 
“What do I not owe to you, pat 
comes to me of honor or of fi 
is Led Maes depths, your 
spurred me. may have w ees WH 
ate rought— net 
rain came from you,” Then ae VOWEL, the ine 
ine with a light ineffable, her ea her face ilu 
fast, gazed in mine, and ge; ves, Uplifted St a 
s » Stead. 


: : arce es 
she breathed, “I am content.” above a Whisper, 1 
t. » low 


t this 
tterly, 
ermore 


OW pale her sound 


red: 
» belovea? 

ame, the ¢- 
heights, a; 


Whate 
K ver 
‘lory of it all 


Many Years Later, 


: My’ Tirus ‘The sands 
strength which comes of these y, + 
give to you in this last letter I sha aining grai 
were asked to tell what Sieantn, tee Write, "ie 
swer could I give save corny aD Means, yp, 
brother thou hast bee pase” _ Cldse 
so many times to grasp life's ». My hands jy; 
grace, I’ve clung so close to spelds 
near. Before me as I write. 
goblet filled with Polish earth ; 
Wisner, dear old master, gave an 
Fate thrust me out from Bama 

In all these years there h 
I slept, But that I pressed my 1j 
and breathed a prayer for enoy ie Wy 
and when I sleep my Inet See 
cious bit of Poland rest tpon ae 
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OU, but no. 
there 


ae ‘ remem) ¥ 
ae ™m you all Mon 
alia > before 
4S not been a ni ; 


ed one gy 
may thi 


heart, BE Dre 


slowly through % 


There has heen much for me in. life—love, friend- 
ship, honor, fame—and beyond all, what is given to 
a few, the realization of my “ideal.” A little 
feces I've craved to utter all these thronging 
tarts n TanEiG left unsaid, My dream has been 
ebheratia re epic for my country, to tell in re 
rose aaa Boe the overpowering majesty of sol 
nation’s icc eae to show in ever-living tones @ 

Ne you nee ees she mourns her fallen heroes. 
in lite. Sell en k, my Titus. that those we've loved 
tal sight E! 0) us when they have left our mor 

sht and give us of their He: 


must be so or avenly power? It 


this could not have been, - 
* * * 
* a % a * * * 2a 
It was at twilight. 
chamber, improy: 
chords, 


lig I sat alone in the dusk of mY 
ising, when from my fingers fell thes? 


which seemed 1 
on my heart, au 
& Was all a 
with Mystic light 
form T could not 
this is wh, 4 


a ss of earth dropping, droppins 
then a hush, a stillness indeserib® 
The air seemed tremulous 
I felt her near me, though bet 
at oni then, oh, strain angelic! 
ed: 


bout me. 


at she breath, 


eS 
== | 
of 


immortal, free from sid: 

rerlasting? I stretched ™Y 

“Oh, loved one, tell me 

out, that through eternity 

nstantia, one forever more,” and 

» “One tp uttlys like a sobbing wind 
rever more,” 


crying ; 
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ATIC COMPOSER. 


Eyer 


a dramatic e : 
Personif, MUSic refleg amatic composer. 
Snifica ti ects the stag ‘ of 
Major), Paes The adagi tage and its methods (G 
dramatic. °X*™ple, is si0 of his first sonata 
rom “© Scenes, the S Not purely poetic; it pictures 
chara, eee 7 ae actors in. which are: not draw? 
: Pees the sta are based on the convention! 
singer oe here Fe ee ‘Thus, throughout his sonatas 
fe Dlayea ne their comic situations, there are ope? 
v a er i - 
The ith fing Pe ed Still, such music can 
Jureg MOveme: 
Seems 4 Tious ae of the Sonata in D minor co 
testants ;Pottay a eae of the chivalric period It 
D clanging ™™AMent: We gee armed CO 
rival he i horses stamp “Yances a7 
hivagy yet Fide in pairs (vide the ti” 
The tite} Staccato quarter notes om 
ladios ¢ odious episode in F mi? 


ay ; 
whoa the suitors pay homas’’ 
@ stndieg wintes his love, ete. 
it spice, With these images i? te 
ion it ard life 
1 R 
te the Dance” (composed bs 
0) Sotho experiences at te 
1 @ society A : 
timia fe ae combined into ¢ 
ss. JOY; 
Med se on the 


crow 
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mpo” 
It pas 
dan? altered. Berlio® pe 
Ik by onstrated his enthusits™ 

S transeribing an prillia” 


Weg M the é 
Catog \ Ms ‘© Musical eduention should 
COnGE *thog ae technic but rathe? BB 
oh k th whi 
tealiy On 9 ea to listen 8 which those to be on 
repody what Mhusi Properly, to get the igh 
ce sie = 


Usie, and consequently 


Rittey, 


I heard a wee worm in the daffodils talk ; 
“‘O, I have been busy since early this Spring 


“O, one-two-three, one-two-three, golden the sun, 


A wide-awake flower and a bud measure one; 
Then one-two-three, one-two-three, measure along, 
Pray how many flowers make a robin’s ‘Spring Song’?” 


Said Measuring worm, “I’m exactly as long 


As three little buds in the robin’s ‘Spring Song’; 


But four little buds are one longer than I, 


Like the flower with no stem that has fallen close by.” 
By Bertha Marilda Rhodes 


THE CONTROL OF NERVOUSNESS IN THE 
MUSICIAN. 


BY DR. HEINRICH PUDOR. 
From the German by H. B. H. 


HE question of the control of nervousness is ex- 
ceedingly important, for there are many mu- 
sicians who, on account of nervousness, accom- 

plish only half of what they are capable of doing. There 
are many great artists who, even after many years of 
concert life, still struggle with nervousness, and whose 
playing suffers obviously therefrom, at least in the first 
part of their program. When before the public, suddenly 
the pianist cannot strike the right notes, the violinist’s 
right arm trembles or the fingers of his left hand be- 
come uncertain; the players of wind instruments suffer 
also from trembling of the lips, and, above all, the 
musician’s memory becomes unreliable when he is 
nervous. What is still worse is that phrasing suffers 
under such conditions; one thus affected cannot “let 
himself out” as he does when practicing at home. The 
musical expression is sometimes cramped, sometimes 
violent or affected, but in every case unnatural. An- 
other development is that nervousness igs contagious, 
and many a nervous conductor makes all his men 
nervous, too. Not merely the virtuosi and soloists, but 
also the orchestral, players suffer from nervousness, 
and there are many good musicians who, in con- 
sequence of nervousness, not only cannot make appear- 
ances as soloists, or play very badly when they do 
appear, but often in the orchestra when they must sus- 
tain tones quietly, as in the “Prelude to Lohengrin,” 
or if the wind instruments must attack piano a note 
high in their register, they get the “shakes,” as the 
slang phrase goes among musicians. How then is 
nervousness, this evil which afflicts all mankind to-day, 
to be cured?) This question is answered here only in 
respect to music, by one who is himself a musician. 


Drugs. 
In the first place, we must discriminate between 
remedies In a positive direction and temporary ab- 
stinences in a negative direction, also between natural 


One day asI passed down the old garden walk 
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and artificial remedies. So far as 
the latter are concerned, bromide 
“is generally used. As a matter of 
fact, a quieting of the nerves is 
secured, but, at the same time, 
sensitiveness is dulled, the tempera- 
ment is repressed, thereby destroy- 
ing the most important and char- 
acteristically artistic element in 
“music. Besides, indisposition and 
headache are likely to follow next 
day, so that this remedy cannot be 
taken by those who have to play 
every day. Tinally, also, this 
medicine loses its effect through 
frequent use, and the nerves them- 
selves become not strengthened but 
weakened. ‘Taken all in all, it is 
a remedy for numbing the nerves, 
not for curing them.* 


Stimulants and Narcotics. 


Then we come to the question 
as to what we can leave off in order 
to be less nervous. Here individual 
characteristics play. a large part. 
Everyone must observe himself and. 
try to discover what increases his 
nervousness. One man is made 
nervous by a cup of coffee, another 
by a cigar. Many artists smoke on 
the day on which they have to play 
a solo, most of them not at all. On 


have no influence in the direction 
of nervousness. 

Of even greater importance than 
the question of what to avoid is 
the question as to what to do in 
order to be so strong that nerves 
do not enter into the case at all. 
In this way coffee, tea, alcohol and 
tobacco may exercise a favorable 
influence, because they have a stim- 
ulating and mood-producing effect. 
For this reason one so often 
finds sherry, port wine, champagne 
and cigars in green-rooms. But here also the in- 
dividual traits determine action, for some have 
naturally such excitable temperaments that champagne 
before entering upon the platform would be dangerous. 
Moreover, it must be pointed out that alcohol, taken 
regularly, entirely apart from its effect on the nerves, 
impairs the sensitiveness of discrimination in hearing, 
and on this account alone should be used with prudence 
by musicians. 


Emotional Control. 


One of the most valuable hints that can be given for 
the purpose of decrea ing nervousness is to attempt, 
before the concert, to calm the emetions. Tor the 
musie should arouse our emotions. The musician 
must not only be aroused by music; he must give him- 
self up to it, wholly and unrestrictedly. On this 
account he must be in the quietest frame of mind before 
the concert; he must even save and store up his feel- 
ings and passions, in order to express them all in his 
playing. On the other hand, one who goes to his con- 
cert confused, excited or fatigued will never play well. 
Therefore, the rule should be: in the concert as much 
emotion (passion) as possible; before the concert, on 
the contrary, complete mental poise (repose of soul). 
This is the best remedy for nervousness. Anyone who 
comes to the coneert hall perfectly calm in his mind 
will not become nervous, and the strongest emotion, 
provided that it emanates from the music itself, will 
not be able to upset his nerves, for emotion and 
nervousness are two separate things. Incidentally this 
same rule can be given to concert-goers. For they also 
should come to the concert in submission and recep- 
tivity, and also in complete peace of mind, in order to 
be the more carried away by the music. 

Exercise in the Open Air. 


So far as natural remedies for the prevention of 
nervousness are concerned, fresh air and walking are 
usually recommended to be practiced. Practically, the 
latter is extraordinarily quieting to the nerves, chiefly 
because it promotes the health generally, and the con- 
dition of the nerves is essentially connected with the 


*[Bromide is a dangerous and insidious medicine, 
which should never be experimented with, and only taken 
upon the advice of a conscientious physician, u, B. Hi.) 
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general health. Therefore, frequent muscular exercise 
in the open is always to be advised. The enjoyment of 
a beautiful country increases one’s sense of life, and 
so the “wanderings in free Nature” also bring a good 
return to music itself,- But nervousness depends really 
upon lack of oxygen in the blood*; for this nothing is 
better than plenty of fresh air. Musicians, un- 
fortunately, are usually stay-at-homes (recluses) ; they 
exercise and breathe too little. Music, as a source of 
nervous excitement, demands-for an antidote walks in 
the open, as a means of quieting and restoring the 
nerves. A little more taste for athletics would do the 
musician no harm. 


Cold Water. 


Hydropathyt (cold sponge-offs, etc.) is to be 
recommended as a further remedy for the prevention 
of nervousness. But the various treatments therein 
comprised should only be practiced occasionally, or for 
genuine curative purposes, otherwise they may have an 
injurious effect upon the emotions. Meanwhile a 
frequently renewed cold pack over the heart an hour 
before the concert, or a glass, at most, of bromide and 
water, is to be prescribed. I knew a violinist who 
suffered from a fearful, almost convulsive, trembling of 
his right arm, and who cured himself completely by 
cold sponge-offs of this arm. This remedy is also sug- 
gested to conductors whose baton trembles during 
pieces like the “Prelude to Parsifal,” in which there 
are so many rests, holds and stops for the whole 
orchestra. 


‘Deep Breathing. 


It was stated above that nervousness actually re- 
sults from lack of oxygen in the blood.* From the 
examination of this statement a yery useful hint can 
be given. It is noticeable that as soon as one begins 
to feel nervous he forgets to breathe, and takes in less 
and less air. For this reason the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the blood becomes greater, and as_a 
result the nervousness increases. Therefore, all who 
are inclined to be nervous should take care not to re- 
strict their breathing capacity. Indeed, it*is possible 
to obviate nervousness entirely through increasing the 
breathing capacity, or, in some cases at least, to keep 
it off Not many are aware of the connection between 
these two, but many musicians follow it instinctively 
by breathing heavily at difficult places. Some highly 
talented musicians often snort noticeably and I could 
name some prominent conductors who, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, render their nervousness 
innocuous by inereased breathing. This simple, 
natural, cheap and harmless remedy can be recom- 
mended to every musician; at least he can watch very 
carefully not to forget to breathe out of sheer neryous- 
ness, for then he can be sure that he cannot “attack” 
properly, or that his arm will not be steady. 


A Technical Suggestion. 


A purely technical remedy, in order to secure a firm 
attack or a quiet arm, is to hold notes pianissimo in 
the higher register as quietly and as long as possible, 
and for string instruments to try to produce piano in 
the higher positions with the heel of the bow in as calm 
a tone as possible. The skill attained in this manner 
may be as well thrown away, however, if the foregoing 
hints are not observed. 

In the meantime, however, it is farthest from my 
thoughts to suggest that the musician should think 
continually only how not to be nervous. Indeed, he 
should, above all, think of the musie which he plays, 
sink himself entirely in it, live it over, enter thoroughly 
into it, become absorbed in it and excited by it, feel 
its emotion, experience its passion—then he will find 
it hard to be nervous. From the artistic standpoint 
nervousness is impossible. It is inartistic and dis- 
pirited; it is weak. It is even unmusical. Therefore 
we must do away with it. Possibly the foregoing ex- 
ercises may help in some degree to bring this about. 


*[A professor in one of our leading medical schools 
questions this statement. Lack of suilicient oxygen in 
the blood may exist in persons who are nervous, but it 
is not the cause of the nervousness. However deep 
breathing undoubtedly helps nervousness. The dizziness 
which ocenrs sometimes is not 2 harmful sympton, 
moreover it will grow less as the deep breathing is 
kept up. §. B. H.] 


*{Mydropathy (water-cure) igs a dangerous thing in 
unskilled hands, and will not endure careless experiment- 
ing. Still, most persons are better for some form of cold 
bath daily. The simplest form is a cold sponge-of with 
& sponge wrong out in water as cold as it runs, spong- 
ing quickly and always towards the heart, beginning 
with the ‘face and chest. These sponge-offs can ad- 
vantageously follow a short warm bath. ‘There should 
be no fatigue after them, and the circulation should re- 
act well, B. B. A] 
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Making a Community Musical 


By CHARLES A. 


Cartes A, FIsuer, 


4 imon f 
Charles A. Fisher. was born in Baltimore, Md., ot 
Rohe un and North German extraction, THis tathe : wae 
a well-known orchestral musician, and looked after the 
musical education of his son, who received a good Meet ary, 
education as well, graduating from college at san) carly. 
age. In addition to his father’s training Mey Bisher 
pcknowledges indebtedn to the instruction received 
m Charles I. Raddatz, Henry 1B. Shepherd and oe 
incke, of Baltimore, and to Eduard Bellwidt, Fran ay t, 
Germany (the teacher of Van Rooy and other eminent Ger 


man ers). ae 
a Tisner has filled positions as teacher of singing and 
chorus conducting in various parts of the count t 


ived in 8 i ving several 

since 1892 has lived in St. Paul, Minn., having ene 
choruses of male and female voices, and shots wager te 
direction. Tle makes a specialty of German, MOO ae 
takes a long vacation every few years, spending 
in Burone. oe of 4 

Mr. Fisher_has given some attention e snc DAL 
fa in St. Paul, and has served on E ed. 
Tlis literar, , outside his writings on mus cal diy 
is in poetic form, for which he has received praise 
ervities of author EDITOR. | 


customary in our country to speak of a com- 

munity as “musical” or “not musical,” accord- 

ing to the quantity and the reputation of visit- 
ing artists, the number of concerts and grand operas 
given (computing mainly by the box office receipts) 
and the size of the local oratorio chorus. A large 
attendance at such functions, while it is an espree” 
sion of publie interest, in a general way, is searcely 
a reliable evidence of profound musical appreciation, 
and by no means a safe criterion of the actual HU 
cal progress—the inner musical life—of a community. 


The Oratorio Society. 


An oratorio society, properly managed and with its 
active membership carefully selected, is a musical fac- 
tor of vast importance for the general good, but, to a 
large extent, its concerts are attended from a sense of 
duty. A great many mcn go because their wives Com 
pel them to, or because they have been persuaded (very 
that it is the duty of a good citizen to 

Or, perhaps it is a matter 
such a comfort to see dear 


properly) 
support home indu 
of family pride; it , 
friends and relatives up there on the great stage, tals: 
ing an active part in the eventful proceedings. Be 
many of the audience the whole thing mu i catty 
speaking, a very tedious affair, but they are naling 
to sacrifice themselves on the altar of duty, custom or 


necessity. 
Visiting Orchestras. Grand Opera. 
The Thomas Orchestra stops in the city for two 


days on its tour, presenting fine and well-performed 


“looking to progress 
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programs. Both concerts are well attended, and the 
dutiful citizen dozes through two classical symphonies, 
going to bed with a hazy sense of having contributed 
his share to the progress of art. When ‘the same 
orchestra makes its appearance the next season, he 
protests that “he has already heard 'Yheodore 
Thomas,” and that the leader this year is a new man 
by the name of Stock; he refuses further tribute and 
declines to be bored anew. Verformances of the 
grand opera company, on its tour, are attended 
largely as a matter of fashion; it will seareely do 
not to have been there. Nor will it do for that opera 
company to come too often or to stay too long. 


Value to Musical Culture, 


Now, of course, we of the musical frater 
only too glad to have the citizens crows 
to1io concerts, no matter for what reasons; it helps, 
at any rate, to reduce the deficit. And we delight £6 
see a lot of people fill the Opera House, even if it be 
for fashion’s sake only; it swells the receipts, en- 
courages the impresario to come again, and thus en. 
ables us to hear music of which we should otherwi 3 
be deprived. But how about the real musical life ee 
the community? Ilow is that improving, and who . 

there? Doesn't this devolve oa 
the music teachers, except in so far as they mitiy 1 
assisted by a few capable and self-sacrifi¢ing oy. Be 
and by the few families in which good music 
vated for its own sak 


nity are 
ding the ora- 


women, 
Is culti- 


Great Value of Individual Work, 

The teacher who (insteg 
ternity to brag about the impossible number 
sens he has to give eve 'Y day) roieatts ar tess 
attention on the work of developing the nes 
capability and directing the trend of taste 
pupils—thus carrying into the family lite a of his 
of sound musical appreciation—ig the main le germ 
mental factor in making a community “yy fod fund 
is he who gives that original ana contin: Usical 
to the ever-increasing circle of the i 
which makes a truly apprec 
It is he whose quiet and persistent forts 
result in spreading the practice ae 
throughout the homes of the 3 
an eyer-increa 


ad of buttonholing the fra 


‘ his 
individual 


a- 

Tt 
Hous impetus 
) discrimin, 
ative audicnce 


ating 
Possible, 
a, 
; 200d music 
¢ 
joy in the reproduction of @ great deal ce “for and 
that has been left us by the great tistics the best 
And it is this nucleus of the initinted Of the art, 
of it, that really determines, jy the ae os Size 
“> (OL. tithe, 


how “musical” a community js 


Boston as an Example. 
Boston, for instance—genoy. 
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model mu 
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tion of capable and painst 
have held their art high. Tt jg due mai 
ough instruction and sound, artistic 
disseminated throughout the fay ‘ 
gent community for more 
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le the 
some 
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five or 
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is enabled to-day to point With pri S that Bos 

ape ] Pride tg on 

cent orchestra established by Mr, ] i ° the Magni, 

heps the only great orchestra jn the ceeds as Der. 

supporting. World that is se] 
i S se 

“Oh,” some one wil] me 


“Boston 
Arge leisupe 

an i cone) GL 
an Intellectual : 
range matters so as to 


and wealthy; it has a 
ever hear of 


Person yy 
fi wi 
Obtain a 0 


and there? Dollars are good Pet leisure 
have, but if you want culture ve «useful ¢ 
your time collecting dollarg. o 90% ™ustn’ 


you 
to get some le} 
made up of a number 
me 


how or other 


of indivi 
‘ \ ic 
sical community is that i 


A and 
fe Whie 
desire for musical self-impronn ! 288 the st 
e Mprovemoey Strone, 
number of good teachers t and tl lwose 
es S. 8rey 

t it is a grave eppop ALOst 
ities inves A taonange nc, Wbboes 
ci ave a monopoly of everythi that the 
The present writer knows, ie Me that ig 
secure Bohemian settlement nt UStance, oe 9 pond. 

™ the cog fat Obs 


eg} 
Sions op 


our Middle Northwest that possesses a very good 
string quartet, playing three or more times a week 
all the year round. 


Public Functions Not a True Gauge. 


An abortive attempt at the reproduction of some 
intricate modern oratorio by an unwieldy chorus, 
composed of a lot of beautiful flushed angels in white 
and a number of dejected and anxious-looking angels 
in black, a great many of them unable to cope with 
the difficulties of their parts, and insufficiently re- 
hearsed (for time presses), with a more or less 
hastily formed orchestra, insufficiently rehearsed (for 
there is a lack of funds), and an indifferent public. 
compelled to buy tickets at the point of the bayonet 
or “for pity’s sake’—all this is scarcely a safe 
sauge of musical advancement, Nor is the musical 
status of the town to be judged by the large audience 
that sits—stunned and confounded—through the in- 
explicable uproar of a superb visiting orchestra, labor 
neat of its brow to reproduce one of those 
sites and complicated products of modern ie, 
ie es on that are often a distracting enigma 

ated professional musician himself. 


Cultivate Chamber Music. 


ee ae pal for us to return more frequently 
of Chatter - orms, to give more time to the be i 
companiment— at music for the voice without ee, 
reality, ig oy fe to the string quartet, which; “ 
may: ba ie four-part song without words? aha 
generally, but opinion on musical question 
opinion never has been any difference ©" 
among musicians) on the sttité 

most beautiful and refined form of 
on of which instruments are capable? 
indeed, and of the highest order. And 
portance with the string quartet iS 
3 cee (by the four voices simply oF via 
pella—absolutely HSi not too large), but sung 4 
¥ without any accompaniment. 
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apprehend the proper ways vate 
F earnest teacher and to contribu 
Of nd Pefinement of musical work ; 
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h the better for the progress 
Should find our cities growing ™ 
astonishing rapidity ~ 
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conducting © 7 aye 
4 th 
remember that dictum of 


high seas: There is only one man aboard the ship 
and he is the captain! Arbitrary anusical sway of the 
director has been, is and always will be, the distin- 
guishing feature of every successful musical organi- 
zation. 


Necessity for Serious Work. 


It is needless to say that in order successfully to 
attempt the “intimate” sort of music required of an 
@ capella chorus, the work must be taken up with the 
most sincere and serious intent. All choruses, organ- 
ized with the main purpose in view of “having a good 
time,” are foreordained to be rather detrimental than 
beneficial to the advancement of good music; and the 
more choruses of the free and easy, ‘general socia- 
bility” kind there are in a city, the further is that 
city from being musical. Some of the best of the 
distinguished a capella choruses of Europe have, it is 
tiue, social features, but these are kept strictly sepa- 
rate from the musical work of the society—as, for in- 
stance, the annual banquet of the Caccilia Foreningen 
of Copenhagen. 

Chorus directors are, in the course of their experi- 
ence, made painfully aware of the subtle and elusive 
difficulties that beset the. organization and the main- 
tenance of even the most worthy society of amateur 
@ capella singers; so much-so that it is the dream of 
every chorus director’s life some day to guide the mu- 
sical destinies of a small aggregation of paid singers, 
with whom he may hope to realize ideal effects. Some 
such experiment was started last year in Venice, un- 
der the auspices of a coterie of public-spirited, music- 
loving citizens; the result deserves the attention of 
the musically serious as well as of the merely musi- 
cally curious. 

In this country we are probably as yet very far re- 
moved from this solution of the difficulty and must 
continue to content ourselves with gratefully accept- 
ing the kind assistance of the amateur; but we may 
be pardoned for pointing out to him the necessity of 
rendering this indispensable assistance in the spirit 
that the nature of the work demands; work that calls 
for ability, self sacrifice and devotion, not only on the 
part of the director and of the management, but also 
on the part of each individual member of the chorus. 

And as to the many diligent pupils who are spend- 
ing so much time and money in cultivating their 
voices—let them be made fully aware (no matter 
what may be the ultimate outcome of their singing) 
that it is indispensable to their musical well-being to 
devote themselves with great perseverance to the 
practice of exercises and song-work for two and more 
voices, by the best composers and—without accompa- 
niment. 


EDUCATIONAL APHORISMS. } 
BY J. CARL ESCIIMANN. 


From the very beginning nothing is more important 
than playing in steady rhythm. In the first year of 
instruction the pupil should play everything in strict 
time, naturally without stiffness or a wooden style, 
but with close attention to musical accent and phras- 
ing, until he is so steady that he can permit himself 
greater rhythmical freedom without bad results. 


Tue fundamental principles of Harmony should go 
hand-in-hand with the playing, even from the first 
lessons, to the end that the pupil may always know 
what and why. 


AN excellent means to become acquainted with the 
different characters in music notation, leger lines and 
spaces, scales, embellishments, ete., is for the pupil to 
write all these things out carefully for himself. 


In playing from the music sheet the pupil should 
accustom himself to read the notes from below up- 
wards, therefore seeing the notes of the lower (bass) 
staff a little earlier than those of the upper. He will 
thus learn to play more exactly and be less governed 
by the melody and its charm, often at the expense of 
a good accompaniment. 


TEACHERS should accustom pupils to begin at any 
measure of a composition that may be selected, and not 
only at the beginning of periods or sections, 
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Some Considerations on Foreign Study 


[The following article is by a well-known American Musician now in Europe.—Editor.) 


A: PECULIAR quality of imagination lies in this, 
that it pictures what it never can have real- 
ized through others. The imaginative man 
in a quiet place is far from being isolated. Only the 
dull mind needs the constant’ stimulus of seeing: and 
hearing things created by others. So when the ambi- 
tious student thinks that he is dying from wsthetic thirst 
and hunger in his own little corner of the earth, it is 
true—up to a certain point and for some years. And if 
he gets an opportunity to get out and see things, 
encourage it by all means; but as Emerson suggests, 
traveling may be a Vool’s Paradise; and with many 
students it is, when the constancy of it ultimately 
prevents his settling down and, after settling his 
point of view (if he has one!), creating. 

But when he gets this important opportunity to 
go away to study—shall it be to a large city in the 
United States or in Europe? Here I shall simply 
present some things which have passed through my 
mind after studying closely the student condition in 
Europe and at home. 


Language. 


A veritable stone wall between you and your 
foreign ‘teacher. That must have the first considera- 
tion. You can know nothing of the subtleties of his 
explanation without a vocabulary as comprehensive and 
a phraseology as idiomatic in German, let us say, as 
in your own tongue. Just go over, order your dinner 
in general terms, sce how difficult to do well, and 
then fancy what you can grasp from a Teutonic 
pedagogic discussion of the larynx. You have a lan- 
guage instinct, have you? Then spend most of your 
days studying German instead of the thing you came 
over for. 

Preparation. 


As beardless Latin students of the ripe age of six- 
teen years have a way of saying: “O, ye gods and 
little fishes!” What a pack of untrained students we 
meet in foreign lands! They are not any too familiar 
with English, much less Italian. Their technic is 
“minus” third grade, yet they think that foreign air 
is an open sesame to technical fluency. If you come, 
come prepared in language, fingers and throat; other- 
wise it is all waste time and sadness of spirit. 


Place. 


Whether it shall be to some city in Germany, 
France or Italy depends upon what you want: what 
instrument you have as “major,” also, what your 
characteristic mode of thought is, and where you 
expect to spend most of your working life after you 
have returned home. Wherever you are, do not lose 
sight of the doings and customs of the country in 
which you expect to work. A poor teacher may be 
a great many different things, but one sure sign of 
his pedagogic poverty is his inability to grasp the 
psychology of his pupil. There lies the fault of the 
denationalized teacher. 


American versus Foreign Pedagogy. 


The American is the best teacher on the face of the 
globe; that is, his instinct leads him toward a firm 
grasp of the essentials of teaching. Naturally, so 
many questions enter into the matter that one cannot 
come quickly to a conclusion. But the understand- 
ing of natures peculiar to the persons of some other 
nation is quite hard for anyone, so that your foreign 
teacher must necessarily experiment with you if he 
has not experimented with your predecessors—a sad 
and unsuccessful period for you. 

Then, our native teachers are inclined to less 
routine and more searching after the psychology of 
the act. That is where the foreigner can never 
compete. Some of our teachers may err on the side 
of too little routine, but the ultimate effect on the 
average pupil with average musical faculties is im- 


mensely better. ; 
Do not misunderstand. It is not the lack of rou- 


tine, but the emphasis upon extracting the initiative 
of the pupil, that results so favorably by developing 
him in an all-round manner as the hammer-away 


method never does and never did. 


Clear analytic language is another American char- 
acteristic. Analysis is Teutonic, but clear, “ditect, 
vital analyses are French, English and American. 

Another foreign injustice is the estimating of Ameri- 
ean pupils without a prolonged searching examination 
of what they have done. “Shust begin ofer again” is 
as frequent as it is bad English. It is also--lazy 
pedagogy. i ae 

Concerts? 

Yes, by all means—all you can hear, if discrimi- 
nately attended, whether in New York, Chicago or Ber- 
lin. In Berlin there assembles a mighty army of aspir- 
ing and perspiring pianists (and so forth !) who make 
their debuts, cut out the criticisms—so much as they 


see fit!—and are never heard of again. It is the 
starting point of “careers’—or the opposite. It re- 


quires more insight there to select the right thing 
to attend than perhaps elsewhere. While it has more 
music it also has a marvelously undigested lot of “art- 
ists” whose show bills are of the same color as those 
of the Real Thing. 

Then these cities are filled with a lot of students 
who haven’t enough money to go to the necessary 
number of operas and concerts. That, too, is vanity 
Without a multitude of experiences at this period 
your lessons are comparatively ineffective. The great 
artists that you hear are the real pedagogues. 

But what about the relative value of concerts in 
the United States and Europe? That is a very diffi- 
cult question to deal with; it is a question of statis- 
tics and—personal taste. In New York the season 
is shorter than in Berlin, but I am inclined to believe 
from familiarity with both places that New York 
has a smaller percentage of unfledged artists thrust 
upon it by managers. I think that its artists are 
culled; there is a sifting every year, explained by our 
so-called “star” system, The first of November saw 
a number of the first opera houses of Europe lose each 
one or more of their best people. I asked residents 


where they were, as they were mourning them. ‘The 
answer was: America. 
Yes, our best people may be foreigners. But so 


it is everywhere. People recognize that artistic in- 
breeding is bad. The best Germans are Poles, Russians 
and Hungarians! Look over the lists of concert 
givers in Berlin, consult their nationalities and—be 
surprised ! 

This is perhaps not the place to discuss further a 
problem of this sort. I simply desire to draw. atten- 
tion to our “bad perspective.” In the eyes of. the 
untraveled and the undiscriminating traveled, Europe 
is the only place for everything musical. Let us 
spend part of our time informing ourselves of what 
we possess musically. You will trust your musical 
life to Chicago more quickly than Leipzig, Dresden 
and Munich combined, and it will not cost you any 
more. What I write here is advisedly written; it is 
not a guess; I have certain things on file for a single 
later article of considerable interest to Americans. 
No, it is not chauvinism ; it is discrimination, I hope. 


The Stimulation of the Imagination. 


That is the greatest thing in this world! Oh! for 
an oasis in the desert of musical facts! If your 
teacher, or the concerts you hear, or a Wanderjahr 
can give you that, then are you in the right environ- 
ment, That is true pedagogy. Studying and concert 
going and traveling really form a Pool’s Pa radise uwn- 
less your pulse beats faster, Teaching will never 


make you a technician, or concert-going an inter- 
preter without the projection of your thought. 
You can compose better in Mauch Chunk with 


imagination than in Berlin without it. If bumping 
into new people and language, wearing new Teutonic 
shoes and blouses help your fancy, go abroad, Any- 
thing for that. 

Do you know why so many persons come back from 
Europe with no development? Beeause they were 
not prepared is only one reason—it is primarily be- 
cause the spring of all growth lies in imaginative 
stimulus and no one understood them sufliciently to 
bring that about. ‘The lamentations of Jeremiah were 
as nothing to the shame of the undeveloped. 
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SOME MODERN TECHNIC DELUSIONS AND 
A SUGGESTED REMEDY. 


BY MRS. MARY GREGORY MURRAY. 


(Mrs. Murray's musical education was begun before she 
was six years old by her mother, whose standard was let- 
ter perfect accuracy in every detail. She commenced teach- 
ing before she was fifteen years old. Other teachers 
were Charles H. Jarvis (piano), and David D. Wood 
(organ), both of Philadelphia. She also spent three sea- 
sons with Miss Anna Jackson, of Philadelphia, a teacher, 
who had evolved a method similar to that of Frederick 
Wieck, and afterwards taught by Mme. Schumann. For 
some time Mrs. Murray contemplated going to Germany 
to study with Mme. Schumann, but finally concluded to 
place herself under the instruction of William Mason, in 
New York city, a decision she has never regretted. 

Her present work, carried on in New York city and in 
Philadelphia, is of three kinds: Public lecture-recitals, 
educational in character, class instrwetion in the “Prin: 
ciples of Expression in Music,” using Christiani's work as 
a text-book, and private instruction based on the prin- 

_ ciples of Dr. Mason as embodied in his ‘Touch and 
Technic.” 

Outside of music, Mrs. Murray is particularly interested 
in science, inventions, social problems and psychic re- 
search, rprror.] 


In an old fairy tale, “Invisible goblins filched from 
the forks and spoons of luckless mortals the food they 
were conveying to their mouths. Whereat arose com- 
plaint from the victims that all they ate tasted alike!” 

It is hardly an exaggeration to claim that similar 
protests would be endorsed by the majority of lovers 
of real music who are enticed to musicales and re- 
citals by programs of varied and beautiful compo- 
sitions drawn from apparently extensive repertoire, 
but resulting in a minimum amount of satisfaction as 
to musical effects. The hungry music-listener asks 
for bread and is handed—“a lemon !” or its equivalent. 
This is more especially the case in the field of 
pianism, where one is forcibly reminded of Deppé’s 
vivid and facetious criticism—‘“They play so. much, 
and know so little!” 4 

Tradition has fastened upon us certain assertions 
and formulas regarding what is known as “Technic” 
in piano playing, which are rapidly proving to be 
mere delusions, depriving us of much real and very 
necessary nourishment, musically, for both soul and 
body. 

One of the great limitations of the 
human animal is inertia: disinclina- 
tion to make individual effort, whether 
physical, mental or spiritual—especially if it is pos- 
sible, in however slight degree, to accomplish results 
vicariously. And so we grasp with avidity at any 
scheme—from predigested foods to standards of art— 
which can be taken into the system in gelatine cap- 
sules—(as it were)—while the brain sleeps. 

“The great purpose of education,” 
says Prof. Haeckel, “is to teach us to 
think for ourselves.” “But,” says the 
pessimist—‘the man who has brains 
enough, and energy enough—(and courage enough)— 
to think for himself is looked upon as a wild destroyer 
of tradition and a dangerous enemy of society.” And 
so it is declared that “Few people think, A great 
many think they think. And a very great many only 
think they think they think !’’* 

Technic—variously defined in the 
past, has been briefly summarized as 
“the ability to play the greatest 
number of notes in the smallest pos- 
sible space of time.” Derived, perhaps from the Ger- 
man word “fingerfertigkeit,” which, by a free trans- 
lation, might stand for—kiting the fingers over the 
keys. This may be “mécanique’—or “facilitique” 
(2), but is only one side of “technique.” “ase and 
speed in doing a thing do not give a work lasting 
solidity or beauty.; 


Inertia. 


Self- 
Dependence. 


Technic 
Defined. 


‘i This latter notion is one of the 
Delusion three principal delusions handed down, 
One. both by printed and oral instruction, 


for seyeral generations, until, in the 
present age, we have developed a sort of mental and 
tonal “strabismus’”—without perspective or the es- 
sential sense of relative values. The ability to rattle 
off any given formula involving the wiggling of ten 
fingers over the eighty-six keys of the piano keyboard 
—faster than anyone else in the world—constitutes 
no claim whatever to true musical ability. In fact, 
the idea that it is music at all is part of the first great 
delusion, and leads directly to the second, namely: 
“A tonal accompaniment is no more 
necessary in acquiring technic for the 
piano than in learning to operate a 
typewriter or a sewing machine!” 
This assertion has been hammered into the technical 


Delusion 
Two. 


*The Philistine. +Plutarcb. 
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work too much with the fingers and too little with the 
mind, . . . and think they prove ability by great 
display of rapidity and agility.” And thirty years later 
Christiani cautioned us against using the “down-stroke” 
—or “anschlag’—literally as though the keys were to 
to be struck, but to substitute “finger pressure.” 
Adolph Kullak also advocated the use of ‘“weight- 
pressure in the finger-tips,” instead of stroke, for the 
elementary foundation touch. Eliminate all tendency 
to hurry. Technic must have time to grow and is re- 
tarded by being forced. “It takes ‘three years to 
make a three-year-old elm tree.” After the process 
of elimination comes 

To this end the best advice is “One 
thing at a time.” One tone—one ef- 
fort—transmitted through one finger. 
Let the effort be for transmission 
rather than creation of force. Give the brain time to 
register sensations of consciousness of all the pro- 
cesses involved—not all at once, but in regular orderly 
sequence. Finish each tone in the beginning. No 
series of imperfect or unfinished tones can ever be 
made truly artistic in effect by any artificial process 
of final varnishing. 

Aim for conscious elasticity in the 
condition of the whole muscular sys- 
tem, which should be brought fully 
into play in the elementary study of “touch for tone- 
production.” Right here begins the great work of de- 
veloping the esthetic faculties. Here, too, we acquire 
the new point of view regarding velocity, as referring 
primarily to rapidity of muscular motion in producing 
single tones, and only secondarily to rapid successions 
of tones. We should never make a motion of the 
finger, wrist or arm without a good reason! that is, 
“mental guidance.” The final process is: . 

y ‘ U Study -to make direct connection be- 
Correlation. tween groups of tones in simple forms 

of technical exercises and their rhyth- 
mie and melodic embodiment in some geunine com- 
position. All technical forms, whether simple or com- 
plicated, should be looked upon as embryo composi- 
tions, divested, for the time being only, of the beautiful 
drapery of a composer's individual and characteristic 
melody, harmony and rhythm. Then, too, what is 
done in the beginning technically—that is, muscularly 
—should have direct and intentional bearing upon the 
elaborate complications of the most adyanced forms. 
This is directly in line with the law of “the conserva- 
tion of energy,” and dispenses with much of the obso- 
lete intermediary material, formerly considered neces- 
sary as preparation for such work. A “safe, sane and 
sound” system of technic no longer recognizes: the need 
for expending time or energy in doing what is known 
as “dead technic.” The very expression relegates it 
to the “dead past.” 


Simplifi- 
cation, 


Elasticity. 


MUSICAL PRETENSE. _ 

Many musical persons are blind and indifferent to 
all about them. "Tis no wonder that their minds 
stagnate! At the last New York Symphony Con- 
cert I heard one lady inquire of another. “What is a 
concerto, anyway?’ The other gazed blankly at her 
program for a moment, and then answered: “Why, 
I really don’t know!” Now, to my certain knowledge, 
that woman has been attending these concerts 
for years. If she had possessed even ordinary am- 
bition, she could have purchased, for a small sum, @ 
little book of definitions which would have made every 


word on the program comprehensive to her, in con- 
. . . . rogra . 
junction with the analytical notes on the nies 

in the 


There are many intelligent, happy listeners 3 
concert halls who are unable to play even a simple 
melody; and there are also many good technical per- 
formers who musically understand nothing of the true 
significance of the music to which they listen. They 
have never translated the language of music; in fact, 
they do not even know that it is a language, or that 
it conveys intellectual messages, as well as emotional 
ones, to those who have “ears to hear!” Such ins 
difference as theirs, such ignorance, is far more in- 
excusable than mere stupidity. 


PHYSICIANS, lawyers, and men in all occupations 
take advantage of their society and clubs, that they 
may “talk things over” and thus improve their own 
methods of doing things. Why should we not do the 
same? These men also study their business and pro- 
fessional journals—why not we? Moreover, they plan 
ahead, for the needs of their patients and their clients 
and give them directions for home treatment. 


THE ETUDE 


THE DANGERS OF THOUGHTLESS AUTO- 
MATIC PRACTICE. 


BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 

WHILE automatism is a desideratum in musical per- 
formance, too much automatism in practice hours may 
work against attainment of the best results. The 
proper kind of automatic action comes through repe- 
tition of conscious efforts; unconscious correctness 
does not come through thoughtless repetitions, but 
through conscious direction of the means toward the 
end. 

The present writer has known more than one 
student of piano-playing to practice scales with a 
novel placed on the music rack, reading the book and 
letting the hands go through the scale progressions as 
best they might—a kind of getting righteousness by 
prayer-wheel or bead-telling operation, as it were; only 
with this difference that no particular good was ob- 
tained by turning over to the unconscious action of 
the brain a partly educated function; neither practice 
nor novel was satisfactory, and the pupil was deluding 
himself with the thought that he was gaining in skill 
and having a good time the while. 

The reason that such practice is useless is found 
in the fact that definite thought concerning a certain 
set of muscles or concerning their action is necessary 
to vivify them to the best results, and to the point 
where their action may safely be handed over to the 
automatic portion of the mind. : 

In prehistoric man, thinking was always associated 
with physical action, as now seen in the lower animals. 
Action had its origin in thought. Thought was simply 
a spring of action, not a logical cogitation. Man has 
not entirely gotten away from this original state of 
affairs, as proven to-day; for when one thinks strongly 
of some part of the body, the automatic nerve centers 
increase the supply of blood sent to that part, making 
it ready for action. 

Think of an appetizing viand. The salivary glands 
‘and the walls of the stomach immediately begin the 
secretion of juices for the digestion of the possible 
morsel. Do-you think of running? The muscular 
apparatus of the legs is supplied with more blood and 
nervous energy. Do you concentrate the attention 
closely on the right hand? A delicate thermometer 
placed in it will register a higher degree of tempera- 
ture than one held in the left at the same time. The 
nerve centers and the circulation respond to the mental 
direction of the thought. 

Thus it is seen that states of body 
result from states of mind. Emo- 
tions involve bodily states; in fact, 
one authority says: “An emotion 
may involve all the functions of the 
body — circulation, blood pressure, 
muscular tension, respiration and 
glandular activities.” This has prac- 
tical bearing on the subjects of musi- 
cal practice and emotional interpre- 
tation by means of music. 

Practice of the automatic variety 
does not give the physical warming 
up that conscious thought brings to 
the muscular apparatus. In the 
former, the muscles are, to a certain 
extent, left cold and inert. The brain 
ends are quiescent; they may be in 
actual error. At any rate, mind, 
conscious or unconscious—and the 
latter results from the former—is at 
all times in control, and correct 
action can be fixed in a habit only 
by conscious reproductions. Ten 
minutes of scale practice with 
thought given to the subject with the 
utmost fixedness js better than an 
hour of automatic meanderings over 
the keyboard. It is not so much a 
matter of “how long,” but of “how 
much close attention.” 

“For the best results in the shortest 
time concentration of thought is a 
psychological necessity. One student 
says “I have practiced five hours 
to-day,” that is, she has held 
n a piano stool that long and has 
sent her fingers over so many 
thousands of notes. Another says ‘tke 
have worked three hours.” Possibly 
latter one has given three one- 
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hour periods of the closest attention to her piano 
music. The result would be that the second person 
would have gained much more than the first. 

Concentration of thought is the thing hardest to 
implant in the mind of the pupil. A teacher’s work 
as an instructor will be in proportion to his success 
in this regard, other things being equal. Putting the 
purely musical results aside, a teacher in any line of 
study may be measured up, as to his success with 
his students, by this feature of developing the power 
of concentrated attention for extended periods of time. 

Practically every pupil has sufficient mentality to ar- 
vive at an understanding of the rudiments of music; 
nearly every one may come to the point of putting a 
certain finger on a certain key at a certain time. And 
the majority have more or less of those aesthetic pos- 
sibilities that lead to an appreciation of the beauties 
of music. But every teacher will bear out the assertion 
that the feature most generally lacking is the power to 
concentrate the attention on a given piece of work and 
hold it there until its difficulties are conquered. Some 
have it more, many less; and lack of it produces the 
heedless, mistake-making, unprepared-lesson sort of 
pupil. F 

Not only does one need this power of concentration 
in a general way, but he must apply it to the individual 
features of -practice, such as noted in the opening 
paragraphs of this article. It is the conscious effort 
that wins, not the thoughtless one. Conscious repeti- 
tion of difficulties conquers them. And no one need 
be afraid of the wear and tear of the brain in the 
process, for every close thought makes the next one 
easier. The brain grows on what it feeds. Give it 
work and it works better. Shut it off from conscious 
action and it weakens and becomes atrophied. Con- 
centration of thought is the root of all technical or 
aesthetic progress. 


Tue mistake we moderns make in judging old vocal 
music is that we do not understand that the com- 
posers aimed at more than the singing of the words. 
In fact, these were merely a text for the fullest ex- 
pression of which music was then capable. No con- 
siderations of dramatic propriety held the composer's 
hand. He was bent on extracting as much music as 
he could from the emotional contents of each verse. 
The actual words did not matter.—Baughan. 


Mozarv, 
From @ bust by Aurelio Micheli. 


N construction the left hand is the exact opposite 
of the right, and by nature is its equal. But be- 
cause the right hand is the one most engaged in 

piano playing and everyday use, the left hand is neg- 
jected and remains weaker. Yet piano playing demands 
two equally developed hands, as, for example, when the 
principal part (melody) is in the lower part of the 
‘keyboard, when fast runs are given to the bass, when 
| melody and accompaniment lie in the left-hand part. 
Then the left hand must produce the same quality of 
singing tone, must possess the same speed and power 
4 of execution as the right, and display no weakness or 
“lefthandedness.” The pianist must then have made 
his left hand a second right hand. When composers 
are consumed by the “heavenly fire’ they have no con- 
| siderations for the physical weakness of the every- 
day piano player. It is, therefore, necessary to im- 
| prove by practice the neglected but natural ability of 
the left hand. 

The literature for the left hand is becoming quite 
extensive. There are a great many studies and pieces 
for it, probably because the older writers neglected the 
left hand and made the right do most of the hard work. 
The polyphonic style of Bach’s works, however, re- 
quires the same ability of both hands. So many of 
the newer left-hand pieces are so beautiful that one’s 
right hand can hardly refrain from joining in. 

A great many of these pieces do not sound one- 
handed at all; so true is this that many persons do 
not want to believe their ears when they see what can 
be done with five left-hand fingers. By all kinds of 
dexterous movements of the fingers, by sliding, and 
rolling of chords, by careful shading from piano to 
forte, and by artistic pedaling, the effect is that of 
ten fingers at work. ‘ 

Even the great pianists delight occasionally to 
astonish with a left-hand piece, to show how much 
can be done with only five fingers. There are a few 
pieces for the right hand alone, but the left is the 
favorite and best adapted for such feats. Of course, 
it is much easier to play the same piece with two 
hands than with one, just as it is easier to dance with 
two feet than one, and no doubt looks even more 
balanced, but that does not hinder professional dancers 
from displaying their marvelous skill on one foot or toe. 
There are even a couple of pieces for one finger, by 
Wm. Mason and Carl Meyer. It need not be physical 
inability that compels a person to use the left “hand 
only. I remember having attended a shooting match 
where a man who had surpassed all his competitors 
proposed to hold his gun with his left hand and shoot 
without the assistance of the right, by pulling the 
trigger with his left index finger. They eagerly ac- 
cepted his challenge, but he was such a sure shot, even 
with his left hand alone, that they all Jost. 

Everything that the right ‘hand can do is demanded 
of the left: for example, there are the simultaneous 
parts of two or more voices; places where the melody 
must be made more prominent than the accompani- 
ment in the same hand; there is no limit to velocity, 
extended and surging arpeggios, trills with melody 
notes, heavy chords skipping from one end of the 
keyboard to the other, implying all kinds of wrist and 
arm movements; octaves in runs and skips; and, 
above all, the most judicious pedaling, which alone 
would repay a careful left hand study. 

In other ways it might be profitable to a teacher 
to possess a knowledge of the left hand literature. 
It happened so to me. I had a pupil whose right 
hand was injured, apparently putting a stop to her 

lessons for several months at least. But I proposed 
that she should keep up her piano practice by devot- 
ing her entire time to her left hand, and thus the 
lessons were never interrupted. She derived great 
benefit from it, my knowledge meant money to me. 
I had another case, that of a pupil who had a severe 
attack of rheumatism in the right arm. 

The variety of forms found in the left hand litera- 


ture is surprising. In dance forms we have the 
Allemande, Bourrée (in Pauer’s Suite), Chaconne 
(Bach-Brahms), Gaevottes (Bach, WKébler, Rhein- 
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berger, Pauer), Gigue (Pauer), Léndler 
Mazurka (Rheinberger), Menuettos 
Reinecke), Polkas (Woote), Sarabande (Pauer 
Waltzes (Zichy, Hummel, Foote, Smith), a rune 
March (Spindler), among the Marches ‘(aint Hh 
Other forms are the Rhapsodies (Marxsen, Zi ae 
Scherzo, Canzonetta (Marxsen), Capriccio hie 
Zichy), Serenade  (Zichy, Spindler), Rare 7 ae 
(Turner), Impromptu (Gurlitt), Allegros (Zichy ta 
The Roimances are almest as numberless a. tee 
called Btudes. Melody studies or “Songs. ae a 
Words” (and oftentimes without meaning) ‘without 
have been the delight of the majority of com; hates 0 
music for the left hand alone, because a mal sage oe 
sisting of many long tones, and held out by tie sae 
could be embellished with all kinds of good ae pasa, 
peggio-work. The opera fantasias of Bumag ad ae 
effective and show careful and original reseg Soe ae 
sibilities. We have even Fugues for tl ne ree. 
(Rheinberger) and four yoices nies zoiges 
Sonata has found worthy representati es ane 
and Zichy. amen in Reinecke 
The music for the left hand is 


two staves like two-hand music: it is nec 
, “e! 


(Spindler), 
(Rheinberger, 


senerally written on 


so because the left hand is not confined fae ie lo 
he bass 


part, but plays all over the pi 

y : 3€ piano keyboar 
few ‘Dieces are written on one stat! (Wo 
Gerritt Smith), Occasionally three pit, Foote, 
sary to make clear the interlockin: 


and its accompaniment (Fumagal; of the mel 
dentale). (Pumagalli, Htude 1 


Etude de Concert, 
sy 


Zicuy 


Capriccio. 


The greatest left-han yer j. Pees 
born in Hungary, in kes i Count Gozg 
misfortune to lose hig right aan oa he 
accident. Undaunted, he ‘threw ‘ rough 
the study of playing the pian vutire 
and tried to accomplish with s ree 
with two. Thus he gained g ie, 
of perfection and taste, Not Ae 
ae one of the most sang ce 
e stu music for the love of ee Dianigts 
profession, as he followed th a ney Sts 
time he was president of the Ke 
Opera at Budapest. Being Set 
for charitable purposes, @ 
and also a poet. 
cities, and his playing 
pare ae ea and unique. 
r ime. Zich ishes 
he dedicated to tite ae w Set of Die eee 
and declared that in effect ee the 
many two or four-hand ae 
he could not resist the 
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Liszt 


charming and brilliant Valse d’Adele for players with 
two hands. But the irony of the fact is that two- 
handed players much prefer the original left-hand 
piece. 
R Progressive teachers will find that a “Left-handed 
precital will attract a great deal of attention. There 
7 something unusual and unnatural, almost uncanny, 
renee the whole performance of such a program, and 
ae audience is gradually haunted by the illusion 
aia oe the players are one-handed. ‘In order to 
Ff vist = extent of the left-hand musie literature, 
s same is added. However = of 
completeness can be made SEY ENO) Dia 
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USIC has a yery high place among the ideas 
that the great men in literature have used in 
their work. Few works of breadth in subject 

and treatment are without references to music, to 
musical works and musicians. A singular fact is that 
these references are frequently inaccurate or mere 
rhapsody : so much is this the case that articles have 
been written on the mistakes of various poets and 
prose writers. But, when we examine the dramatic and 
poetical works of Shakespeare, we are amazed at the 
clearness, accuracy and wide range of knowledge, as 
well as the happy characterization shown in his 
references to music, instruments, even jn matters of 
theory. 

One of the latest books on the subject is “The 
Shakespeare and Music Birthday Book,” compiled by 
Sir J. Frederick Bridge, the eminent English com- 
poser and organist of Westminster Abbey. In addi- 
tion to his high standing as a musician, Sir Frederick 
is a devoted student of Shakespeare, especially from 
the point of view of the mu n. This fact gives 
peculiar interest to the book in question, which con- 
tains a quotation bearing on music for every day in 


the year. The compiler has been very happy 11 hs 
selection, as he has been able to make the quotation 
neides 


very aptly fit the musician whose natal day col 
with the one for which the reference was selected. 
This will be clearly noted in a few that follow, some 
of them Leing specially applicable, from one point of 
view or another: 


January 27, Mozart— F 
“Tis strange that death should sing, 
I am the cygnet to this pale, faint swan 


r e s ¥ to his own death.” 
Who chants a doleful hymn tHe vin eae 


> written 


This is in allusion to Mozart's “Requiem, i 
just before his death, and sung to bim by a fev 
friends, a scene preserved in the familiar picture. 

January 81, Scuee 

air, with admirable rich 


“A wonderful 
words to it. 


weet 


Cymbeline, IL, 3. 


melody, inexhaustible and 


Schubert, the 


overflowing ! 


fount of 


Vebruary 18, Paganrni-— 
“THere’s my fiddle-stick; here's that 


you dance.” : 
‘ Romeo and Jutict, WT. 1. 


shall make 
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Shakespeare makes frequent allusion to the fiddle. 
‘lute and other stringed instruments, some of them 
being exceedingly apt, and suggesting a close ac- 
quaintance with the instruments and the systems of 
playing them. Paganini might well be called a 
“fiddle-stick,” so intimately has his name been asso- 
ciated with its mastery. 


February 20, Czerny— 
“Toward the education of your daughter, 
I here bestow a simple instrument.” 


—Taming of the Shrew, TI, 1. 


The reader will not need to be reminded of the 
“educational quality” of Czerny's compositions. 


February 22, Cuorprin— 
“Musie, moody food 
Of us that trade is love.” i 
—Antony and Cleopatra, II, 5. 
The compiler evidently had in mind the side of his 
nature which Chopin shows most clearly in his Noe- 
turnes and some of the Etudes. 


March 19, MeLba— 
“We two alone will sing like birds.” 
—King Lear, V, 3. 
Tlow well this characterizes the spontaneous qual- 
ity of the great artist’s singing! 


March 31, ILzypN— 
“To musie plants and flowers 


Ever spring; as sun and showers 
There had made a lasting spring.” 


—Henry VIII, Ill, 1. 


Most aptly does this indicate the sunny, genial 
character of Tlaydn’s music, as well as hint at 
“The Seasons.” 


April 4, Rreurer— 
“Come on; tune.”"—Cymbeline, II, 8. 


This suggests that even in Shakespeare's time there 
was use for the concert-meistcr and conductor. 


April 8, Tartini— 
“The devil rides upon a fiddle-stick.” 
—Henry IV, Part I, I, 1. 
The reader will recognize the compiler's allusion 
to the well-known composition by Tartini, “The Devil's 
Trill,’ the motive of which the composer claims to 
have received in a dream. 


May 22, WacNer— 
“Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
‘Will hum about mine ears.’—T'empest, IIT, 2. 


An anti-Wagnerian suggestion. 


1 Was Shakespeare 
prophetic? 


May 23, Viorrr— 
“She did call me_raseal fiddler, 
And twangling Jack.” 
—Taming of the Shrew, I, 1. 
was evidently not held in high esteem 
Times have changed him into violinist 
Viotti was hardly in the “fiddler” class. 


The “fiddler” 
by the lady. 
and artist. 


June 8, Scuumann— 
“Those dulcet sounds in break of day, 


That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s ear 
And summon him to marriage.” 


—Merchant of Venice, IIT, 2. 
Evidently intended by the compiler as an allusion 
to Schumann's love romance. 


June 11, Srravss, R.— 


“Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sound- 
ing.”"—Poems. 


Even in Shakespeare’s time there existed “music of 


zition of “Richard 


not inapt characteri 
” style. 


the future 
the Second’ 


August 18, WiEeck— 
“Madam, before you touch the instrument, 
No learn the order of my fingering. 


T must begin with rndiments of ar 
Taming of the Shrew, TIT, 1, 
\ picture of the pedagogue. 
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September 6, NovELLo—_- i 
“Come on; there is sixpence for you; let’s have 
a song.”"—T'welfth Night, U1, 3. 


A good-natured réference to the great English music 
publisher. The composer always thinks that the pub- 
lisher will buy only at the lowest price. 


November 6, PADEREWSKI— 
ine, DPhilomel ar ae 
Make thy sod grow in my dishevelled hair. 
—Poems. 


See the Burne Jones portrait of Paderewski. 


November 14, Curwen— 
“T will carry no crotchets! I'll re you, I'l fa you: 
do you note me.”—Itomeo and Juliet, IV, 5. 


A happy characterization of the leader of the Tonic 
Sol Fa movement in England. 


November 15, HerscieLt— 


“Hark, what music's this?’—“The musie of the 
spheres.”—Pericles, V, 1. 


The famous astronomer and inventor of the tele- 
scope which bears his name was, in his younger days 
before he went to England, an oboe player in a mili- 
tary band. After he located in England he supported 
himself by organ playing and music teaching, mean- 
while pursuing his scientific studies. 


December 16, BeeTnovEN— 
“Ears deep-sweet music, 
wounding.”—Poens, 


and heart’s deep-sore 
Specially applicable after deafness threw the com- 
poser entirely upon inward hearing. 


December 18, Werer— 


“That strain again !—it had a dying fall.” 


—Twelfth Night, I, 1. 


The compiler overlooked the fact that the American 
composer, MacDowell, was also born on this day. In 
the light of recent events the quotation has a signifi- 
cant bearing upon the sorrowful ending of his musical 
career. 

In addition to the interest which a book like this 
has, both musical and literary, it. will have special 
value to those who are fond of having musical quota- 
tions on programs or who wish poetical thoughts and 
illustrations for use in writines on musical subjects, 
so wide is the range of the 355 selections contained 
in the book. 


A SLIDING SCALE OF FEES. 


IN one of Freytag's novels the newly elected school- 
master is considering the question of giving some of 
the older boys additional private instruction in Latin, 
He is promised extra payment, but he says: ‘The 
money cuts no figure with me. I will take the boys— 
but only on my own terms.” 

“What are they?” he is asked. 

“First—that T shall take them only on trial; 
second—that at the end of the first quarter I shall 
myself have the right to determine how much I shall 
kaye for my work, The stupid ones shall pay double 
and those who give me pleasure by their progress shall 
pay less, for I have trouble and vexation with poor 
scholars,” 

This sentiment will appeal to all teachers. Tt reminds 
one of the decision of Quintilian, the great Roman 
rhetorician, who, in one of his “Institutions of Ora- 
tory,” thus introduced Timothais, a celebrated flute 
player, and a contemporary of Alexander of Macedon : 
any believe that children do not require a teacher 
of great merit for their first lessons, but that for a 
time they can study with profit under inferior in- 
structors. I believe, on the contrary, that it is better 
once 


to begin at with the best instruction possible. 
Nothing is so difficult as to uproot faults that have 
heen contracted under inexperienced teachers. A dou- 
ble burden falls upon their successors, for it is harder 
and more nec: ry to forget than to leam anew 
from the ming, Therefore shall Timothais, a 
noted flute player, have twice as much for teaching 
those who have studied under other teachers as for 
those who begin entirely new in the art?” 

These words may be commended to parents who 
are choosing music teachers for their children. 
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Are the Keys with Flats in the Signatures 
Easier to Play than Keys withSharps? Why? 


A. SYMPOSIUM: 


Replies by HARRY R. DETWEILER 
DR. ROBERT GOLDBECK 


Harry R. Detweiler. 


Yes, for technical and natural reasons. The majority 
of compositions are written in one or more of the 
first four sharp or flat keys, or in their relative minors, 
therefore D, A, EH, B and B flat, Eo flat, A flat, D flat 
will serve for comparison, omitting G and I’, as G flat 
and I° sharp present the same hand conditions. In 
the comparison remember this: That technical diffi- 
culty lies in-hand position or sequence of hand condi- 
tions, and as all compositions are based on the primary 
chords of their keys these chords influence hand condi- 
tions more than any others. 

Compare the triads (tonic, sub-dominant and 
dominant) in all their inversions in the above keys 
(D, F sharp, A—D flat, F, A flat, ete.) , noting how they 
affect hand position. Wither with regular fingering in 
both hands, or in avoiding the thumb on black keys, 
the result is the same—positions in flat keys are much 
more comfortable for the hand. ‘The dominant seventh 
chords of the flat keys, in the passage or arpeggio, 
represent natural, easy hand positions, and this is not 
true in the sharp keys. 

The “note picture’ (the image in the mind of the 
notes as they look in print), from habit, aids the hand 
picture. The dominant of minor flat keys is always a 
familiar natural chord, both to the eye and to the 
hand, whereas the dominant of minor sharp keys often 
confuses the eye and the hand on account of its “white 
key” sharps and double sharps. 

Keys with flats in their signature furnish comfort- 
able hand positions and natural eye, ear and hand 
pictures; therefore they are easier to play than keys 
with sharps. 

Dr. Robert Goldbeck. 


ALL teachers on this side of the ocean know that 
their pupils prefer pieces written in keys with flats 
to those with sharps. Considering the circumstance 
that keys with flats are much easier to play, it is 
rather singular that on the Continent of Kurope, par- 
ticularly in Germany and France, no such preference 
js known. ‘The young players there, let alone the 
artists, read and play pieces in sharps just as readily 
ns those in flats. It is easy to prove this by the fact 
that all the great masters as far back as Bach, and 
after him Haydn, Mozart, Jeethoven, +hubert, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Thalberg, Liszt, and 
our contemporary Grieg, have written as many pieces 
or larger works for the piano in keys with sharps as 
with flats. Among the musical literature that comes 
to us from Germany and other Huropean countries we 
cannot help noticing the large number of piano pieces, 


and even songs, written in sharps. 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that the 
Ascher, Lange, 
ry usually com- 


more popular inferior writers, such a 
Leybach, Bohm and many others, ve 
pose in keys with flats. 

The piano pieces published 
lighter writers, and perhaps by the better ones also, 
show a vast majority of k jn flats. We Americans 
are practical, and our publishers, as well as our 
amateurs and musicians, do not hesitate, and quite 
justly, to favor that which sounds best and ii easies f. 
Tt remains now to explain why the flat keys are easier 
and sound better. I may say right here that the keys 
which are the easier to play in, admit also of greater 
firmness of touch, fluency of technic and safety of per- 
formance, with the corresponding result of richer 
sound, more delicate shading and grander power. 
Keys that offer greater mechanical difficulties are not 
nearly so safe and require a much greater amount of 
weary practice. 

The foundation tones of the three principal chords 
—+tonic, dominant and sub-dominant—in the keys of 
© flat, A flat and D flat are represented by black keys 
‘on the piano. These stand higher than the white keys 
and are consequently much more easily hit in the bass 
by the left hand. This would suffice to auttle the 
question of preference for these three keys. But even 

and chords can be 


in the United States by 


entire arpeggios. other passages 
more easily run and grasped from the same reason 
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of the higher standing keys. F, B flat and G flat are 


more difficult, hence fewer pieces in these keys. Th 

foundation tones of the keys with sharps (oRuaet 
F sharp) are white keys, and are unsafe to hit, "itl 
consequent greater difficulty, hence pupils dialifie the 
without knowing why. The keys with flats havin, th a 
attained an overwhelming preponderance, HiGse) with 


sharps have become difficult to read by the ay 


player. eres 


Clarence G. Hamilton. 


Tne keys involving from tw ey 
easier than those involving ye. a ete vite 
three reasons, all dependent upon the DuCiple ae 
the construction of every instrument makes the t ‘ ~ 
of various keys of varying difficulty. cog 

The first reason is that in the flat keys : 
the hands lie primarily on the eee Rear 
is easier to work from these downward than ee moet 
white keys upward, just at it is easier to go agi HS 
wT fan up it. When I say primarily =e en 
keys I mean that the principal scale notes 
dominant and eiblouiinenty ere tne the. tonic, 
B flat). are black, and that these aererenn eee of 
position. Stationed upon these, the fingers Be Bend 
rally to the subordinate keys, instead of hans, maton 
to lunge forward and upward to the black ve es 
the sharp scales mentioned, = eve BS an 

Second, the right hand, w 
tricate work, has the fingers on the . 
flats in all the flat scales. In Sf eaarreeae oo 
to nearly related keys, therefore, the same ae 
tion is maintained throughout, immense : 
execution. 

Third, it is easier in scale ying A 
over the thumb to a black le nace ie 
ascending, or, for the contrary diese ne 
thumb under from a black key, than to 
ascending, or, for the contrary direction 
and especially when black keys haye to he 
mediately afterward, as in the scale of D pinyed ans 
progressions D, FE, I, G, or A, B C D Major, the 
hand. Be at TA ROS Rete 


a 
on the black 


hich has most of the in- 


their 
tions 
and posi- 
ly facilitating 


e hand 
or left 
to put the 
perform cor. 
» to put the 


The scales of one sharp and 
of equal difficulty. rept that, cru oe 
with the same position as in the tine and Plays 
takes this position most naturally er flat keys, it 
greater familiarity with it. As to the ne Account of 
7 sharps, these are of course equally ae of 5, 6 ana 
enharmonics, 7, 6 and 5 flats, except tine With theip 
the impression that flat keys are the aan here again 
influence the mind of the player, fasier is apt to 

Our affirmative answer, with aboy 
depends, then, upon the facts that the deee 
are more favorable in most of the flat nae Positions 
right hand has the same position in i H Oe neat the 
that the hand-shiftings are more dardean i them, ang 
; aural in them, 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, 

I mave gathered a decided impro 
pupils who would be reraided 5 
talent (or less) hold almost angen 
that pieces written with flat BER ly . 
read, and perhaps to play, BEER Gan i 
pieces with sharp signatures, That te 
piece of music were written in Tet 
without other alteration, the 


© practically 


tions, 


oe that Piano 
aving Average 
© the pinion 


Are easier #6 


ic ie 2 See average A 
regard the version in E. flat ag eg = ‘Se pupil Would 
es . a : er s 
Were I to judge this opinion sole 
perience with notes and ke. : v by i 


Hen é e ybhoard | 
pure imagination and nonsense 


such unanimous testimony I } 
lieve there is something in it 

I gave the matter a good dea 
discover a reason for the 
able to satisfy 


and the 
eal of thou 
} opinion, 
myself that I he 

BED : , ay 
It seems to be like right-handedno, 
that are so because they 


sht, striy 


SO ag 


Arp is 


I have thought that one looking at the keyboard and 
suiding the left hand to the fundamentals and 
harmonies (for the difficulty is more noticeable in the 
lower grades) could find the flat keys easier because 
the naturals from which they are named can be better 
seen. I have thought that pupils might study more 
BiSees ut the beginning in flats than in sharps; but 
ane ree a have examined that suggestion I think the 
that eee other way. It is one of those matters 
plain to fide won and the infallible are sure to ¢% 
for their se n satisfaction with peculiar unction, 
statistics Gneee cannot be refuted and theif 
thei) are Be are apt to make a learned parade of 
own esnetieee from inaccessible sources of their 
amount of fine or require for their verification a? 
value of the fae labor out of all proportion to the 
to me, is to ere The best plan, then, as it seems 
finds charfsédiffeni the point and give the pupil wh? 
in sharps. eult the more work to do with pieces 


’ J. H. Rogers. 
i WE are discussing 
Since the violin a 
easier to play in 
such as must be 
be quite out of p' 
Generally 

difficulty eit 
taining 

however, 


the piano only, bien entendt, 
kindred instruments are much 
sharps than in flats, and velocity, 
attained by the skilled pianist, would 
lace at the organ, 
Speaking, there is little difference in the 
a a fe Teadling or playing the keys ¢O™ 
there — sharps or flats. Beyond thes® 
facility of porto ‘Sa very appreciable difference Bc 
(hkh cone panera For example, the arpessi? 
oon moras and dominant sevenths) in th? 
than those with, flat and D flat are distinetly easie? 
The position of aie corresponding number of shat?§: 
Te ered he hand, with the thumb down and 
in rapid passage "DP, lends itself instantly to fluency 
Seales, though ha ous condition applies also te oF 
T haye referred, 5 


is quite q 


and 


The case 


common chord ar cece with the minor keys na 
G sharp mi beggios in sharp, C sharp an 


and B flat. S ‘ar easier than those in ™ H 
a not, however, in nearly a8 CM 
as the ae ei] aking chiefly of the earlier grades) 
°YS noted above. i 


e 
no doubt, because of i 


which I have indicated. 
cause young pupils find the flat 
ioe t impression must bem" 
Sers can do their part. Every 
the young idea balks at 


Ys (B sharp ; a ill 
sharps, arp and FH sharp), and Bl 

Only flat keys j y 
atted hint keys in common use which con 
; And although 4 are G flat major and B i 
mr aeUy flats as De flat minor has in its signal 
Uh casion to 8D, S22tD minor has « wig very 
found in Macro tts A ve 
Ing “yy, é Dy 
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naturally 


» And puts the second theme ! 


a formidable 


Problem fop 
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a Written in rae Dlayer, 


i surely » phrase 
at minor thon ly. Tad the Pi ord 


he notation of this ¢l? 
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OUurse, 


Y wi ‘ 
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US is not 
Zs to 
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. im! 
a quick understandit B 


: 1 no 
‘ say that there av “td 
Kove... And, re “used when sharps bie 
keys . + of course, all this applié 


Mh tee 
SIX (or more) sharps oF flats 


Still, as a general proposition, pupils do undoubtedly 
find it easier to play in flats than in sharps. And it 
may be that the points noted above account in a large 
measure for this somewhat curious fact. 


Francis L. York. 


TuE finished pianist will answer at once that there 
is no difference. A piano composer who writes suit- 
ably for his instrument takes into account technical 
difficulties, so that he does not write the same kind of 
passages when writing in sharps that he does when 
writing in flats. That is, a composition that is very 
easy in E. (four sharps) may be very difficult in Ei flat 
(three flats). But to most amateurs there is a real 
difference in the difficulty between sharp and flat keys, 
and it is invariably in favor of the flat keys. There is 
no doubt that a large part of this 
difficulty arises from a lack of 
familiarity with the so-called diffi- 
cult keys. Very few popular 
pieces are written in sharp keys, 
hence many amateurs seldom have 
an opportunity to play in these 
keys. 

But to go farther back, Why are 
so few pieces written in sharp 
keys? Is it because there is an 
inherent difficulty in them? If the 
difficulty comes from a lack of fa- 
miliarity we may properly leave 
that out of consideration, Wheth- 
er it is inherent or not is what we 
wish to learn. 

Technical difficulties on the 
piano are of two kinds—mental 
and mechanical (or physical). Is 
there any mental difficulty when 
playing in the sharp keys that one 
does not find when playing in the 
flat keys? Some sharp keys are 
doubtless harder to think than some 
flat keys. For example, it is cer- 
tainly harder to think seven sharps 
(key of © sharp) than five flats 
(key of D flat). Yet the two keys 
are identical on the keyboard. 
This is a mental difficulty, and the 
key of © sharp may be regarded 
as harder than that of D_ flat, 
though mechanically the same. 
Comparing the key of F° sharp with 
that of G flat we have the same 
number of flats as sharps, and, as 
the keys are identical, there secms 
no good reason to regard one as 
more difficult than the other. 

Comparing \C flat and B we 
find them mechanicaily the same, 
but mentatiy © flat much the more 
difficult of the two. But as the 
key cf © flat is practically never 
used and the key of B is not un- 
common, we may easily be misled 
into putting the key of B into the 
column of difficulties, when really 
the balance lies the other way. 
"pat is, B, though a difficult key, 
is easicr than C flat. 

So far as scales are concerned 
the sharp keys are certainly the 
easier, We will compare the sharp 
keys with those haying the same 
number of flats, I compared to 
A flat has much the easier scale, 
both mentally and mechanically. A 
compared to Ei flat is the ea ie 4 
compared to B flat has a decided ad- 
MCA, JRGR Te +5 » most awkward of all the 
vantage, as B flat is the me elle bers how 
F the right 
y (beginning 
This, how- 


scales to play or to think. i 
practically no difference, except that in 
hand seale is a trifle the harder, menta 
with the fourth finger in descending 8 
ever, is offset by the scale of B in the left hand). oe 

To recapitulate, four sharp scales compared tp ae 
flat scales shows on the average nO choice (Gio - ane 
I sharp to G flat no difference C sharp ae 
mentally than D flat, offset by C flat harder mentally 
than B). Phe three other sharp keys compared - 
the three other flat keys show an advantage for e. ue 
sharps. So it is fair to conclude that the ae ee 
are the easier. Why then are they considered the 
harder? Tirst, because, as stated above, amateurs are 
not so familiar wth them. Second, because when a 
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composition is written in a remote key (the remote 


keys are of course the hardest) it is almost invariably ~ 


written in a sharp key. Thus we use B, five sharps, 
and not Cb, seven flats; B minor, never C flat minor; 
both D flat and C sharp, but never D flat minor; F 
sharp and G flat, but never G flat minor. So the flat 
keys escape the blame, although if they were used they 
would be harder than the corresponding sharp keys. 


BEETHOVEN’S LOVE FOR NATURE. 


OF all the composers of the first rank Beethoven 
was probably the one who loved Nature the most, who 
lived nearest to Nature. This was characteristic of 
him in his boyhood days. Reserved in his disposition, 


BEETHOVEN’S LOVE FOR NATURE. 


inelined to be solitary and much given to reflection he 
would stray away from his companions into the woods, 
the hills, and by the brookside or the waterfall, and 
in the pure, fresh air project 1 imagination into the 
loftiest flights, and gain inspiration for the 
works he was later to produce. 

When he located in Vienna he lived, by preference, 
in the suburbs or near some of the parks where he 
could be in touch with flowers and running 
water, \ writer, describing his daily life, says 
“Between two and three he dined, after which it was 
his invariable custom to make the circuit of the 
town twice or three times; and no weather could 
keep him within doors—stummer heat or winter frost, 
thunder, hail, rain, sleet— nothing prevented this after- 
It was, in fact, his time for composition : 


master 


trees, 


noon ramble, 


227° 


he never ventured out without his note-book to pre- 
serve any fugitive thoughts that might flit across 
his mind. He continued humming (or rather growl- 
ing) in a manner peculiar to himself any theme on 
which he was mentally at work. He generally re- 
turned from his promenade only when warned by the 
shadows that evening was coming on; then alone in 
the darkening twilight he loved to breathe to his best, 
his only friend, his Clavier, the thoughts which met 
with no response in human sympathy.” 

The illustration on this page shows him seated on 
a bank with the trees around him and his head 
thrown back listening to the sounds around him which 
he must have felt rather than heard, for deafness 
was creeping on him. The painter, J. Schmid, has 
added the following motto: Ist es doch, als wenn 
jeder Baum zu mir sprdche: 
“Heilig! Ieilig!” (It seems as 
if every tree says: “Holy! Holy !”’) 
One might think that this scene 
portrays the birth of the themes 
later used in the great “Pastoral 
Symphony.” We call the reader's 
attention to a note on the Pub- 
lisher’s Page, descriptive of fine 
copies of this picture which we can 
furnish for framing. 


THE SECRET OF ROSEN- 
THAL’S TECHNIC. 


“T BELIEVE that the secret of my 
technic,” said Rosenthal, “lies in 
my ability to think fast. Ti I had 
not the faculty of thinking tast I 
could never have found time for 
the studying I have done. I have 
a genuine gift for rapid reading. 
I read a book almost as fast as I 
turn the pages. Technic, as I un- 
derstand it, is not at all what it 
means to most persons. To them 
it is mere mechanics, dependent 
solely on strength and suppleness 
of arm and finger—in a word, the 
manual speed and dexterity of the 
player. Now to me this is the 
purely physical side of the matter. 
Technic, as I conceive it, is also 
intellectual and closely connected 
with the esthetic side. It is akin 
to style. In the fullest sense it .is 
the power to express accurately the 
player's idea of the music before 
him. 

“Many pianists have 1astered 
the mechanical side of their art, but 
those who have carried mechanics 
to the point of what I call technic 
may, in my opinion, be counted on 
one’s fittgers. The technical de- 
velopment I possess is certainly 
not a physical matter, You can see 
that my hand is not of itself re- 
markable.” [It is not. It is small, 
rather than ‘large, with fingers of 
ordinary length and thickness, and 
in nowise unusual in shape or de- 
velopment. ] “Technie, to me, 
means hand and brain working in 
unison.” 

Rosenthal had some interesting 
remarks anent Chopin, whom he 
ranks “with Beethoven in musical 
idea and melody. We is superior in 
harmony, although, of course, he 
cannot rank with Beethoven as a constructor of the 
larger musical forms. But the enormous artistic 
quality of his smaller forms will make his recogni- 
tion certain in the end. I have always been interested 
in Wnglish literature, and I was greatly interested 
when I came to the United States eight years ago 
with the culture I found here. What I liked best of 
all, however, was the fact that the Americans liked 
Chopin so well. I found here an understanding of 
him that I could not find on the other side, Chopin 
is my favorite composer, and it is a matter of regret 
to me that the wonderful nature of his art is not fully 
recognized, and that he is not fully recognized in his 
true place among the masters.” 


Tun great art in learning mueh is to undertake a 
little at a time—Locke. 


en 


even at this late day, as to whether music can 

be really descriptive and, if so, whether it may 
legitimately be so employed. Is it not degradation 
of the art, it is asked, to associate it with scenes and 
actions in real life? Does not the same composition 
convey very different ideas to different listeners, etc., 
ete.? 

To the present writer such questions seem absurd, 
and as pertinent and reasonable as to ask: Can 
language really convey ideas, and, if so, is it proper 
to use it for that purpose? 

It is a useless waste of time to discuss this ques- 
tion with those who possess too little imagination or 
esthetic insight to find anything in music but a series 
of more or less agreeable sounds and more or less 
symmetrical forms, and who, firmly convinced that 
their own limitations are universal, are too “pig- 
headed” to be amenable to either logical argument or 
practical demonstration. 

But to the many honest doubters and sincere truth- 
seekers in the realm of this comparatively young, 
and as yet little understood, art I would suggest a 
practical and interesting experiment which they can 
try for themselves, as often and under as many test 
conditions as they please, till they are convinced, once 
for all, as to what the facts really are. For an ounce 
of demonstration is worth a pound of argument to 
most people. 


hae old, much-discussed question is often raised, 


Get together a number of persons, musical students 
or otherwise, not necessarily all players, or even all 
possessed of musical training, but having presumably 
a fair degree of musical intelligence. The more mixed 
the company the better. Then play, or have played 
for them, a number of different compositions of 
various styles, giving no titles or any remarks con- 
cerning them. A single portion or movement is usually 
better for this purpose than an entire work, as being 
less emotionally complex. 

Be sure, if possible, that your audience is not ac- 
quainted with the names of the compositions given or 
their composers. For this reason professional 
musicians, who would be likely to recognize any selec- 
tion given under its special title after a few bars, 
and so have an unfair advantage over the rest, should 
be ruled out from such an audience. 

Bach selection may be repeated, if requested, to in- 
tensify the impression produced and give the listeners 
time to grasp and classify it. 

Then let each person present write out in a few 
words, but as definitely as possible, just what ideas, 
emotions or pictures, if any, the music suggests. Col- 
lect these reports, and read and compare them. 

The result will be found to possess great psychical 
as well as musical interest and to open up a wide range 
of thought. 

Of course there will be some failures and disap- 
pointments. A few will be present who get only very 
vague impressions, or none at all, beyond that of in- 
definable pleasure. And there will be a few, as in 
every gathering for any purpose, so unfortunately 
hampered in the way of expression that they cannot 


_get their thoughts and feelings into Jangnage, (hough 


they recognize them at once whlien yoiced by someone 
else. And there may be one or two who lack the 
courage at first to speak out their impressions, though 
they perceive and could express well enough. 

But in the great majority of cases there will be a 
unanimity in the reports most astonishing, especially 
to those who disbelieve in the expressive or descriptive 
power of music, proving conclusively that it has such 
power, and that all that remains to us is to investigate 
its scope and possible limitations. 


Let me illustrate by citing such an experiment, one 
of many, recently tried with a class in musical 
analysis. ‘The members of the c' 
young ladies, themselves piano students, but there 
were some outsiders present who were not players or 
at all familiar with musical literature. 

After explaining the nature and purpose of the ex- 
periment, T proceeded to play portions of several 
familiar and unfamiliar compositions, interspersed 


'S were mostly 


Class Work in Musical Esthetics 


By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY : 


‘key. It made me feel depres 
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with improvisations, to mislead any who might wholl. 
or partially recognize the music selected. The pa 
sults, though mixed, as is inevitably the case, w S 
on the whole, eminently satisfactory and eoacluaiye 

I need only give a few of the more definite and 
representative reports: 

The first number was a Funeral March. 
istic, but not well known. : 
Miss A. wrote: “I seemed to hear th i 
of bells, the tramp of slow feet, the ape aoa a 
It was a funeral procession.” Miss B.: “IG saga 
tensely sad, even despairing. It sounded like eee 
bye to hope.” Miss C., who is one of a el eee 
eee visualize all thoughts and ee 

wrote: “I saw a grand cathedra: vi . 
people, a coffin on a bier, Dad een eee ene 
ting.” Miss D.: “It was slow, sad music in aes 
nA inor 

There were various other reports, but at oe 
general vein. Note carefully, for it is import: Gee 
while the answers differ in details and fo: a ee 
sion, they -all agree as to the general im sia oh eeDte 
veyed by the music, wo emRessiON eof? 

One hears the realistic Suggestions, 
marching feet. Another sees imaginar:; , en 
propriately portraying the import of | 4 
that is, translating it from the 
symbols. But all coneur in the gs 
mu expressed sorrow, solemnity 
one for a moment confused it wi 
serenade, a dance, a boat a eae py eae 
other things which might occur ser 
who was merely guessing. 

This is a long step gained. For 0 
given piece of music conveys a nece arent that a 
same broad general impression, its po: nai minds the 
certain things up to certain limits j ueawe SAR ress 
The ability to analyze closely, diseri 7 demonstrated, 
and grasp clearly all the subtle, fone accurately, 


A » mani 
gestions actually contained ey complex sug- 


Have in any ma i 
music is possessed only by those who aye es of 
eveloped 


musical intelligence and trained perce: ti 
What is musical perception but aay 
stinctive or cultured, to recognize th ene 
of melody, harmony and rhythm thre Syaee 
bolic language? Tor musie is duly. a ee Ee 
much like speech, but more ideali ace 
versally recognized than any cae an 
The second number given was rls 
Rubinstein. : 
A few recognized it, and Said go. 
not, thought she heard the tipple of 
of oars, and some one singing, and Meet 
boat song. Miss B. thought i : pias 
of a brook, and a wood-nym 
it. Miss C. saw a great lake wi 
over it, and a little boat glidin, 
face. Miss D. believed it wy: 
water-sprite, for she felt the 
gentle swell of the waves, a 
lullaby. 
Mark again the slight differ 


the unanimity in general effect. Jo 
differ somewhat, but all Péeeited! anne 
pression, audible or visible, of Ww ‘atinetly 
swaying, rocking movement, and ri 
amid quiet and peaceful surn ‘ 
In reality the 


character- 


A ho 
impressions, 
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Next followed a short improyi 
convey the abstract mood oO e 
by means of the usual stereotype, 
effects and a combination ah ae 
seventh chords, so familiar te cae 
result was most satisfactory. ae 
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because the music was very simple and embodied but 
a single pronounced idea. 

\ Several grasped it exactly as it was intended. Miss 
C., visualizing again, “saw a churchyard at midnight, 
with ghosts rising from the graves.” Miss D. “felt 
— and saw only thick darkness.” Both, as will be 
ea received an impression commonly associated 

e feeling of fear, though they did not use the 


words frig! a : 
teners. right, horror, dread, as did most of the lis- 


seit gees the improvisation with that very reak 
“Trilby.” ae of a thunderstorm from Godard’s 
wide of the proud be dull, indeed, who got ve'Y 
present, with tag mene ereting this selection, and all 
pieaeeciass 1 two exceptions, set it down in varying 
OE. oF in as a storm with thunder and high wind. 
With the a ee thought it was a ecannonad? 
called it the a drums in the distance; the other 
both these sug: Coming of surf on a rocky shore, but 
music, Ssestions were quite in keeping with the 


Having had 
to try Such good success thus far, I ventured 


m™, i : 
subtle eomenatie nee with a few more complex avd 
“Chorus of Da tons, and played entire BeethoveD’s 
piano by Sai Hee ed Dervishes,” as arranged for tl? 
nt-Siiens, As all know, it represents the 
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appe its 
Ppened that a report was 


given entirely foreign to the character of the music 
played. 


As before said, I strongly advise any one interested 
to try such an experiment for himself, and am certain 
that if the trial is made fairly and honestly, under 
reasonably favorable conditions, that he will be finally 
convinced of two facts. 

Hirst: Music is not fitted to deal with the small, 
practical details of daily life. It is too subtle, too 
pure and, if you will, too abstract in its diction and 
idiom. 

Second: It can, and does, express, with marvelous 
fidelity and intensity, the idealized essence of every 
important scene and situation in human existence, 
and, above all, every conceivable emotional experience. 

In other words, it cannot tell you the color of the 
hero’s eyes and hair, what kind of clothes he wore 
or how many dollars he had in his pocket. But it can 
make you realize whether the personality in the mind 
of the composer was masculine or feminine in type, 
afloat or ashore, mounted or otherwise, in conflict or 
at rest; whether the environing conditions were fair 
and reposeful or dark and tempestuous, beautiful or 
stirring and grand; and the exact kind and degree of 
emotions experienced, whether of joy or sorrow, eour- 
age or fear, hope or despair, playful gaiety or loving 
tenderness, restful revery or overwhelming passion, 
with all the varying shades between. 2 

All the arts have their peculiar laws and limitations, 
their own special forms of symbolic eeDresSIOn. 
Musie is less realistic than painting, less definite in 
detail and less philosophic than poetry. But it is 
mcre directly and intensely emotional than either. It 
trenches legitimately, to some extent, on the proper 
doiaain of both the others, but primarily it deals with 
the concentrated essence of the forces which underlie 
every action, and which are the soul of every situa- 
tioa, which form the essential vital human element 
in every scene in Nature, namely, the actuating 1m- 
pulses and passions of the human heart. 

Some composers treat these broadly, in the ab 
as universal factors, uotably the older classical school. 
Others, in more modern days, specialize them in the 
individual experience of given personages in given 
conditions, thus presenting them in conerete form 
more easily grasped by the average hearer, with ee 
of circumstantial detail, of local coloring, and a 
definite setting and accessories; but all alike Hee 
nize and utilize human experience as their only avail 
able or possible subject matter. 

If musie, their chosen medium, did not convey, ee 
experiences to the minds and hearts of the hearers, } 
would be a failure as an art. 


stract, 


AN ARTIST'S REVENGE. 


(A Story of Liszt and Chopin.) 


CHoPIN and Liszt, with a number of other es 
bilities in art and science, were guests at the castle 
of Count N The host and hostess, both highly 
esteemed because of their fine social gifts, sere de- 
lighted to sce around them the créme de la creme a 
their circle. Owing to the presence of the two oe 
brated artists, music was the favorite diversion of the 
company. - 

On ae occasion Liszt, who, unlike Chopin, aed 
always willing to play for the guests, presente <4 
nocturne by Chopin. It was @ May night, Debweed 
eleven and twelve o’clock. ‘The whole company Me 
in the musie room. Through the open doors of ¥ 
balcony the guests could see the landscape foo bs 
with moonlight, could hear the song of the nightingale, 
and breathe in the air fragrant with a penetrating 
ied with rapture to the 
ed signs of im- 


rose perfume. Byveryone lister 
wonderful playing. But Chopin show i 
oe Geeeae Alagoa as was his usual habit, 
with a great deal of variation from the text of ihe 
printed page. Finally the composer could no longet 
contain himself and went to the piano, saying to Lisat : 
“J pray you, my friend, if you do me the: honor 
to present one of my compositions, play just what Ed 
printed, since Chopin alone has the right to make 
alterations in Chopin’s music.” 
“Good,” said Liszt, with a slight 
“D) something yourself, then.” : 
aie saa Gusuin in his usual phiegmatic 
manner. _ At the game moment the light was extin- 


, x ; He ea ete. tu. Bs 
guished by a night moth, who lost his life in t 


show of anger, 
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flame. The hostess ordered the lamp to be relighted, 
but the artist objected. “Rather, put out all the 
candles,” he said, “the moonlight is quite enough.” 

‘Then he began to play, and sat at the piano for 
a full hour. And how he played. There are feel- 
ings that belong deep in the soul which cannot be 
expressed in words. The hearers sat in quiet rapture, 
hardly daring to breathe for fear of breaking the spell. 
When Chopin finally left the piano, every eye was 
wet, even Liszt was deeply moved. He went up to 
Chopin and, embracing him, said: 

“My friend! You were right. The works of so 
divinely gifted a master are sacred: it is desecration 
to alter even one note. You are the true, the great 
artist; I am only a bungler.” 

“No, not at all,” answered Chopin, vivaciously, we 
are both artists, but in different spheres. No one, 
so well as you, knows how to play Beethoven and 
Weber. I pray you, play for us the Adagio in C sharp 
minor,* and play it as you alone can when you feel 
in the mood.” 

Liszt played the Adagio and threw his whole soul 
into it. Another feeling took possession of all in the 
company; some wept, others sobbed. This was not a 
sweet dream such as Chopin had conjured up, these 
were the “terrible tears” of which Othello speaks. 
This melody did not steal gently into the heart, but 
stormed in like a powerful dagger stroke. 

The listeners were moved by Chopin, were shaken 
through and through by Liszt. The one played an 
elegy, the other a drama. Nevertheless Chopin al- 
ways considered himself as the victor over Liszt on 
that evening. He praised himself and let fall tlhe 
remark, “How angry he (Liszt) had become.” 

Liszt heard the saying of his rival and began to 
think of a revenge worthy of an artist of spirit. 
Several days later the company was again in the 
music hall. The hour was close to midnight. Liszt 
asked Chopin to play, which, after repeated urgings, 
the latter consented to do. Liszt now asked to have 
the room completely darkened. Just as Chopin was 
seating himself at the piano, Liszt whispered a few 
words in his car, and himself took the place. With- 
out any conception as to the meaning of his rival’s 
whim, Chopin seated himself in the nearest chair. 

And Liszt played. He played all the pieces that 
Chopin had improvised on the previous occasion, and 
reproduced them with such mastery of tone and ex- 
pression that it was impossible to discern the change 
of players. The same charm, the same feeling took 
possession of the listeners, who scarcely breathed for 
fear of Josing even one of these heavenly tones. Higher 
and higher rose the rapture until Liszt suddenly 
kindled a light. And what a surprise. 

“How is this!’ You! But we thought we were 
hearing Chopin!” 

“And what do you say, my dear friend?’ asked 
Liszt turning to his rival. 

‘I say, as did the others, I thought I heard Chopin 
playing.” 

“Do you see, my dear fellow,” replied Liszt. rising, 
“Liszt can be Chopin, when it pleases him, But ean 
Chopin be Liszt?” 

But Chopin could not take up the 
Liszt was avenged! 


challenge, and 


THE LITTLE WOMAN IN THE CALICO 
PRINT. 


BY M. M. H. 


‘THERE must surely have been something mesmerie 
in the eyes of Bach as he gazed from the wall, for, 
after a time, the girl, crouching before the fire beneath, 
raised a tear-stained face and looked full at him. 

“You could never have written a line,” she said, 
fiercely, “if you had been a country teacher and spent 
your days with stupid children and cheap, screamy 
cabinet organs—I hate them! 

Again she bent her head, and this time something 
very like a sob filled the shadows that were closing 
in about her. 

“Nothing but hymn tune she continued; “hymn 
tunes, scales, an exercise or two and a fifty-cent folio 
of vapid nothings. They don’t seem able to get be- 
yond that, or want to get beyond it.” 

An energetic thumping at the studio door brought 
the girl to her feet. 


“Moonlight” Sonata, 
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“I haven’t even been able to teach them to ring the 
door bell,” she muttered. 

A little woman, wearing a calico print and a 
striped sun-bonnet, came into the room. She had come 
in one of the milk wagons that brought many pupils 
to the studio on the days when the teacher was not 
going from house to house giving lessons. She moved 
briskly. 

“I just stopped in to pay you fur Sally’s last quar- 
ter,” she said, extending a roll of notes. 

Mechanically the teacher's fingers closed about them. 
She had prepared a little speech for this woman, to 
the effect that owing to her daughter's unusual stu- 
pidity she—the teacher—desired the lessons to cease. 
Furthermore, she intended to decline to receive this 
money upon the ground that she had not rendered an 
equivalent. But now that the moment had come she 
cast about her for suitable words. Meanwhile the 
little woman had seated herself in one of the rocking 
chairs drawn up before the fire, removed her sun- 
bonnet and unpinned her shawl. x 

“TI can’t stay but a minute,” she said, “but I want 
to thank you fur what you've done fur my gal. She 
just plays them old tunes lovely, and her pap don’t 
touch the bottle like he did. When he gits kind of 
restless like, in the evening, and begins to hunt for 
his hat, I jest winks at Sally and she goes right to 
the orgin and begins them tunes, and her pap sets 
down a spell to listen and forgits to go out. The 
boys don’t loaf *bout so much as they did nuther; 
an’ the neighbors’ boys comes in to hear Sally play, 
*stead of hangin’ round the stores evenings. Why, 
last week she played in meetin’, and Miss Jones said 
it done her more good’n the sermon! 

“Before you come we didn’t have no orgin music 
in none of the churches, The teacher we had then 
wouldn’t teach no hymn tunes. She give 'em strange 
soundin’ things with furrin names. Sally couldn’t 
say ’em, an’ they didn’t have no tune to ’em whatso- 
ever! 


“There—I hear them cans rattlin’s My horse has a 
colt home and I guess I better be gittin’ up the road. 
Good-bye, Miss ; come over an’ spend the day 
some time. It will do you good. You look real bad.” 

She left the room hurriedly and went tearing up 
the road behind an anxious horse, with the skirt of her 
sun-bonnet flapping in the wind, 

When the door closed the teacher stood transfixed. 
Sally Bushong’s playing keeping her father from 
drinking and making people forget the sermon! The 
woman was mad, stark raving mad. But for her 
soulful eyes it might appear that she had come to 
mock her. 


An hour later, sitting there by the embers, the 
real meaning of it all assailed her like a flash. She 
saw in one glorious moment that her standards had 
not been lowered—only sensibly readjusted. She saw 
for the first time that the lower forms of musie can 
and do appeal to some natures as strongly as higher 
forms do to others, and that unless it is taught with 
a view to its subsequent usefulness in life, its mission 
has proved a dismal failure. 

Therefore she resolved: 

1, That in future pupils showing exceptional talent 
shall be dealt with according to her own beloved 


methods. 
2. If not, she would remember “The Little Woman 
in the Calico Print.” 
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III. 


UBINSTEIN never omitted an evening; he even 
B came, as usual, on Christmas Eye (1888). He 
began with the sonata in G, Op. 81, No. 1, 

which he characterized as the weakest of all Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas. “Of course we find Beethoven in it, 
but his elevation is lacking. In the Adagio he pays 
toll to the spirit of the times.” ‘Then followed the 
sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2. I remembered 
von Biilow’s playing and explanation of this sonata, 
and awaited with intense interest to hear Rubin- 
stein’s conception of it. Contrary to expectation, the 
two agreed perfectly. While the former played the 
short!largo in the first movement he spoke of “visions,” 


i 


pase 


yellow minor 


while major 


of musical phrases in “blue major,’ “yellow minor,” 
“white major,” and Rubinstein played it so that it 
sounded like a vision and the phrases actually seemed 
blue, yellow and white. “he Adagio of this sonata,” 
he said, “could be called a ‘moonlight adagio.’” 

The sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, was magical in effect, 
particularly the Scherzo and the Finale; they were 
like a forest stream in springtime, dashing fresh and 
sparkling over rock and stone. “When this sonata 
was published,” Rubinstein remarked, “Beethoven was 
blamed for the undue technical difficulties of his works. 
He therefore composed the two little sonatas, Op. 49, 
of which the first is the prettier. It would indeed be 
hard to find a more charming theme for a rondo than 
that of the G major sonata, Op. 49, No. 1.” 

In the Finale of the sonata in © sharp minor, Op. 27, 
No. 2, he played with such force that the platform 
trembled. “I do not know why this sonata should be 
called the ‘Moonlight Sonata,’ ” he said. “Moonlight 
awakens a lyric feeling, while this music tells of a 
heaven covered with heavy, leaden clouds; in the 
Finale the storm breaks—only the short middle move- 
ment is lyric—to call the whole work after this move- 
ment alone is absurd. Beethoven knew nothing of 
this title.” Of the variations in the sonata, Op. 26, 
he observed that they were the first really musical 
yariations. In ali he played eight sonatas. The 
Finale of the Appassionata, Op. 57, he took at such 
a dizzy pace that we fairly held our breath ; half of 
his hearers rose from their seats, the excitement was 
so intense, and at the end a deafening burst of ap- 
plause greeted him as he left the platform, apparently 
ae cag er Bye—still Beethoven; with him we 
closed the old year. Rubinstein played seven sonatas, 
beginning with the charming One in F sharp major, 
Op. 78. He expressed his delight in the first moye- 

a +t, and drew our attention to the conciseness of the 
ae d movement. “How much Beethoven says in a 
pee ovds! As Liszt says: ‘It is the avarice of the 
iy ” The sonata, Op. 79, Beethoven called Alla 
Ted eaae probably because it is written in waltz 


rhythm. It contains a wonderful Andante. We hear 
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emotion in the last movement ! es eigna of 


I have so lived in this sonata 
that I could give the meaning 
of every measure in words, but 
—there is only one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, so 
we would better not take this 
step.” 

Like yon Biilow, Rubinstein 
likened the sonata, Op. 106, to 
the ninth symphony, “The 
Adagio,” he said, “ig the great- 
est work that hag ever been 
composed. Words cannot 
scribe its beauty,’ 
attention to the variety in the 
working out of the theme in the 
last movement, a gigantic fugue 
“That is a fugue which Bach 
would never have thought of 
though Bach is the type of the 
fugue. It is a Wonderful con. 
ception and unspeakably beauti- 
ful.” The playiig of this so. 
nata took forty minutes, Lea iy 
quiet you I shall play one more 
sonata, Op. 109. It is tragic 
from beginning to end, Such 
eee as we have jn the 
Finale we have no y 
pee t heard je. 

With Beethoven yy, 
gan the New Year, 
opened with the colossa: 
in A flat, Op. 110, «T¢ oe 
nate for us that Beethoven, Wi 2 
deaf,” he said. “Being ase 
cut off from the outer yOHa. 
he could concentrate all ite 
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pee the suffering of¢ humanity 
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Now we shall 


proceed to his other compositions for the 


piano, These are also fine—some of them superb—but 
- of them could have been composed by another thal 
ee 


thoven, Which is not the case with the sonatas; 
from the first to the last he only could have creat 
them.” Ue then played several bagatelles, a polonais 
an interesti gs fantasy, and then took up the variations 
Beethoven brought the variation to a height ur 
dreamed of before him. Even his very first variations 
ane composed in different keys, ‘This was a novelty 
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theme of the ] 
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"Pachers old Table 


CONDUCTED BY N, J, COREY 


VARIOUS TOPICS BY VARIOUS TEACHERS. 
JERE is little question at the present time in 
regard to the desirability of semi-publie work 

for pupils. Most teachers would like to have 

pupils do more or less playing before others. Some 
have well-organized classes for this purpose, while 
others are somewhat uncertain just what may be 
best to be done under the given circumstances im 
which they haye to work. The Rounp TABLE has 
received an extended article from Miss Lottie M. 
White, of Canada, on this subject, and which only 
lack of space and duty to other correspondents pre- 
vent us from printing in full, She at first treats of 
the benefits to be derived from such recitals by the 
pupils, using in illustration a hypothetical pupil whom 
she conducts through a numbér of recitals. The 
practical part of her paper, however, is that which 
our readers will be most anxious to peruse, as all 
are on the lookout for suggestions. It is as follows : 


Recital Ideas. 


Let us try and look at the pupil's recital from the 
teacher's standpoint. Very little, in fact almost noth- 
ing, is gained by the teacher who works without ee 
nite plan. The beginning of the term 1s the time 
when all thoughtful teachers should begin to form 
plans for their class work. It is not best to conduct 
all one’s recitals in precisely the same manner, bus 
it is well to vary them in different ways. 

In the small towns where a teacher may have a 
large class of from thirty to forty pupils cls an 
grades, from the lowest to the highest, it will be 
found easier to vary the recitals. At the first Re 
cital let every pupil who has developed any capacity 
whatsoever prepare a number, either a solo or a 
duet, with one of the other pupils. Let all ie 
numbers be short or the evening may prove Tes Ries 
Let each pupil invite in her parents or guardians, Bo 
that those who have them in charge may we Pe 
what work they are doing. This you will find is al- 
most necessary for the growth of your class, as it 
keeps the home people in touch with your work. 

For another evening, let the youns ladies and gen- 
tlemen of your class prepare an attractive program, 
and invite in a number of their friends to lene ay 
Let me suggest, however, that you do noe make ee 
your program entirely of advanced classics, for ae 
audience is almost sure to be a mixed one, and w hile 
the standard of the class must be kept up, and nee 
of an inferior nature not encouraged, hse ies i 
wise to give people that which they cannot under 
stand and enjoy. 

In this recital, of course, A 
left out, so let the next recital be given by eis 
haps during the afternoon for an hour or an ee 
and a half after the schools have closed. ee ee 
prepare as pretty a program as they can sive, an 
invite in their school friends. 

It is also a good plan for 5 
your class to five Aienisel tes into a musical orn 
devoting certain evenings to different Oe ee At a 
one evening, for example, be entirely devoted a ene: 
delssohn and his works. One pupil who Is Lead ae 
history may give a short and well-prepared paper sik 
Mendelssohn's life and works. Another pupil gg 
the Concerto in D minor; still another sings the 
inst Violet.” ‘Two pupils play the CED Eee 
Srillante, and so on, the evening’s work Bune De 
listeners a far more comprehensive idea of UBS coe 
poser and his work than they previously possessee- 
Do not devote all your time to the old composers, but 
alternate with those who are modern and living. 

In recital work, no matter which grade is giving ae 
program, we find Tue Wrupe a valuable accessory. 
In fact, whole programs may be given directly from 
the pages of this journal, including pitino aplog ‘and 
duetg, violin solos with piano accompaniment, vocal 


the children have been 


the senior members of 


solos and duets for almost any voice, and essays on 
historical or biographical subjects, ancient and 
modern, 

A Study Plan. 


Another letter full of practical suggestions is from 
Miss H. Annie ‘Titman, of Georgia. She is perplexed 
by the same old problem, how to manage with pupils 
who are trying to learn to play the piano, and yet 
have seven or eight studies in school, spend several 
hours in the school room, must study at home as well 
as attend to the little household duties that are ex- 
peeted of most children. How can music be worked 
in with this, especially if the child is to have any 
time for play, a decidedly necessary item? 

“But,” she says, “what is the music teacher to do? 
As a result of six years’ experience I adopt the one 
hour a day study plan, and find it remarkably suc- 
cessful as far as the hour goes, only is it enough? 
Very few pupils can practice for an hour at a time 
to good advantage. 
hour into half-hour periods. Oftentimes, as I am 
passing through the streets, I hear my pupils prac- 
ticing, and am thus able to encourage them for so 
industriously attending to their work. 

“I give a study plan to each pupil. So many min- 
utes for hand formation, five-finger exercises, scales, 
chords, simple arpeggios, ete, and so many for 
etudes and pieces. They very quickly learn to adjust 
their practice to these periods. Because of the com- 
mon dislike of pupils for practicing on Saturdays, I 
allow them to review old pieces during this hour, 
thus making it more interesting to them. 

“Hach Wednesday we have a class lesson, during 
which, as an incentive to technical work, we have 
scale tests, chord tests, sight reading, ear training, 
etc. This lesson is preceded by a talk concerning 
the manner in which great musicians practice. I 
then examine the pupils’ practice records, which are 
marked plus for full time, and minus for less. In 
case of a minus sign, it is only excused on the 
ground of sickness, and must be made up except in 
extended cases. Two days’ loss of practice must be 
made up; two weeks’ practice cannot be made up, 
neither can the pupil receive a gold star. At the 
end of a month a gold star is added to every record 
that can show a plus sign, and the owner's name 
written in gold letters. Nine gold stars place the 
pupil in the ‘firmament,’ for which due credit is given. 

“Wew teachers find it practicable to give daily fif- 
teen-minute lessons, but I have found it very advanta- 
geous, especially for the pupils in the lower grades, 
and those who are careless or indifferent, Every 
pupil learns more at the Igsson than when alone, 
and, therefore, a daily lesson stimulates to more in- 
dustrious practice. When pupils are careless, re- 
peatedly striking wrong notes, I compel them to 
copy the measure twelve times. They soon, learn to 
take more pains in order to avoid copying. 

“JT substitute sugar-coated pills, in the way of 
pieces, for the despised etudes when I can find such 
ag are suitable, much to the satisfaction of the pupil. 
I find the study of the relation of hands to key 
soundless exercis various finger gymnastics, ete., 
wonderfully beneficial to the majority of pupils. I 
seldom give an exercise without explaining the reason 
for it, and I try to impress upon them the necessity 
of perfecting each step in order to form the complete 
and perfect whole. 

“Lastly but not least, I try to visit the homes of 
my pupils twice each year, in order that I may bet- 
ter understand them, and thus help them to get the 
most out of their work.” 
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Directly in line with what Miss Titman says in 
regard to “soundless exercises,” and which may be 
said to be an amplification of this idea, the Rounp 
TABLE has received a very practical article, and one 


Therefore, we have divided the , 
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which contains many ideas new to this department, 
entitled, 
Silent Practice. 


Yes, that is just what I mean. Practice before you 
go to the piano. As the music must be conceived in 
the mind before the fingers can bring it out of the 
instrument, so it is necessary to first use the gray 
matter. This can be done at the earliest stages of 
music study. ‘The beginner can mentally run the 
scale. For example, think out your major scales 
and their arpeggios. After taking them in their 
order by fifths, vary the ordinary method by going 
over in your mind the arpeggios according to the 
keys of the piano, thus: C, E, G, C; D, F sharp, 
A, D; E, G sharp, LB, and so on. After you have 
thoroughly memorized this, take up the minor scales 
in the same v You will be surprised how much 
sier the scales will seem to you after this practice. 
‘The same practice will be found extremely helpful 
also with finger exercises, etudes and pieces. 

For the advanced pupil such practice can hardly 
be considered other than a necessity. Take a new 
piece before you have “tried it on the piano.” Note 
the signature, the tempo, and analyze the major and 
minor parts, and study the runs in regard to their 
scale relations. Divide the piece into sentences, 
phrases and periods. Trace the theme through the 
intricacy of variations, and the recurrence of the 
theme throughout the composition. Think out the 
harmonic treatment, the tonal quality of particular 
passages, and try to mentally give the requisite touch 
to bring out the correct expression. After you have 
thoroughly gone over the composition in this manner, 
go to the piano, and you will find that the mechanical 
part will come much more easily, for your brain is 
already charged with the subject matter, and is con- 
-sequently master of the hands almost immediately. 
I have often done this with Tue ErupE music when 
I first received my copy from the mail. It is a pleas- 
ant exercise, and invariably pays in the ready con- 
ception one gains of one’s work before trying to 
make it audible, 

I am not writing this for the professional musician, 
who does not need my help, but hope to help the 
younger students. The average pupil, of the first 
three grades at least, goes to the piano with very little 
thought of the why and wherefore of that which he 
is about to do. He is very apt to begin to go over 
his work in a perfunctory sort of way. He is slow 
to awaken to the fact that he must use his mind as 
actively and thoroughly in his music as he does in 
his school studies, What would you think of the 
carpenter or machinist who tried to do a delicate 
piece of work before he had thought out how it 
should be done? It is a principle that applies with 
equal force in every department of work and study. 
The mind must direct the hands if the result is to be 
successful or profitable—C. W. Fullwood. 

Mrs. L. C. Ray, of Missouri, thinks that an ap- 
peal should be made to the artistic sense of pupils 
during their early years, and that this can best be done 
by an appeal to their imaginative powers. We are 
glad to give the readers of the Rounp TABLE the 
benefit of a short article which she has sent in, en- 
titled, 


or 


Teaching on Artistic Lines, 


A professor of music recently said to me, “I no 
longer try to teach young children on artistie lines, 
for there is no money in it, and T am out for money, 
Besides, children do not have any sense before they 
are fourteen or fifteen years old, and all they are 

_capable of learning is how to hold their hands and 
fingers in good position, and to read and count notes 
correctly.” 

What do we mean by teaching on “artistie lines?” 
Perhaps I can convey something as to my idea of it 
by an example from my own work. <A little girl 
pupil brought me for study Heller's “Hunting Song.” 
We talked about the name first. We pictured the 
forest, the men in hunting garb, the eager hounds, the 
fretting horses, the blowing of the horns, the gay 
laughter, and then suddenly singing the opening 
chorus, beginning so fine and strong. We noted and 
tested every tone-value. We became excited over the 
evescendos, gradually inereasing in volume of sound 
until the fine climax on the first page. Tow she en- 
joyed the galloping of the horses when off and away, 
in the staccato movememt, and the blare of the horns 
in the big chords. The home-coming after the chase, 
in the evening shadows, softer music, soft blowing 
horns, ending in the sweetest pianissimo, Then the 
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HAT will you do with your musical educa- 

W tion? is a question Tue WrupeE asks of all 
those who will finish their studies in May 

or June. Some of you will enter the teachers’ ranks. 
Be sure to study the situation well and locate your- 
self as wisely as possible, both as to place and 
the character of work that you take up. Some may 
choose college work. Improve yourself all the time in 
the matter of general culture and scholarship, that 
you may stand on equal ground with other teachers. 
Others will remain in the amateur ranks. Help your 
professional friends all you can; hold up their hands 
in all undertakings for musical improvement in the 
community. Be the real amateur, the lover, of music, 
and be a worker as well. There are certain things 
that can best come from one who is disinterested, pro- 
fessionally and from a business point of view. What- 
ever you do, make up your mind to do something 
practical and helpful, musical service for your fellows. 


school, your college, even in your own circle. 

The Editor's correspondence shows plainly 
that teachers all over the United States, in city, in 
town, even in rural districts, are anxious to raise the 
musical standard and to increase the range of musical 
activities. The best advice we can offer is to work 
with some other teacher, or with several, on a com- 
mon plan, with or without formal organization, but 
with a good understanding as to what each may do. 
Join your State Music Teachers’ Association, and also 
the National Association, and thus keep in touch with 
all plans to promote the interests of music and the 
musical profession. Other teachers and educators are 
at work and have something to offer. A teachers’ asso- 
ciation forms a convenient exchange for ideas in addi- 
tion to the stimulus from the knowledge that others 
are working with you for the general good. 

We are prompted to these remarks by reading the 
last report of the proceedings of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, including the papers read at the» 
session. Nyery reader of THE Erupe who has at 
heart a devotion to the cause of music should have @ 
copy of this book and make himself master of the 
plans presented therein for the elevation of musical 
work everywhere in this broad land. If, in addition 
to reading the book, he will put himself in touch with 
the officers of the Association to be ready for such 
work as he can do in his own city, he will be doing 
hig share, and what others may, of right, expect of 
him. Instead of less than a thousand names on the 
list of members, the number should run up into the 
thousands, for there is strength and enthusiasm in 
numbers. Work of great value to music education will 
be presented at the next meeting, in New York 
Gity. Thorough organization on several lines is under 
way, yet there is room for more in the work. Write to 
the President of the Association, Prof. Waldo 8. Pratt, 
Hartford, Conn., for information, and put yourself in 
touch with the opportunities for work, 
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O is a word in greater favor than “don’t” with 
educators and others who are concerned with 
the formation of character. Goy, Hughes, of 

New York, put the matter very aptly when he said: 

“One ‘do’ is worth a thousand ‘don'ts’ in the de- 

struction of evil or the production of good.” Stated 

less epigrammatically, we can say that constructive 
work is by far the most useful; constructive criticism 
not destructive-carping, is most helpful to those who 

are to be built up in art or science. 7 
There is sound pedagogy in Goy. Hughes’ 

and THE ErupE hopes that every hati ae 

these words will resolve to give the idea a thor ee 

trial. Tell a pupil in a few words, but cleart: re 

actly what you want done and keep him at ea a 

he understands the aim of the exercise. Thi a es 

ter than to be cautioning him frequently as : a is 
do. The power of suggestion over the mind as nae 
great, therefore be careful to suggest the Gitreae Mine 

and say no word about the wrong idea, Parti I 

is this true in work with children, The eed 

amenable to suggestion, and if an idea is sev ecy 
d 


to them as a base cf action it 
0 shoul. i ‘ 
tive, not negative, form. a'Pe'Dut in post. 


The above remarks are, in 
tenor of many of the essays sui 
recently conducted by Tur Ey 
dred and fifty essays were submi 
were discussions of practical tg oe number 
teacher’s work. Yet most of these were 3 ine Ee 
character, suggesting that the contestants nee = 
to grasp the idea that training is a matt ag tabled 
rather than “don’t,” of inculcatin poh So" 
rather than lopping off bad or uaele Seer abit 
readers of Tur Erupe want practical ia Se 
gestions, and those that can be take: Pes 
greatest number and used with the iEnee aes 
or in ordinarily favorable environment, iD ration, 
good. What a teacher has done, a a. ao, the MORE 
fully, is much more valuable to a fell ne 
a picture of what would be very sae 
circumstances were favorable, A 
teaching season remain. Try to fill 

i he the ti s 
pu me and drop out of sight that time with 


es 

ROSPERITY seems to be in 
warning voices are not want: 
prepare for the lean years tha: 

fat. Put your house in order and 
strain that may come, is the burden of th 
ings. No matter whether these pee rs writ- 
grounded, or will not be realized in oe are well 
the fact remains that it is well to 1 © near future 
day. The improvident man BY by for a rain: ; 
nm is usual] 

® is laid by fox 


part, prompted p: 

rt 0 y the 
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UDE. About three hun- 
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be 


or woma 


the days when need may be 

The music teacher ww! 
lessons a week, and also }; 

ha: i 

work, should put in sayin, Hae 

at least one-third of the 


present, 

ho gives forty, fifty op 
More 

‘come from choir 


year, leaving four when th i h 

t ere is lj es 

be gained by professional work Httle or no inten ae 
The question of vacation also fi 4 

needs feat of scene and copie 

in oe He forty or fifty dollars in fee aa 

put the body in vigorous conditio: © endeavor ¢, 

son’s work. Then, too, ® for the : 


teachers fy, eX} 
a month or six weeks *s frequently i t sea. 


in’ stud i h to 
ae All these expenses ouete bog Some siti 
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THE real difference between ¢h, 
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non-musical is that the first in 1: Music 

full of musical ideas go on his tistening Han lis me 
up by thoughts on music even ig pescil Ness j ae 
formed does not claim all his Bee raed Mus} ~~ 
second has so very little musica] “ation, me 
mind that he even cannot lister Subject-matiay ro the 
associates it with some other tia fo m Sic Ten i 
the musie¢ so carries his mina aw oy Unless, me 
faculties are concentrated, ray that all tig eos 
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PRIZE ESSAY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Great interest was manifested in the prize contest 
which closed March 1. About 300 essays were sub- 
mitted, the topics chosen covering a yery wide range 
of musical knowledge and teaching experience, and ex- 
cellently written, with but few exceptions. The suc 
cessful writers were: Mr. Robert Brain, of Springfield, 
mee Charles A. Fisher, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. 
Sabine a. Murray New York City; Mr. Carl 6 
GEE New York City; Miss Hannah Smith, New 
1 Two of the "s are published, in the 


present issu 7 + ; ii 
ton Wy, &, the three others will appear in the issue 


We take this o: 
assisted in makin 
ber of essays sub: 


pportunity publicly to thank all who 
s the contest a success, in the num 
mitted and in the quality of the worl 
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THE SINGERS 


God sent his singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of Mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 


* * * * 


* * the great Master said, “‘I see 

No best in kind, but in degrees 

I gave a various gift to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 


“These are the three great chords of might, 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony.” 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


EDITORIAL. TOPICS. 


BY FRANK H. TUBBS. 
ee 
+ MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. : 
NE of the important benefits from Mic assists 
voice is the mental development ©" well and 
the student in all study. cera coneentra- 
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The Vocal material in the present issue was prepared by Mr. 
Frank H. Tubbs, of New York City. Mr. W. W, Gilchrist, of Phila- 
delphia, will be in charge of the May issue. 
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a circular issued by that teacher would, perhaps, give 
the secret of his work: “The highest privilege of the 
teacher is to vitalize and inspire the student wth the 
consciousness of his own powers and the dete rmina- 
tion to bring out the best of which he jis capable. 
x * * ‘The corner-stone of our work i a simple, 
direct means of rousing the mentality and vitalizing 
the work of the student. Inspire the best in every 
pupil.” 
REMOVAL OF PRESSURES. 
N an article on “Initial Tone,” in THE EruveE for 
IL March, the present writer pressed the thought 
that to secure it all forms of pressure on the 
tone-producing organ, the larynx, from swhatever 
source they might come, must be renioved. , Something 
more can be said. Suppose initial tone is fauity— 
must it not follow that all additional tone must be 
Thus a song sung with faulty tone must be 
Its general effect may be ee and be 
inger ceive praise for his song, but one who 
mee ie ite eres “Oh, if he only knew how to 
use his voice!” A popular teacher of the last gen- 
eration had a group of singers who always pleased, 
and yet not one of them ever made a tone which would 
the demands of modern vocal science. It was 
demonstrated long before that teacher ee away 
that his method was wrong, in spite of the 1») Bane 
singing, because his pupils lasted so little time. 4 ey 
as prilliant for a few years, but soon their voices 
svere gone and they stopped singing. Of eon each 
nad his own reason for stopping and probal y ie 
of them would believe that bad vocal method oe i: e 
e—such was the hypnotic influence of that 
ae . But the real cause was that all tones were 
eae pressure. A throat which could endure 
me ut upon it and still exist could sing the 
tLe ee atarally; continued wearing under pressure 
a ir deterioration. And all that could be 
a at by the simple device of removing pressures when 
8 
i make tones. 
ee ata the teacher train the pupil to remove 
eo? From the very first note which he makes 
Le sson, And keep at it until every tone can 
a bg = ile breath.” Yes, indeed, it requires pa- 
H he part of both teacher and pupil. But 
th doing at all is worth doing well, And 
hat time is used or how much pace is 
A j + this moment, in an adjoining 
ae loge begun a lesson, The first 
POO 2 they for preparing the voice? No, It is 
tone Beautiful musie from the lovely collection 
a ae nth century growth, but the voice is not 
of eee artistic tone which belongs to that aria. 
maine ice should be in the masterful control of the 
ae Tater jt is applied to any music, and that 
aN ats art of the sixteenth century is especially ex- 
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un Lee ad by the present writer showed him that 
mene Ay af care pupils were lax. He so arranged 
with sy m he went out for a time he left a student 
that Wrrowed it up till he had tried a dozen) in the 
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the soos ed out. Not one did anywhere near as he 
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tone which shall be perfectly free from pressure. 
All tone made with pressure is uncouth to a greater 
or lesser degree. By this you may know where tone 
loses unnecessary and injurious pressure; that the 
tone is unfelt. We deal with unconscious body. Can 
you make any kind of tone you wish to use in song 
with unconsciousness of tone production? If so, 
you can sing, If not, there is something to live for. 


AGREEMENT iN VOCAL METHOD. 
NTBERESTING, indeed, is the fact that less of 
I controversy on vocal methods is known in tnese 
days than formerly. Controversy never heips, 
although frank and honest search with opinious com- 
pared does good. Controversy made recriminat:on 
among vocal teachers a decade ago very general; to- 
day the kindliest remarks are made by teachers, each 
about the other. All this is good. Have we reached 
a platform on which teachers unite? Probably not, 
but we have perceived the honesty of intention and 
are willing to let those less enlightened than ourselves 
grow without cutting them down as cumberers of the 
ground. Of course, each considers himself in the 
highly enlightened class, but any man who has ar- 
rived at any conclusion and made for himself a prac- 
tical working vocal system knows that he has come 
out of a bank of dense ignorance. But that he has 
“arrived” somewhere makes him worth something. 
Get from him what he has and improve on him if you 
can, Ask any vocal teacher what his vocal method 
is and he will explain it to you. It is his hobby and 
no one, who has anything good, will withhold it from 
the common fund. (One who refuses has nothing to 
give.) 
On three points teachers agree. That tone must 
be beautiful in quality, generous in amount, and that 


.vange shall be sufficiently extensive to cover the 


music written for the kind of voice. Now, there are 
just three things which gain all this. There is voice 
culture, simplified. Yet, within those three things is 
a world of knowledge and a lifetime of persistent 
effort. The basic principles of voice culture are easy 
breath control, free throat (open channel) and _ vi- 
bration, and the greatest of these is vibration. That 
is something which every vocal teacher seeks to get, 
and which every singer must get to be a satisfactory 
vocalist for public appearances. The secret of it is 
“make ample, nicely poised tone.” The way of 
getting it is what makes vocal method. Before tone 
can be made ample it must have vibration, and before 
it has vibration it must be nicely poised. Then, the 
first duty in our work of teaching is to “poise” the 
voice. And that is one of the things few vocal 
teachers can do for their pupils. 

A pupil who had graduated, after a five years’ 
course, from a college, and who had had finishing 
lessons (?) from two noted teachers, came for lessons, 
She had never had the voice placed and knew no more 
about voice culture and singing than a babe. Why? 
‘The organs used in singing did not adjust themselyes 
to each other for doing concerted work. Mr. Edmund 
J. Myer, in his writings, uses the term “vight ad- 
justment,” and it contains a treasury of worth. The 
pupil criticised above had breathing apparatus con- 
tracted, with very small compass and vibration cham- 
bers abnormally enlarged. Result: Combination of 
squeal and hoot, which could not by any concession 
answer the generally accepted conditions of good 
singing as given above. Amplifying the breathing, 
opening and freeing the throat and shaping to normal 
conditions the vibratory department, soon made her 
voice a very different affair, And, in every case, the 
first two of the requirements—breathing and free 
throat—must be gotten before vibration can come on 
the voice nicely poised. It docs require “right ad- 
justment” of all parts which enter into tone pro- 
duction. 

Vibration is first felt in the resonance chambers of 
the mouth and face. At first, when it comes, it will 
be felt. Later, even that becomes an unconscious act. 
When it first comes the tone will be small. If there 
were time it would be interesting to enlarge on that 
yemark. Let it be impressed on every vocal teacher 
that when pure tone is first obtained by each and 
every pupil it will be small. This remark may 
startle some teachers, but that only shows they need 
startling. And if it is a new idea, think it out to a 
result, Vor it is truth. Pure tone, made with rightly 
adjusted parts, will be small at first. But it will be 
heautiful. Every note will be like a pearl, and a 
scale a string of pearls. 

Then begins the work of “making ample, nicely 
poised voice.” Do so by enlarging the circles of vi- 


bration. A stone dropped into mf quiet pool of water 
causes circles which extend outward, larger and larger, 
until stopped by obstruction. (If spent in distance 
they have met the obstruction of distance.) The il- 
lustration of the stone in the pool is valuable. Our 
vibrations of pure tone are first felt, as said, in reso- 
nance chambers of mouth and face. Vowels, by 
themselves, vibrate pharynx and mouth, Consonants 
vibrate those parts, the lips, face and nasal chambers. 
By cultivation one becomes able to command on all 
tone that what the consonants call into being shall be 
extended to and returned in all tone. Then tones are 
enlarged into phrases, and words are applied. But 
all of that is in the realm of initial vibration, We 
haye not gotten to amplification of vibration, A 
singer who makes pure tone and has “right adjust- 
ment” which permits nice vibration which can be 
carried into phrases with words is a pretty good 
singer and will be called satisfactory. But it is not 
satisfactory. The voice is generally worthless, com- 
mercially, but that is not the worst of it. The singer 
has failed to do all he can with his inherent powers. 

When larger voice is desired most singers begin to 
apply physical force. Is not that true? Well, physi- 
eal force will not amplify vibration. It will place ob- 
structions which stop vibration in the same way the 
rings made by the stone in the pool are stopped by ob- 
structions. Keep away all physical effort. Ampler 
vibration must come from the mind and not from the 
body. The body will respond to ampler mental de- 
mands and produce ampler tone, but the cause of 
ampler tone lies in mind, and by its use must the 
enlargement of the yoice be acquired. That means 
that the conception of the tone must be enlarged; 
see it larger, hear it larger, believe it is larger, think it 
into the various parts of the body larger, observe the 
enlargement of the rings (those in the pool) as they 
go from throat, face and nasal chambers down over 
the body until they finally reach the whole body. Of 
course, this implies remoyal of all obstructions. Rings 
cannot enlarge if they run into stumps. Rigidity of 
any member stops the vibration at that member. It 
mty be in the neck and shoulders. It must be re- 
moved as soon as discovered. If then it is found 
lower, remove it. How many singers refrain from 
having rigid limbs while singing? Nearly every one who 
reads this will recall how stiffly he often stands. But 
that rigidity is obstruction, Remove it by exercise of 
will, And when it is removed let tone flow (the 
circles enlarging) into the parts where it could not 
go before. 

And when tone can take complete possession of the 
whole body it will be generous enough for any pur- 
pose. Is not that a reasonable theory? But it is not 
theory alone. It has been worked out in practical 
demonstration again and again. Theory which will 
not work out is no good. Also, he who has demon- 
strated the truth of a theory is the only one who 
knows the theory. Of course, very much more might 
be said on the matter of vibration, for it really in- 
cludes the whole of.voice culture. Singing is another 
matter. Yet there is use of things of singing—like 
phrasing, use of words, agility, embellishments, ete.— 
in all voice culture. The latter is a science and sing- 
jng an art, but the two blend. They are inseparable 
companions, at least, and they twine their arms 
around each other in all their walks, 


SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

HE public singer appears self-possessed and com- 
fortable. The student, making his first appear- 
ance, is generally nervous, Some quite lose pos- 

session of their directing force and are overcome by 
“stage fright.” How may one gain self-possession and 
quickly appear as does the artist? There are some 
singers who, in spite of all appearances, are never at 
ease, but they have so mastered appearance that no 
one discovers the nervousne: But, can one not con- 
trol himself so as to be truly comfortable as well as to 
appear so? Yes. The case is one of perfectly know- 
ing what to do and how to do it, and then to do it 
so often that to do it well and right becomes ‘second 
nature.” To know what to do and how to do it. 
“phere’s the rub.” How many students know—treally 
know—how to sing? Very few. They are not, as a 
rained to know how they sing—they are only 


rule, t 
trained to sing. ‘ 
To know how to’ sing permits one to know before 


he utters a sound just how that sound will come. THe 
Imows just what he will do with any phrase of a song. 
He knows just the meaning he will convey. He 
Itnows the relation of phrases in his song; preparatory 
phrases gnd contrasts; where to spare his force and 
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where to use outbursts of expression and make effective 
climaxes. This is the very basis of musical education 
and it is just such education which makes the singer 
sure of himself. Nor is one able to sing with confi- 
dence without he is sure of himself—his voice, his 
music and his artistic delivery. No student should be 
allowed to sing before any audience until he has this 
intellectual preparation. If one knows he can give 
pleasure to his hearers he need not hesitate to sing. 
He gives to his audience the choicest of artistic gems. 
Ile arouses highest emotion and ennobles the thought 
of all who hear him. This thought helps him master 
stage fright and gives him confidence. 

Physically, stage fright is a “case of nerves.” Some 
years ago it was a fad of vocal training to relax all 
parts of the body. We don't hear much about that 
now, but it plays a useful part in securing self-pos- 
session. Analyzed, relaxation is mental direction of 
physical condition, It may be a kind of self-hypnotisin 
but, if so, it is useful, for it is in the right direction. 
It is the denial of wrong assertion of physical parts, 
Of course, stage fright is fear, and fear is of the 
lower mind, ‘That mind is what operates deleteriously 
on the body. Relaxation is commanding the lower 
mind to cease its harmful effect on the body, I have 
known singers, at the time they are preparing for 
public performances, to carry the principle of denial 
so far as to say constantly: “I am not nervous,” and 
to repeat it over and over again that they might wipe 
out of thought the opposite belief, which ig the fear 
in the lower mind. That form may be used, or any 
other may be adopted which gets the effect, but such 
mental command brings self-possession and that is the 
foundation of confidence. Now, this principle of re- 
laxation, or driving from the mind the fear Which 
eauses lack of confidence, can be used so constantly 
as to keep one always, all the time, in a calm and 
self-contained mind. It makes calmness a factor of 
living. It seems self-evident that one who cannot 
master his nerves cannot use the machinery with 
which he sings properly. Nor can he be sure of him- 
self when before the audience until he does 
his wrong mind. 

Then, experience. Some teachers, when their pupil 
say “I am so nervous,” pass the matter off with “Oh, 
you'll get over that.” In a measure that ig true, But 
it is almost brutal treatment. Tor a student to over. 
come nervousness by going through many fits ae 
nervousness appears brutal. But, when he ig properl y 
prepared in his training, all-round training, then in 
experience will enable him, if he studies his fe a 
with each appearance, to eliminate, step by ste 
ever harasses him. That is the point, 
recognizing What is wrong and cutting it out, every. 
thing which annoys. That is, again, part of ee 
education of the singer. It is this kind of experie a 
which tells, and not that unthinking king which send 
think lets the singer get over the nervousness, ae 
sum it up: Know yourself—what you are to a5 = 
how to do it perfectly ; master your mind, which aa 
trols your body; grow into perfect confidence thy Sone 
studious experience. Tough 

“EYES” AND “ICE. 
AC SINGER used a song in which the w 
occurred several times, but alway. 
it “ice.” Now, it is not nice tor Gee enced 
a song to “My lady’s eyes” and speak of 
“ice.” What caused the change? In the ea: 
“eyes” yocal tone is being made in the larynx ne of 
the consonant is being formed in the mouth: in We 
the consonant is formed, but no yocal fone 6 ice 
tained. Discontinuance of the vocal tone _ 
strates tightness of throat and wrong yocal 
If tone stops for so short a time ag g fracti 
second pure legato is lost and, by just that m 
singing is faulty. An old writer said, “He w 
well sings well,” but how few of us realize g] 
remark implies. Perfect word production sive: ! the 
feet tone production, That assertion is not too e ae 
And it is by analyzing the differences betw: ef 
words as “ice” and “eyes” that we arriy, 
of incorrect tone production, and |} ri a 
error where it is caused then we cine ae uae 
A complete vocal method could be devised Re aes 
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THE ASPIRATE, 
ip ee the question was asked: Ha 
Uv “Aspirate” any place in voice culture? Tr ra 
why and how? Tt certainly has, Fig 
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planation, to be of value, must be freed from 
: com. 


plication, it must be known that the aspirate must 
not be confounded with puffing breath or preceding tone 
with “h.” All tone must be begun with clear stroke, 
and at the instant the vocal chords are brought into 
contact. There must be no escape of breath just 
preceding tone emission. This wipes out at once the 
practice of singing “Ila,” which is very pernicious. 
The aspirate is an act to be used independently of 
tone production. It cong of a prolonged whisper. 
It is best used with “ah, To analyze its benefit, 
. Ppl steady emission of air, thus requiring gentle 
and controlled (unfelt) bre: ire, and through 
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of persons who are willing to divert the functions of 
those organs to something more artistic than that 
with which they are usually accredited, and pay the 
originator of the indigestible idea for showing them 
how. 

Must Attract Attention—An advertisement must 
not be written at haphazard. If the advertiser would 
make the reader believe that he wants, needs and 
must have that particular thing, he must follow cer- 
tain principles. ‘The first of these is ATTENTION. 
An advertisement is useless unless it is read. Con- 
sequently it must attract attention the instant the eye 
rests upon it. If it attracts the eye and holds the 
attention until it is read, the first step has been suc- 
cessfully taken, 

Interest. Desire, Action.—If, in reading the ad- 
vertisement, the INTEREST is aroused the second 
step has been successfully taken. If the matter is 
sufficiently attractive that it arouses the interest to, 
the point of DESIRE, then from the advertiser's 
standpoint things are progressing satisfactorily. The 
next step is ACTION, and the teacher should re- 
ceive a call soon after. Many advertisements are 
dead from the beginning. They do not attract atten- 
tion, Many die at the second step. When they are 
read they arouse no interest. Only a few stimulate 
interest to the point of desire, and of the number thus 
affected only a small percentage act. So it will be 
seen that of the whole number reading the advertise- 
ment, only a fraction of one per cent. orders the goods. 
If every reader of an advertisement should apply for 
lessons no professional man could possibly 
of the business. 

Honest in Statement.—In offering 
the public the teacher will do well to I i t 3 
public in mind, ‘There are some things it will noe 
stand for, He should be honest and not offer more 
than he can deliver. It is not difficult in reading he 
advertisement to tell whether the teacher is saa 
or whether he is angling for suckers. Catch p a fe 
should be avoided. For example: Italian method 4 és 
been overworked to such an extent that avbenever = 
see that embodied in a singing teacher's lee 
ment I shy at it. I somehow feel that the ie 
is having a hard time making a living, and is ee 
to get pupils by unfair means. J associate him nie 
mind with one who is obtaining money by ques 
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Unprofessional, 
Specializing—Another mistake 
should avoid is that of offering to teac 
the curriculum, In these days of sh°e" 
Who does one thing well has his hands ? eas 
However brilliant and accomplished one -ompos' 
offer himself as teacher of piano, ee ne himse’ 
singing, violin, mandolin and guitar, 89 g 
liable to serious misunderstanding at pee 
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minds for two or three hundred years without being 
modified beyond recognition, and I very much suspect 
that if we knew Porpora’s method as well as he did 
himself we should have to remodel it in order to fit 
it to this age. This eternally digging up the past and 
offering it to the public as superior to the present is 
questionable, It says on the face of it that we are 
degenerating, which is an unwarranted assumption. 

In going before the public one should avoid that 
which savors of supreme superiority. For example: 
specialty made of prevention and eure of voice fail- 
ure” sounds a little like ‘Specialty made of restoring 
voices ruined by other teachers.” If I were looking 
for a teacher I would pass this one. 

Some advertisers carry modesty beyond the limit. 
This one: “A limited number of pupils accepted.” 
Between the lines it reads this wi Now stop this 
rush and don’t crowd. I can’t take care of all of 
you. Get in line and take your turn.” There is no 
record of the police having been called in to disperse 
such crowds. 

Such a card as the following would not, in my 
opinion, attract the most desirable class of students: 
“Vocal lessons. Physical culture a specialty.” 

Physical culture is all right, but somehow it does 
not fit with artistic interpretation of the song classics. 
When I think of physical culture there rises before 
me a man whose frame is heavily upholstered with 
muscular tissue, and who puts one through a stunt 
that requires a Turkish bath immediately afterward. 
I recall distinctly, once during my college experience, 
standing in front of this man, and in an inconceivably 
short space of time he knocked the buttons off my 
and landed me in the opposite corner of the 
room. I think I did not sing so well the next day. 

The following is guilty of a discrimination which 
ought to kill it: “School of singing for women, 
artists and amateur * Refusing to admit women to 
the list of either artists or amateurs is too much like 
“Ladies and gentlemen and tenors.” This 
largely from the soprano and alto 
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ON STUDY, 


a new and difficult work with sur- 
ly it in small sections. The harder 
these should be. 
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the case is different; they must make rhythm a sub- 
ject of especial study. 

In addition to the rhythmical variations of colora- 
ture passages previously mentioned, an excellent prac- 
tice to this end is the tapping of intricate rhythms on 
a table or piano lid. ‘This has the advantage of using 
the eye instead of the voice, thus sparing the singer 
the strain of repeating whole phrases, often in the 
ing part of the voice. 

It is best carried out as follows: Tap the beats of 
the measure regularly, at the same time reciting the 
text in a subdued speaking tone according to the notes 
of the melody. Mark well what syllables fall on each 
separate beat; those coming between, being shorter in 
value, will of themselves drop into place. 

If rhythm, the greatest initial difficulty, is con- 
quered in this way the singer can learn the most exact- 
ing parts in a few days with comparative ease, and 
saye himself unnecessary wear and tear of voice. 


ON STYLE. 

There is much to be said about style, but the men- 
tion of one thing may enable the student to grasp what 
is perhaps the most important phase of this branch of 
the art of singing. This is: Let there be economy 
in contrasts. : 

By this is meant a certain prevision of the effect 
desired. For instance, if a piano or pianissimo pas- 
sage is to be made particularly prominent, care must 
be taken before it occurs to sing somewhat louder; in 
the same way the effect of a forte or a fortissimo is 
greatly enhanced by decreasing the force of that which 
precedes it. It is hardly necessary to add that in 
neither case should the singer's intention be so marked 
as to be perceptible to the hearer, 

Almost more important than contrast in tone is 
contrast in tempo. An unvarying tempo makes a 
mechanical impression; a change of movement that i 
awkward or occurs abruptly without apparent justifi- 
eation is undignified and inelegant. 

Tempo, too, requires modification according to the 
character of the voice. A strong, full voice is heard 
to especial advantage in a slow tempo; the effect to 
the ear is much the same as that of the quicker move- 
ment, which is more appropriate to a lighter vocal 
organ, 


GENERAL HINTS, 


It will be found advantageous to preface long-sus- 
tained tones by the same tone sung staccato. This 
prevents a heavy, spasmodic attack. 

The habits of speaking at a high pitch and of shrill, 
tittering latighter are injurious to yocal development, 
yet these faults can be remedied at the cost of some 
attention by slow, distinct speech and a determination 
to succeed. 

A wilful change of vowels for the sake of conve- 
nience and a careless pronunciation of the consonants 
result in an indistinetness of enunciation which is a 
particular fault in the modern declamatory style of 
writing for the voice. Only in the highest register, 
where tonal effect is all that is required, may the 
singer be allowed a modification of vowels. In such 
eases the sharpest possible delivery of the consonants 
is often of great assistance. 

As an aid in avoiding an uncertain attack a gentle, 
unconstrained sinking of the head may be recom- 
mended. 


STOCKHAUSEN AND THE WAGNER STYLE 
IN SONG. 


SrocKUAUSEN recently said to a German correspond- 
ent: He who speaks of Sprachgesang (declamation) 
makes a false assertion; one must be able to sing in 
Just as finished a manner for Wagner as for the Ital- 
ian masters. That the Wagnerian style (as they say) 
uses up the voice early is not the fault of Wagner but 
of the method. of the belief that persons with a gift 
for song, a voice of wide range and a noble figure, can 
necessarily sing Wagner. That is not so. With Wag- 
ner one must first of all learn to speak and afterward 
to sing, then only will one become a Wagnerian sing- 
er in the Wagnerian sense, Not because Wagner de- 
mands great power and tone does the voice quickly 
hecome used up, but because most Wagnerian singers 
Just because they have not learned to speak—(enun- 
ciate), overtax themselves both in yoice and articula- 
tion, On that account we have no longer any Mozart 
singers, because after a year’s study the young people 
believe they can sing and speak. ‘That means a decline 
of the art of singing. 
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Mr. Wm. Horatio Clarke, of Reading, Mass. 


Arrek so many years’ writ- 
ing for THE ETUDE, as a piano 
teacher, for me to begin all 
over again, for this occasion 
only, as organist, certainty gives me reason to pause. 
Let it be understood, then, that although a great part 
of my public musical career has been with various 
studies relating to the oianoforte and to the art of 
teaching the same, nevertheless for upwards of forty- 
five years a rather important part of my livelihood 
came from my work as organist. During the last 
twenty-five years of this period, closing in 1893, I 
played the same orgin, a beautiful-toned, three-manual 
organ by Hook & flastings. It had the now dis- 
placed pneumatic lever and a magnificent body of six- 
teen and eight-foot ciapason tone, and an appointment 
of about thirty-six sounding stops. During nearly 
all these twenty-five years we had a chorus choir, my 
duiy being simply that of organ accompaniment, with 
my sclo “efforts” at the strategic parts of the service. 
Sc much from the side of history. The personal 
equation in this instance -s the desire to help some 
organist knowing :ess then I do. 


THE PERSONAL 


s happens that in working 
THE YOUNG oft along the line of least re- 
LADY ORGANIST, sistence the affections of con- 
“BY THE GRACE gresations are often placed 
OF GOD.” upon attractive young lady 
players, who are organists “by 
the grace of God,” as we might say, rather than from 
real instruction in the art and avocation. If I were 
a girl, unexpectedly promoted to this position of re- 
sponsibility, and unable to go away from home to 
take lessons properly (as many of them are not), [ 
would instantly set about forming for myself a valid 
organ technic; that is to say, I would try to work 
up some pedal practice, teach my left hand to cease 
meddling with the bass voice unadvisedly, and learn 
the possibilities of my instrument in the line of reg- 
istration and the use of the organ for accompanying. 
Owing to the curious neglect of ear-experience in 
musie study, our girls do have curious misapprehen- 
sions regarding tone-qualities. For instance, I once 
happened to be giving a lesson to a very smart girl, 
who seemed to me to have taken what I had told her 
with soulful appreciation, in respect to the four kinds 
of organ tone—in other words, the color of the tones. 
Just when her guesses had been most promising, I 
drew the Great Organ “Trumpet,” a very large 
“Trumpet” with a tone according, and asked what 
she supposed it was. She hesitated a moment and 
blandly answered that she thought it was a flute! 
Very good musicians find themselves “presiding at 
the organ” sometimes without knowing the trick of 
“presiding” presidingly, So the first thing to learn 
is the names of the stops and the sound that goes 
with the names, for an organist who does not know 
his stops by sound, whether alone or in twos or threes, 
eannot expect to do intelligent work in accompanying. 
The easiest place for the young woman to get up 
this part of her equipment will be from Dudley 
Buck’s “Art of Choir Accompaniment”—a book which 
contains just exactly that previously unwritten 
knowledge of the organist’s profession, which all the 
good ones know and use every hour they play, and 
none of the new ones know at all, or can learn in any 
school, because the schools teach them to play, merely. 
As for the pedal board and the organ technic, the 
young woman is well placed; since, being unable to 
gee her feet, she learns at once the distances and by 
feeling where every note of the pedal board certainly 
is. It is not so long since most organists in this 
country her to see their feet, or thought they did. 
When Ducley Buck came back from Germany, in 
486. and piayed at Johnson’s organ factory at West- 
tizic, Muss. they thc ught his pedal playing something 
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wonderful. They tried him by concealing the pedal 
board with a sheet, and were astonished to find that 
le hit the keys just as surely. 

The strangest thing in pedal practice I eyer knew 
about was Clarence Eddy’s work in Berlin under 
Haupt. Eddy ordered a pedal piano upon hig arrival 
in Berlin, but it could not be delivered for six months. 
So he practiced upon an ordinary piano and tramped 
out the pedal part with his feet on the bare floor. 
From this practice upon a Bach fugue or Men- 
delssohn sonata he went up to the church at his le: 
son hour and recited it upon the organ. This ee 
not have worked, however, with any student who had 
not a close natural sense of location—in other 
a pedal-board instinct. Any young organist Ww 
cover by trial that a few hours of carefu) 
the piano will do most of the technic, proy 
think the pedal and go through the mot: 
The mental conception is the first thi 
when this is vivid enough the feet an een al 

As soon as the young woman gets over her fi 
troubles concerning the proper stop to stop with ne 
the proper time, and the whereabouts of a fi Ay 
portant pedal keys, she is ready for tasks wile am 
test her natural suavity more severely, Thes will 
come when she stocks up with a lot of first-c] ye 
untaries, registered for a three-manuel organ an Me 
appointment, and tries to play the musi¢ eres 
manuals, scantily appointed; or even er pe two 
sometimes happens. Here she will discover t me, as 
only friend is that industrious master, Mr ae her 
Buck, wno, in the book I have mentioned ai sn 
precisely the modifications constantly needed nscuases 

In the same valuable friend in neeq she - ey 
directions how to compromise between ayolee find 
hymns in a good rhythm and not diseommenee her 
chords, as one does on the piano. As to a "08 the 
in her hymns, I advise either staccato or = Dedals 
eato. The continual growling on very law Semi-stac. 
unpleasant to hear and very discouragi Dedals is 
rhythm. Hither play the low bass pedais ge to the 
if the hymn is capable of a good solid rh; ssceatay or 
a half pulse motion in broken octayes sith oe play 
This will often keep a congregation Ne pedals. 
manual trick will at all do. 4P when no 

It is not of the slightest use 
rhythm with manual chords; ee ia Up the 
is of any use at all; and one needs to nee staccato 
do this. Above all, you must haye confide ow 
own metronome. At the same fime. say 
mit that it is impossible to keep a lakes a to ad- 
tion up to time in any of the usual ola Congrega- 
large congregation swings more slowly. 

The only time I think I ever heara i 
number of singers sing together 
rhythmically, without in the least dra: 
Tonic Sol Ia celebration in the gy, 
Palace, when a chorus of about 2. 
the Handel choruses with wonderf 
had the rhythm inside themselves, 
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ting that terrible backache which follows pedal prac- 
tice when the player sits far in on the seat and bas 
to lift the whole leg to move it this way or chat. 

Eugene Thayer's exercises for pedals alone are use 
ful; and she should at once start in with Buck’s 
“ae Studies,” beginning with No. 3, and working 
oe Risin oe Soes pretty well; then the last one in 
es aoe No. 1, and then No. 5, and so on in 
eee k, . likes. I think a certain command of 
Say ce age is obtained in a shorter time by this 
While ste 2 any other I have tried or seen tried. 
dent Heda aiipeeme her organ seat and indepen- 
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THE selection of music to 
play for opening, offertory 
and closing is a very difficult 
question; particularly so in 
small cities with organs none 
too complete. It must be confessed that there is a 
great deal of extremely superficial music arranged for 
organ, music which has no inner right to be heard in 
church service. And yet, what are we to do? 

A church treasurer used to tell me that the “con- 
tribution box” piece made several dollars difference 
in the collection; when he did not like it he con- 
sidered the collection to be “shy” from five to ten 
dollars; and when he did like it he always mentally 
credited me with the like amount for having made a 
lucky selection. This piece should be short, just long 
enough, rather gentle and tender. When the congre- 
gation is being denuded of that which the minister 
rightfully speaks of as their “substance,” pretty 
music is an anesthetic of prime importance. 

In the so-called “evangelical” churches we have 
gotten over a great deal of the old type of solemnity + 
we come before the Lord, not only with joyful singing 
and a mirthful noise, but occasionally almost with a 
grin, And yet we agree that the idea of the church 
is always that of meditation, worship, and 2 culture 
of those moods and aspirations out of which the 
ideal becomes visible, realizable. And so it is the or 
fanist’s duty to feel this mood himself; and above all 
to embody it in every part of the mus' ; 

It is always an open question whether an organist 
does better to magnify his office and blaze away after 
the benediction with a Bach fugue, with full organ. 
I doubt. Many Handel choruses make good yolun- 
taries, because Handel had moments of what somebody 
Spoke of in the table talk of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
as “moments of the blest and intelligible.” A Baeli 
fugue, if really well played, played for all it is worth 
®s Guilmant plays it, and as I suppose César 2 ibe 
used to play them, Dudley Buck at times. 8. P. ; a 
Ten now and then, to do it well, is worth doing; ane 
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Sught on no account to miss Buck's 4" to the pedal 
charming litle organ nocturne. Apropos couple have 
Staccato near the close, after the youne att a lady, 
been beaming on each other in the monn eaawed that 
to whom Buck played it in manuscript, a 6 the old 
She Supposed that these notes must bers i remarked, 
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Most fascinating melodic du a one Mason 
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Liszt when Mason played it to him. It is called 
“Amitie pour Amitic.” The first phrase is a duet 
for soprano and tenor (Oboe soprano and Double 
Flute, 8-foot, for tenor) with the Dulciana set on the 
Choir, if you have one, for later use. Soft pedal 
staccato. 
ciana accompaniment. Third phrase as before, fourth 
like second. In repeating, take in place of the Double 
Flute the Great Organ Flute of 4-foot, which brings 
the voices close together. Also change the Oboe for 
the Open Diapason in the Swell; it is even better. 

Among the old-fashioned bits by English organists 
I still would cling to the March from Costa’s oratorio 
of “Eli.” It is a right good organ march; and the 
Trio is a very charming melody. So also the Minuet 
from Handel’s “Joshua” is a good bit. Many of 
Hlandel’s choruses make good voluntaries at times; 
Lut in place of one of the modern accompaniments, 
take the old one by Novello, which practically gives 
you the whole chorus in place of merely the accom- 
paniment to the voice parts, as Best gives you. 

There are a lot of short songs by Schubert, Franz, 
and even Brahms, which by a little practice the or- 
ganist can play from the piano copy—first consulting 
Buek for advice on choir accompaniment. 


AMONG the later publica- 
OTHER REPERTORY tions I notice a book of or- 
SUGGESTIONS FOR gan music by Jas. H. 
AN ORGANIST. Rogers, in which there is 
a yery attractive arrange- 
ment of Walther’s “Prize Song” from Wagner's 
“Mastersinger The same book contains the March 
from the “Mastersingers,’ Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
etc. It is handy to have around. 
The voluminous set called “Arrangements from the 
Scores of Great Masters” by the late W. T. Best, con- 
tains many extremely valuable numbers for repertory. 
In No. 72, there is a little March by Fritz Spindler, 
arranged into an admirable semi-orchestral organ 
piece, and practicable upon any two-manual organ. 
The first piece in this book, however, she very beau- 
tiful, is also very difficult. It is the “Adagio from 
Beethoven’s Trio in C minor, opus 3; No. 43 has an 
Adagio from Haydn’s 4th symphony, also two. move- 
E ch sonatas for piano and violin—ex- 
No. 5 has the Beethoven ‘“Larghetto” 
ny and the Handel chorus, “Let Their 
ts all Unite’—a very strong piece. 
fficult but profitable selections there 
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oe i “Andante” from Mozart’s 5th Quintet, a 
and, cantabile movement. Another number (No. 
¢. “Variations” from Beethoven’s Sep- 
tains the Overture to Handel's “Oc- 
which sounds a great deal more 
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THE ETUDE 


Conducted by GEORGE LEHMANN 


AN amateur violinist, re- 
siding in Colorado, recently 
wrote us a letter which con- 
tained the following interest- 
ing and suggestive paragraph: P 

“T am an enthusiastic amateur and miss greatly the 
advantages of New York City. We need very much 
in our towns along the C. & S. R. R., from Denver 
north, a really good modern violin teacher, and I 
think if you have a pupil contemplating teaching as 
a profession, he or she would find these rich and 
growing towns a splendid and remunerative field. 
There is not a single good violin teacher in all these 
parts outside of Denver, and there are many young 
people glad to pay for instruction.” 

Trom our personal knowledge of musical conditions 
in the far West we should say that our corre- 
spondent’s statements do not exaggerate the facts; 
and what he has to say on this subject should prove 
interesting reading to young teachers. 

The young teacher, as a rule, longs to settle in New 
York—a laudable but mistaken ambition. It is easy 
to understand that the musical activity of a large city 
like New York should prove irresistible to most ear- 
nest young musicians, and that the thought of settling 
in some small Western town must seem to them too 
hard, if not actually intolerable. But they little know 
in their inexperience what it means to get a footing 
in this great unsympathetic and congested city; and 
could they realize how few among the unknown new- 
comers eventually sueceed, and that, of these, the 
greater number succeed only to the extent of earning 
a bare living; could they realize that a fair success 
in New York means years of anxiety and privation, 
they would gladly turn their eyes wi stward and seek 
some small town where their services, so much needed, 
would be suitably rewarded. 

The mistake which most young teachers 
when they come to New York too often proves fatal. 
Experience alone teaches them that it is an all but 
useless struggle. The opportunity to contribute to the 
musical life and activities of New York is generally 
denied them; and as for earning a living within a 
yeasonable time after taking up a residence in the 
great metropolis, why that would be a remarkable, if 
not a stupendous, achievement. 

Our statements refer, of course, to the young or un- 
known teacher, who has neither a well-filled purse nor 
influential New York friends. But we know of a 
number of instances of gifted and reputed musicians 
who, in recent years, struggled desperately for several 
years before they were able to establish themselves, 
and before they could boast of even a modest in- 
come, in this musician-ridden city. 

Our correspondent is right. Good musici 
needed, greatly needed, in the smaller Western towns, 
There it is possible for them to create a musical at- 
mosphere, to earn a good living, and to win the re- 
spect of some desirable community. Tere, all the 
chances are against them. The attempt is at best a 
Jottery, and the winners are few, indeed. 
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_ "To the numerous healths, compliments and eulo- 
slums offered him he modestly returned thanks; and 
Some of these civilities compared him to the fabled 
Orpheus, and others so overstepped a mere fitz divinity 
that he might have been excused for appreciating the 
truth of the agreeable things uttered; but he did not 
Seem to consider them beyond everyday occurrences— 
a simple ‘Grazie’ or ‘troppo buono’ were the general 
ee Although there were composers and eminent 
Le ee at table, and occasionally music was 
ested in a - conversation, he did not appear inter: 
ranean Ms discussion, One gentleman present aye 
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of intonation which exists. Now, all violinists should 
employ their time, their talents, and their energy to 
a far more valuable purpose than these men have 
done. Practice to promote and facilitate the solid and 
faultless playing of scales. The benefit to be derived 
from them is inexhaustible. If these men had done 
so, they might have been really good teachers with @ 
large number of pupils, and their names would be 
handed down to posterity. 
“Scales are indeed tedious, to use no stronger term, 
but they open up things before our view in which we 
cannot fail to find benefits which amply remunerate us 
for all our practicing. : 
“To say they will make soloists would be prepos- 
terous, but, seriously, everybody must admit | that 
technic which will not shrink .from the severest 
serutiny is a long way on the road. He is a clever 
Dlayer who can conceal, palliate his technical deficien- 
cies and hide his mistakes under-the cloak of inter- 
Pretation. Good technic gives such general satisfac- 
tion. It magnifies one’s achievements to feel they 
have employed their energies according to their 
ability. Take advice, or it will be by mo means 
Strange, when you appear on a concert platform, 
that in some respects you fail to exhibit the entireness 
of excellence, which ought always to be kept in view. 
“Players of this type might be accused of only 
being clever players, for exhibiting technic to an 
abnormal extent. But here I must ask some ques- 
tions: What is the accusation brought against them? 
By what standard are they to be judged? Can it be 
said that the views of so-called classical players are 
Unquestionably so correct as to afford a safe and sure 
criterion of accuracy or error? I should like to en- 
tirely free them from such arrogance as would lead 
them to make such a claim. On examination, it may 
be found that their sentiments, to say nothing more 
of them, are far too indeterminate, to be used as a 
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signed to represent a melody by a series of wavy or 
broken lines, upward and downward intervals being 
represented by the upward or downward direction of 
the lines. These marks were placed over each syllable ; 
and, while they could not give the exact pitch to the 
singer, they served very well to show the direction in 
which his voice should go, and, to some extent, the 
length of the note. They could not of themselves rep- 
resent a melody to anyone unfamiliar with it, but they 
served as an excellent aid in remembering a song 
previously learned. Many of the signs of the Neume 
notation exist at present; our trill, turn and mordent 
come directly from the manuscripts of this time. 
Early in the tenth century some unknown innovator 
endeavored to give a more definite meaning to the 
Neumes by drawing a red line through them, to rep- 
resent the note F. Soon after this a yellow line was 
drawn above the red one, to represent Cc. A little 
Jater the colors were omitted, and the letters F and C 
placed at the beginning of the lines, thus giving rise 
to the idea of clefs. The lines themselves gradually 
became a musical staff. or several centuries, how- 
ever, only four lines were employed, the fifth not 
coming into general use unt’? about the year 1500. 
‘he invention of these lines is sometimes credited 
to the Flemish monk, Hucbald, who died about 932. 
To him also is due the Organum, the first system of 
y, consisting of a crude succession of empty 
fourths and fifths. The extreme simplicity of this 
idea goes to show how primitive the earlier music must. 
have been; but it is not improbable that the ancients 
supported their melodies by some sort of drone-bass ac- 
companiment. That unison music can be thoroughily 
effective, however, is shown by the impressive beauty 
of the Scotch folk melodies. Hucbald invented another 
system of notation by drawing a number of lines and 
using the spaces to represent the scale-tones. Each 
syllable was then written in the space where it should 
be sung. Over a century later the famous Guido of 
Arezzo employed lines, as well as spaces, thus conyert- 
ucbald’s second system into a staff. It was 
this Guido who first used syllables to represent the 
tones of the scale. These he took from the Hymn to 
St. John, whose lines began with notes ascending in 
regular order, and with the syllables Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, 
Sol, La. eis 
Having the staff, it became necessary for musicians 
to fix upon notes of definite length. This was done 
by Frranco of Cologne, soon after Guido’s death, al- 
hough the English monk, Walter Odington, must 
Bor 7 be eredited with the invention also. The 
nee a these notes are still seen to-day in the terms 
ne i semibreve, which the Wnglish apply to dou- 
ety a waale whole notes. The word brevis means 
Oe aA the shortest notes of the early system were 
short, ee to our longest ones. With the development 
Be from the old signs for low and high B, 
tion of the par-line shortly before 1600, 
ame much as it is at present. 
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EASY AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE STUDIES 
OP. 367 : PRICE $1.00 
Q Each Study is distinct and different in purpose. 


CARL BOHM 
FOR THE VIOLIN 
Much attention i paid to the various bow- 


ings, with the whole bow middle, lower half, 
nut or point, and by the use of many kinds of 


phrasings, legato and staccato, half. staccato,and WW 
‘partamento, alternating legato and staccato, etc. 


Op. 366. 6 RECREATION PIECES 


Adagio religioso Sa) 
Rococco. Gavotte gracieuse’.. . 
Slavonian Dance. . . . . 

Espagaslagt Seenish\, Dance oie nas = 
Scéne de Ballet. Mazurka elegante . 
At the Spinning Wheel... . 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON LEIPZIG NEW YORK 
120 Boylston St. a 136 Fifth Ave. 


RECREATIONS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
In the First Position 


F. A. FRANKLIN, Opus 40. 


6356 1. Off for the Front. March. Grad 
6357 2. Summer Night. Waltz, Grade ine 2 
6358 3. Swing Song. Gradell. - - - - .40 
6359 4. Meadow Queen. Schottische. Grade II 50 
6360 5. In Mischief. Polka. Grade ll - - .50 
voesse §=©=9 OF F FOR THE FRONT 
a MARCH Price,5D Cente 


F.A, FRANKLIN, Op. 40, No, 
Tempo di Marcia w 4 2120 i 
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sol pieces written throughout in the first position with easy plano 

ace in demand. We can especially recommend 


on 
hese pieces are of various rhythms and eoitrasting style 
ually’ good and pleasing. ‘ alta 
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THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestaut St., PHILA., PA, 


Teachers, Attention! 


If you have not seen a co} 
a copy of the Max I. Fishel Scale 
and Technic Studies for the Violin, we will send you 
copy gratis, upon receipt of your Business Card 


Catalogues and Discounts on request 


TELLER PUBLISHING CO. 


6060 State Street e Chicago, Mlinois 


YOUR MUSIC IS TORN!!! 


It will take one minute to repair it by using 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING TAPE 


§-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 
roll of paper, 25c each, postpaid. 
If your music dealer does not carry it SEND TO 


Theo, Presser, Philadelphia, Pa., 


or Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 624 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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VOICES OF SPRING, 


Aprin is the natal month of 
NOTES ON APRIL a number of musicians of 
MUSICIANS. eminence, although it can 
5 claim but one of the greatest 
masters, Haydn. Those who have read the Haydn 
number of Tue Erupe (January, 1907) will recall 
that there is disagreement as to the hour of Haydn's 
birth, some putting it just before midnight, March 31st. 
Aprin Musicians: Haydn, Volkmann, d’Albert, 
Caffarelli, F. Lachner, Gumbert, Reinken, Busoni, 
Spohr, Tartini, Bennett, Suppé, Martini, R. Hofmann, 
E. Van Dyck, Dragonetti, Hallé, Mattheson, Bossi, 
Gaul, H. Richter, Tosti, F, Kullak, Gericke, Flotow, 
Erard, Lassen. 
The following questions will add interest to a study 
of these names: 
What countries are represented by the nationalities 
of the musicians named? 
When were the musicians born? 
In what branches of music were they prominent 
(composers, pianists, violinists, singers, writers, etc.) ? 
Who are living to-day? 
Name pieces by any of these men that you have 
played or heard. 


OUTLINE FOR Wuar tw) great com- 
BIOGRAPHICAL posers were born within 
ESSAY, IV—HANDEL, a month of each cther? 

These outlines haye been Which first? What year! 


prenared by Mr. W. F. Gates, see o| o 

hs a help to litle musicians Where was Handel born? 
in soba ie composers hives What of his family? 
and works. They w' also. . " K 5 

form models by which to pre- Early love for music. 
ey gute mete ers His father’s attempts to 
can divide the work into two na anes 
parts, thus making it lighter quench this desire. 
for each writer. Taken from school be~ 


cause music was performed there. Carries a clavi- 
chord to the garret and practices there at night. De- 
seribe size and action of clayichord. Handel follows 
his father to visit a relative at court. Describe his 
experiences there and the result of the Duke’s hearing 
him play. His early musical education, Enters 
University of Hallé to study law (1702). Forsakes 
Jaw for music. 

Trip to Liibeck. A bride attached to an organ 
position. Handel's early oper Goes to Italy. Tis 
contest with Scarlatti. His life in Italy and his 
Returns to Hanover, and thence 


reputation there. 


*Grove's “Dictionary of My 
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Williams; “Life and Works 
Julian Marshall; “Life and WwW. 
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What was the effect of the Reformation on the 
organs’ in England? ‘The application of Equal 
‘Temperament to the organ? When were pedals first 
introduced into England? Who were the great 
organists of the eighteenth century? What is the 
composition pedal? What is meant by “tracker 
system,” by “pneumatic action,” by the “combination 
Knob,” ‘by the electrie actions? Which is the best 
action? 

Pil — when was the first organ built iD 
ers here and what the size (number of pipes) 
of the Ha eeronean organs? What can you lear 
Hall orgs owing organs in America: Boston Music 
Cathet? Chicago Auditorium organ, Garden City 
organ, the ‘oak What of the Sydney (Australia) 
Position or; eville (Spain) organ, the St. Louis Bx 
ment in the vy hat is reputed the largest instr 
sarily the meer Is the largest instrument neces, 
Name several: effective from a musical standpoint: 
European. great modern organists, American 2 
eC 
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(or si), do, re, ete, Of cou? 
led beforehand. 
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Other points according to pleasure. 

A Inform the pupils that you intend to make mistakes 
in all the aboye points, some of them in each number, 
and that they are to act as judges and grade you on 
all these points. For example play one of the pieces 
all out of time, hold down the pedal through changes 
of harmony. 

After this number call on some pupil to give her 
view of your interpretation and show all faults, telling 
how they might be overcome. After this play some 
number and give the most careful rendering you can, 
and then ask the hearers to express themselves on the 
playing. Katherine Morgan. 


A writer in the JoURNAL oF 
TALKING ABOUT Epucarion makes the sugges- 
THE LESSON, tion that it is diverting to pupils, 
and a help as well, to change 
{rom the usual recitation plan and have an informal 
talk over the subject matter of the lesson somewhat in 
the way that gradnate students in the universities are 
accustomed to, Let each child tell what he or she 
learned from the lesson and ask questions of each other 
88 well as of the teacher. The main thing is to place 
the burden of initiative on the pupils; it is they who 
Must decide what has heen most interesting to them 
and what they think the most important to remem 
he best teachers, nowadays, try to get pupils to thin 
“About their work. The pupil who memorizes & lesson 
and then recites it parrot like, carries away with him 
but little permanent good. The pupil who tries to 
train himself to think will, by that very effort, impress 
the subject on his mind and will be far more likely to 
Tetain it. 
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Practical tests and devices used with Sunes oe 
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AGE wants to be helpful to the utmo s me re 
Petr gee are working with children, and inter Due 
that scrtrehne to the young readers. This is @ bes 
that calls on the experiences of all. So pass along 
800d things you devise. 
is AXTEUDE Chup. Pupils of June Brights thee 
Ree ive years, Class pin, a small gold lyre; — 
nee in two weeks, The study of the lives ul’ 
feat composers is a feature of the club - beet 
Special Attention is given to each composer's sty aa ae 
ie influence upon those who succeed him; at in sere 
ee are written in history of music; each cet 
iis g tote book in which she keeps @ record y ans 
tin has looked up. Harmony is studied, a little 
Me, but very thoroughly. 
1a RENIOHY Music Cius. Directed os 
stu Sen; twenty-three members } meets ever 

as ‘es harmony and the lives of the st 

@ short musical program. 
te Crornra Cun, Miss Clara Koons, 
» “leased Membership this years 
cave presenting music and re 
ae er Erupes of various years: _— 
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8 “? One duet or solo, one musical game com- 


Match (note reading) and biography + 
® to learn a cantata soon. : 
A etNOvEN CLus, Twenty-two be: 
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Yen, cat] will be studied; a ame : 
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Tey ROWE Erupe Musre CLUB. 
Been t} meets once a month; color es 
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lentine Social,” Pebruary 13th. he 
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Hallman; meets once 
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THE ETUDE 


month's work, report practice, play scales, chords, 
arpeggios, selections from studies, ete.; recitals for 
parents and for their child friends. ‘I depend a great 
deal on THE Erupe; do not see how I could get along 
without it.” 

Youne Musicians’ CLuB. Pupils of Miss Mary A. 
Billings; meets once a week; motto, “A long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull all together;” members wear 
the stick pins, “Never B flat, sometimes B sharp, and 
B natural; program consists of questions and 


alwa, 
answers on the subject of the evening, piano solos and 
readings, musical games; five cents fine for non-per- 


formance of duties assigned. 


Snares AND FLats Music Cius. Organized De- 
cember, 1906; meets semi-monthly ; club is divided into 
two sections, having appropriate pins, “B sharp some- 
times and B flat never.” Each member brings to the 
meeting a question relating to music, something he or 
she does not understand, and places it in the question 
box. ‘Che captain of une side draws a question from 
the box and passes it to some one on the opposite side, 
who, if unable to answer, will pass it to the next pupil, 
and so on; if no one on the side can answer, it goes to 
the other side, who, if they can answer, take one per- 
son from the opposi side. This stimulates the 
children to trying to win for their own side. If the 
annot be answered by any one, it is held out 


question ¢ ela 
for looking up and answer at the next meeting; a 


blackboard is very useful in scale writing. The club 
pink and green; motto, “Practice without 


colors are 
warning.” 

BEETHOVEN 
meet once a 
Beethoven and 


Cius. Pupils of Mary V. Lazarus; 
month; study the great composers; 
Mozart have been taken up. 


Organized January, 1906; club 


JSICAL COTERIE. ; 
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r, red rose; colors, red and white ; motto, * sical 
. sf three—Patience, Perseverance and Practice ; 

peo a month; the program for January, 1907, 
: French composers, 


flowe 
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Srupy Cius, New York City. Pupils 
fk. E H. Terry; twelve boys, students of piano and 
of R. E. H. 3 
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Etrupe Music Civup. Pupils of Lulu Haynes; 
motto, ‘Steps to music; colors, gold and green; 
flower, yellow rose; meets every other week; has 
biography studies, little compositions, and will begin 
to study current events in music. Tur ETupe is a 
great help. 


Erupe—E Music Crus. Pupils of Rose Sanders; 
pupils in first grade have music spelling lessons, 
musical dominoes, ear training in major and minor 
triads, club song and yell, rhythmical exercises, toy 
symphony, singing, playing, ete.; colors, light pink and 
blue; Mozart pin; pupils in second and third grades 
have lessons in harmonizing, transposing, musical 
shorthand, -keyboard harmony, club song and yell; 
colors, light green and pink; Beethoven pin; reads 
from Tue Erupe; has musical games in terminology, 
signature game, conversational music history game, 
recites poems about the masters, lessons in simple 
harmony, ete. 

Erupe Mustcarn Cuus, Russellville, Ky., had a St. 
Valentine Recital, very much appreciated by friends 
of the club. 

‘To Tue Eprror: Our club meets once each month; 
pupils are excused from practice on club meeting day. 
At the October meeting an article about Verdi was 
read, how he worked as a boy; as a consequence a 
pupil is doing some despised technical work so as to 
be able to play a selection from rovatore.” At 
Thanksgiving and Easter seasons the club entertains 
parents and friends; at Christmas and the close of the 
season a public musicale is given; quite a pretty 
picture the girls make in their white dresses, with 
shepherd's crooks, from which float the club colors.— 
Miss H. Annie Titan. 

A Lerrer’rrom Cancurra, INpIA: “It may be 
gratifying to you to hear that, following the hints in 
Tue Erupe, I began to form a club, ealling it the 
‘Loreto Crescendo Club.’ Our colors for the seniors 
are cardinal, with a treble clef; for the juniors, 
emerald green. The motto is ‘Perseverance is the 
road to success.’ Our first meeting was in September, 
at which we had a lecture on technic, followed by a 
scale emulation test. Second, we talked over the part 
of history in music in connection with the construction 
of various instruments. Third, we had a most en- 
joyable sketch of Beethoven and Field, the inventor of 
the nocturne. A program novelty was a Musical 
Soirée, with composers ending in the same ‘key,’ that 
is pieces by Kouski, Leschetizky, Sobeski, Tehaikoyski, 
Borowski, Kowalski, Paderewski and Moszkowski.’ 
Sister M. Christina. e 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE PROGRAM. 


BY L. S, FREDERICKS. 


THE epicure in planning a dinner sees that the 
courses follow in an order calculated to bring out the 
best points of each; he knows that dishes which do 
not harmonize one with the other are prejudicial to 
digestion as well as to enjoyment. A musical program 
represents a succession of mental snd emotional 
states; its psychology demands at least as much at- 
tention from the musician as the physiological condi- 
tions of a meal receive from the epicure, but this is 
too seldom the case. . 


AN ARTISTICALLY BALANCED PROGRAM. 


Musical thinkers, however, have always realized the 
importance of an artistically balanced program. 
Mendelssohn at one time contemplated writing a 
series of works which should embody his idea of the 
art of program making, but unfortunately never car- 
ried it out. Programs made up of the works of one 
composer are not uncommon, but so far as known no 
one has ever attempted this unique scheme of demon- 
strating his ideal of a consistent, harmonious program. 

The question is one which more or less concerns 
every: musician. Comparatively few are called upon 
to prepare programs for symphony concerts or for 
events of large musical scope, but it is worth while 
to consider the principles involved and to see how they 
can be applied to the more modest affairs familiar to 
us all—the piano recital, the studio musicale, the 
pupils’ concert, ete. The point to be particularly em- 
phasized is the desirability of at least occasionally 
planning them under the influence of some unifying 
thought, which shall be presentec*in logical develop- 
ment or connection, so far as means permit, thus link- 
ing the numbers of a program together by a common 
interest. In this way it can be made to rise above the 
plane of mere entertainment and to materially further 
a broad musical culture. 

The pupils’ recital in particular may thus be re- 
lieved from much of the technical aspect it is apt to 
bear. Tor younger pupils the connecting thought may 
be one of romance or sentiment; for those more ad- 
vanced it may be of an educational or historical char- 
acter, In either case the effect is to draw attention to 
the expressive or instructive possibilities of an art 
which is too often pursued unthinkingly as a mere 
matter of keeping time or of, moving the fingers 
aright. Measure and technic cannot be ignored, but 
though they must be the beginning they should not be 
made the end of study. The tones our hands draw 
from a musical instrument are not music, even though 
they sueceed each other in the prescribed order and 
are produced with the required freedom and fulness of 


touch, 


THREE PRINCIPLES. 


Music in its essence is the emotion awakened by the 
concord of sweet sounds—not the sounds themselves. 
The intellect, to be sure, is concerned in judging of its 
structure; the ear has a right to pass verdict on the 
beauty of its material, but in the last analysis the feel- 
ings deliver the ultimate award. 

Let all three, therefore, be considered in framing @ 
program. Let those young in the art understand the 
necessity of form and beauty of tone, their growth and 
development at different epochs, and the fact that they 
are as much the result of an orderly evolution as any 
process of the physical world, This points to the his- 
torical program with its manifest divisions into 
periods and nationalities. Another classification is 
one according to style, and a third according to emo- 
tional content. 

Combinations of these elements may be made to 
yield a fascinating variety. Intellect, ear, and feeling 
all have a part, but in varying degrees, conditioned by 
the standpoint chosen. For instance, take period, 
nationality, and style as determining factors. For one 
program, music of a given period with change of style; 
that is, compositions of different forms and national- 
ity. For another, composers of a certain nationality 
but differing in style and period—the latter, of course, 
in historical order, An interesting variation is. the il- 
lustration of the same style by music of different 
periods and nationalities. 

Tt will be seen that many changes can be rung on 
these ground ideas, all affording a broader and much 
more comprehensive yiew of music and its development 
as.an art than can be secured through the program of 
the average recital. Not that I deprecate these or 
would do away with them altogether. Miscellancous 
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programs have their value and are often the only 
ones practicable. Let us‘have them, but others as well, 
founded on the plan indicated. ‘They will be found to 


cast a new light on the significance of the art as a 
means of culture and education. 


MusicaL Forms, 


To give a few practical examples: Beginning with 
Bach, the development of classical forms—the Fugue, 
the Rondo, the Sonata, can be shown through Em- 
manuel Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. It is 
quite feasible to give a sonata recital which by means 
of suitable selections shall be far from monotonous, 
Tt is not necessary to play entire works, especially if 
the object be instruction; different movements can be 
chosen to illustrate the points under consideration. 
A rondo program can also be made the basis of an 
interesting exposition of this most common of musical 
forms. <A profitable pupils’ recital was one in which 
each played something by Bach, an etude, and a 
modern composition. In a sonata recital given by the 
same class additional interest was supplied by the as- 
sistance of a violinist, so that two of Mozart's sonatas 
for violin and piano varied the program. This recital 
was prefaced by a talk on the sonata form by the 
teacher, and such an explanation of whatever 3 
be taken for illustration is indispensable to 
understanding and enjoyment of the occasion, 


feature 
a clear 


NATIONALITY IN Music, 


Programs arranged according to nationality are 
among the most attractive to audience and partici- 
pants. Tor these much admirable material has be- 
come accessible within the last few years. Albums of 
Russian, Scandinavian, and Slay compose 
tion those nationalities whose musie bears the most 
strongly marked characteristics—are now to be had 
and will unveil a new world to those of limited musi- 
cal experience, abounding as they do in rhythms, aes 
monies, and accents totally foreign to the ‘musie with 
which we are most familiar. Most of this musie ig 
not technically difficult ; even a busy teacher can find 
time to prepare short lecture recitals for his pupils 
which shall stimulate their imaginations and open 
their eyes to the fact that, as the Germans say, 
“Behind the mountains are also people.” Z 


Ts—to men- 


Tusrorican Recrrars, . 


The historical recital presents so wide a field, its 
scope is so obvious, that it-need only be mentioned 
Here, too, much can be found for illustration that res 
years ago was entirely out of reach, Every year sees 
a deeper delving into the treasures of antiquity, and 
every year it becomes more and more evident through 
this revival of the past that there have been no gaps 
in the progress of the art, that even the greatest ‘ive 
indebted for something to their predecessors. A prom- 
inent publishing house has begun to issue a series 
of volumes devoteé to works written for the Precursors 
of the piano—the virginal, spinet, harpsichord, clayi- 
chord—by the masters of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, carefully edited and adapted 
for modern performances. This facilitates the givin, 
of illustrative recitals on this important branch “3 
musical history, coupled with a description of the eyo- 
lution of this best known of all instruments, i 

Musicians are apt to forget that what are common- 
places to them are generally unknown to those outside 
of especial musical influences. The more need there- 
fore for taking advantage of the various means [ 
have suggested to remedy this lack of knowledge in 
those around them. They will find whatever Tibor 
they expend in this direction amply repaid, 


Sueorstep Topics, 


A graceful way of drawing the attention of ¢} 
young to the expressive possibilities of music jg a 
take a poetic or romantic thought ag the basis of = 
pupil’s recital. Thus, for example, it would not na 
hard to find pieces of but moderate difficulty whi i 
should tell the story of the year—its changing = 
sons, its holidays, its festivals and sports, liven a 
single season will afford scope for such a recital Pos 
example, Spring, or Winter with its Christmas and 
New Year's festivities. Similar programs may a. 
be gotten up with fanciful titles which go great ww. iS 
with children in investing their music with a Bahoe 
of sentiment. Thus: “Things with Wings,” in ea aor 
birds and butterflies flutter musically; “4 Da Nich 
Fairyland,” which shall picture fairies, elves, wien 
dwarfs and all manner of little folk; wy Ae 
Westival,” devoted to flower pieces, ete, pe 


As an appendix to a pupil's recital the teacher 
played the well-known arrangement of the German 
folk-song, “Comes a Birdie a-flying,” in which the 
melody is paraphrased in the style of different com- 
posers—LBach, Haydn, Mozart, Chopin, Schumann, 
Verdi, Wagner, ete. The pupils being furnished with 
paper and pencil and a list of the names represented 
were told to write down the one they thought intended 
by each variation. This not only afforded great en- 
tertainment but served to point out distinctive 
peculiarities of certain composers and their works in 
* _barticularly definite manner. Another time 
Reinecke's beautiful cycle, “From the Cradle to the 
Grave,” for piano anc 


sists of sixtee ie * meade was) given. This co 
life, fr 3 en musical pictures representing man’s 
¢; from the infant lying in the @radle, soothed by 2 
ce lullaby, to the aged man sinking to eternal rest. 
meat the same tender melody. Each number is 
the whole Fi a short poem which describes the scene, 
facts. of eetanee & musical commentary on the great 
which Giciel new ee and love, life and death— 

In this fone the youthful audience deeply. 
ite Bours ee yank can be done to open the eyes of 
musicians in ie universality of music; to make them 
eart and soul as well as in brain and 
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THE NECESSITY oF HARMONY STUDY TO 
PIANO STUDENTS. 


BY DANIEL BLOOMFIELD, 
How many +; = 
‘Srivate? ay students (especially those of 
or hear? Perhaps Pres analyze the pieces they play 
Seem somewhat fie ae Out of ten. The answer may 
the result of long ee to the reader, but it 15 
number of Blane gue and contact with a large 
whom I have met ; ens, Out of fifty piano students 
analyz _ rom time to time only five could 
, ia Pena the sixth grade and tw? 
© NOt oxea Without a great deal of hes 
had no idea at all of eestiue the fourth grade. Some 
UES brief eutiveienie as is illustrated by the 
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a girl who pine anything about harmony?" I asked 
Sessed a good technic, but lacked & 
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TEACHING PUPILS TO THINK MUSIC. 


BY EDITH L. WINN. 


“OnE criticism I would make upon American pu- 
Pils,” says Madame Hopekirk, “is that they do not 
think music; they depend too much upon the key- 
board. The child should learn to sing long before he 
can play.” 

While a student in Germany I was much im- 
pressed by the manner in which Mr. Becker, who 
was then the leader of the famous Dom Choir of 
boys and men; in Berlin, trained his pupils to think 
intervals, Even very young boys were able to sing 
the famous old cherals, marvelously, at sight, and 
the choir, both at rehearsals and in public, used mo 
instrument. One who knows the demands of choir 
training will realize just how difficult the work of 
training such a body of young boys is when one cone 
siders the character of the old chorals and motets. 
We may say that the singers of the Dom Choir have 
absolute pitch. We may say that Mr. Becker uses 
staff notation, That is not enough. He trains _ 
boys to think music. Again, I observed the logical 
development of pupils in the music classes at Strass: 
burg. In the normal school, every young student a 
obliged to play the violin. The students are Ce 
in classes of fourteen. When they go out to teach ey 
are not only surprisingly familiar with ee i 
taught in the public schools, but they have ye ait 
by logical processes how to lead the child to thi 
music and to express his musical concept in tone. % 

While a teacher in the South, I met many Sac? ; 
who played with exceptional taste and feeling. ; a 
chad heard little music save the models of Se eiey 
They also knew little of the science of music pa - 
expressed what an inward poetic feeling ROM D tes § 
Met other students who failed to express a 
as musically, but who were susceptible to the eu fi 
of music, ‘The latter always accomplished gettin and 
end, because those gifted with facility of Coates ae 
endowed with a vivid imagination failed to Fait aba0" 
idea that the study of musical knowledge is an 4 
lute necessity. 

The question now comes: Shall w 
the science of music? Most certam 
gifted a pupil may be. And then comes p 
Point: “Does not too much study of pnsoey 
Much reasoning make dry players? icture is im- 

What do we see in music? First, @ ai the audi- 
Pressed upon the receiver, oF Hind, eee oe and 
tory nerves, The gifted receive instars pox” is 
Correct impressions because the ape do not 
Specially sensitive, accurate, perfect. 4 pupils see 
listen, They grasp at once. Less slitee ae This 
only half as much, hear less and cece Jodder. It 
is the difference between the artist and ing We are 
is with plodders that most of us have ee oe and lead 
to give them sometliing tangible 1 nue cience and 
them to a clear understanding of musical © 
® love for what is intrinsically beautiful 

The first stumbling block is ee wwe can, We 
Not see as we do, Now, try as hard vil We can 
teachers cannot see with the eyes of ee young, @ 
only strive to impress upon the minds © ake our own 
Mental picture akin to our OW?: ost day by day- 
Perspective more accurate and beautiful °° | most 

To me the development of the child it hears noth- 
Wonderful study in the world. EES es tunes and 
ing in music but sounds; anotl nized as t0 
harmonies ; still another is 5° er in some 
recognize the artistic intention > 
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Pupils musical by instinct; and, 1 wee 
mentally musical through the logica 
Quired in serious music study- ; which he hears: 
Let the child reproduce the sounds e zee 
the sleigh bells, the chureh bells, th 
the Sighing pines—let him dwell up 
‘nd the lowing of cattle. When isic is beg 
Musical sounds from other sounds, ape it were, to."2 
to stir hig emotions—to awaken Wee ginning 3 
kind of tonal receptivity which is ne a pecoming 
Musie education, Again, the hile oduce tones ant 
Stinctively musical when he can das narsh, discord- 
Melodies, and when he can separate nar The child has 
{nt and unnatural from the melodious 
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become musically intelligent when he reasons out laws 
in music and deduces causes from effects. 

If we are to become a musical race we must train 
the young to be musically, not necessarily technically, 
intelligent. The fault lies partly with teachers who 
are prone to presuppose that the student has an under- 
standing of the science of music, or who have no sys- 
tem based upon a psychological understanding of the 
processes of musical development in accordance with 
the limitations and susceptibilities of the child mind. 
All knowledge which the student cannot assimilate be- 
comes mere ornament. I am reminded of a school 
catalogue in which music is called an ornamental 
branch. Music as a mere ornament is at best desul- 
tory. A 

In the higher stages of development music must be 
allied to the evolution of musical science. In the ele- 
mentary stages let the teacher study the order of 
development from sufficient data and knowledge of 
psychology. Pupils properly prepared should not dis- 
like harmony. Call the processes music building, 
music education, musical knowledge, ear training— 
anything you choose, nothing is gained without logical 
reasoning. 


To understand music: one must know the meaning 


of major and minor scales, the relations of keys, ee 
chord formations, jn fact, the underlying principles fe 
musical science. Again, the hearer and the plese 
must learn to apply his musical knowledge. Na do 
I ask my pupils to pick out a motive at the Symp! aon 
Concert, and tell me what section (the string, Lee oe 
wood-wind) play it? Or why do I ask tit ‘3 oe me 
in what tempo a movement is played before they have 

et eir programs? 
re eats I wish them to think piirnlad an to 
apply their knowledge of music to the clear mer 
standing of large forms. The great prouien is “ as 
teach pupils to value what they possess. is 2 tite 
how but the why of music study that counts is 
G ly in musical development. - You can play F 
ea harp. Can you think it? Better, can your 
omy) think it? Let us strive to make pupils more 


musically intelligent. 
—_— 


THE CARE OF THE PIANO. 


i vi serviceable for many years, 
hte are me lao While the instrument 
ch ae Aicsea when not in use, it must not be left 
snout ie ss £00 long a period, and should be opened 
a ee a so that the daylight can strike the keys. 
pee vie jvory of the keys will turn yellow. 
wea fia occurs the only way to restore the color 
he Sets the ivory seraped and polished by compe- 
is to 9 


tent workmen. 


It is in every ease desirable that’ an India rubber 
i oe 


th cover protect the case from bruises and 
Oe Nowhere are these water-proof covers 
scratches. ve than at the seashore, for dampness 
De ES eeie es dangerous enemy, causing the strings, 
: "ail other metal parts to rust, the cloth 
: nstruction of the keys and action to 
rell, whereby the mechanism will move sluggishly or 
Bw! tee Continued dampness will also injuriously 
ere BRE lish or yarnish of the outside case, es- 
piece te By latter is rosewood, a tropical wood 
[Die res. Dampness will also swell and 
the soft fibers of the sounding-board, forming 
. ‘tte by an inexperienced observer are mis- 
wpa In reality these are the best proof 
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tuning pins, 
used in the co 
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with large open po 


ridges, ars 
Bee foro vell-seasoned wood. 
ile it is impossible to keep dampness out alto- 
ayn bber cover will do much toward protect- 
4 ae ent There are times, however, when 
fr Hae a protection it is an absolute detri- 
far }OR Then moisture gets into the piano, this cover 
ment, a there. The cover should be taken off 
we Molde y anened wide frequently so that the in- 
end the, Bred and thoroughly ventilated. 
re ae ade of the most thoroughly seasoned wood 
Bianoe Bae the ones most affected by dampness, 
ae ae aca being more rapid. Protracted humidity 
ohe SRO ate ae eaonea rosewood to swell and force 
wa oat Saul: of the pores, giving the outside case 
nel whitish appearance, nece sitating revar- 
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wert are very destructive to the cloth and felt 
othe = 


1 in the pianos, but if a little bag of camphor is 
vappendad on the inside and renewed from time to 
suspe 
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time there will be no more trouble from them. One 
need have no fear of rust attacking the wires if the 
piano is properly wrapped. In cleaning the better 
grade pianos furniture polish should be avoided. 
Nothing should be used but a slightly dampened 
chamois cloth, and after the case has been thoroughly 
cleaned with this it should be rubbed dry with an- 
other piece of chamois. For the daily cleaning a little 
feather dusting is all that is necessary. 

Above all, the piano must never be touched with 
anything that is hot. In the better grade of pianos, 
those having a high polish the surface resembles glass. 
For months and months the varnish has been put on, 
each coat being carefully rubbed down to perfect smoth- 
ness until at the end of six months or so the pores of 
the wood have absorbed the varnish thoroughly and the 
surface is like a transparent shell. Therefore, if any 
oil or polish is applied to this surface, it not only fails 
to polish, but removes some of this carefully-applied 
varnish. 


WEBER AS A DUELLIST. 


From the French paper, Le Monde Artiste, we take 
the following anecdote which shows Weber ds the 
man of finest breeding and knowledge of the world, 
displaying those qualities by which he aided so 
strongly to raise the musical artist from a higher 
menial in the service of the aristocracy to equality in 
social life. 

While a guest of a well-known family in London 
in which there were several young ladies, a boating 
party on the Thames was arranged. Weber, who 
Played the flute very well, entertained his host and 
the company with his instrument. While the music 
was going on, another boat, containing several young 
officers, ‘drew up unperceived. When Weber noticed 
the inquisitive listeners he stopped playing. 

“Why don’t you keep on playing?” asked one of the 
strangers. 

“Tor the same reason that I began,” said Weber, 
who was never at a loss for a retort. 

“And that is: 

“Because it pleased me 
+ “Very well,” said the officer, sneeringly, “but I 
advise you to begin playing again, if you want to 
save yourself a bath in the Thames.” 

Weber was desirous of avoiding trouble in the 
presence of the ladies and began playing again, but 
kept his eye on the aggressor. When the party of 
the latter reached the landing, Weber stepped, ashore 
at the same moment and accosted the officer in steady 
tones: 

“Lieutenant, out of consideration for the ladies 
of your party, and especially for those in my own, 
I passed over your arrogant conduct. But now: I 
demand satisfaction, Meet me in Hyde Park to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock. ‘Seconds will be 
unnecessary.” 

Punctually to the minute the two appeared at the 
appointed place. But before the officer could draw 
his rapier Weber placed a pistol to the former's breast 
with grim determination in his face, 

“What, you will murder me here without witnesses?” 

“Quite the contrary,” said Weber, calmly. “I am 
going to ask you kindly to throw your sword away 
and begin to dance a minuet; otherwise you are a 
dead man.” The lieutenant took but a moment for 
reflection, for he saw that his opponent was bitterly 
in earnest, and danced the minuet, which the composer 
accompanied by his flute. 

After the dance had ended Weber said in quiet tones : 

“Yesterday, my dear lieutenant, you forced me to 
play the flute; to-day you have danced for me in 
return. I think that we are now quits, are we not? 
But if you have a different opinion, I am ready to 
give you the satisfaction you wish.” 

Instead of any further talk the lieutenant, half 
ashamed, half touched, embraced his opponent and 
asked the latter, in future, to honor him with friend- 
ship. In fact, from that day until Weber's death 
broke the bond, both men were the best of friends, 


oy 


Bacu, in his old age, was once asked to what he 
ascribed his great knowledge and the inexhaustible 
flow of his creatiye activity. He replied: “Unee 
work is the cause of the superiority you recogn 
me. Constant analysis, reflection, much writing 
given me continual improvement—that is the only 
secret of my knowledge,” 


WE are pleased to announce 
that we have become the pub- 
lishers of one of the most im- 
portant and pretentious works for the organ that has 
ever yet been undertaken. Originally published by J. 
B. Millet Co., of Boston, it was issued only by sub- 
scription, and could not be had in the regular music 
trade. All the plates, all printed copies, the printed 
sheets and the right and title to publish and sell this 
work are now exclusively in our hands, and we pre- 
sent it to the general music public for the first time. 

As a short description of the book, we will say 
that in the year 1895 Dudley Buck was sent to Hu- 
rope to interview leading organists of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Munich and other musical centers, 
such men as Guilmant, Bridge, Parry and Rhein- 
berger, and extend to them invitations to contribute 
to the book. The result is one of the finest collections of 
organ music that has ever: been published. In ad- 
dition to the European writers, no less than twenty- 
five American organists also contributed. There are 
over five hundred pages in the work, divided into four 
volumes. The subscription price of these four volumes 
was $20.00, and the work could not be had for any 
less, and only by subscription. We now propose to cut 
this price exactly in half and sell the four volumes 
of the “Vox Organi” for $10.00. 

When the present stock, which is quite limited, is 
exhausted, this offer will cease and the work will not 
again be printed in the present form. They are hand- 
somely bound in edition de luwxe, gilt edge on all three 
sides, and in every respect gotten up in the most 
artistic manner. 


VOX ORGANI. 


* * * 

We also have an_ edition 
containing about two-thirds of 
the pieces of the “Vox Organi,” 
arranged for the Reed Organ. This is a perfectly dis- 
tinct work and is called “aus Organi,” a library of 
new music for the reed organ. This is in three 
volumes, but bound in heavy paper. ‘These we will 
sell for $1.00 a volume, or $2.50 for the set. This 
makes a most excellent collection of reed organ music 
of a high order, of medium difficulty, suitable for a 
church organ which has no pedals. The pieces are 
also most excellent for instructive purposes. The 
literature of the reed organ is very meagre along the 
lines of good material. In these volumes teachers will 
find a most reliable set of pieces,’ both for the pipe 
and reed organ. 

We propose, in the near future, to publish all the 
pieces separately in sheet form, but this will not be 
done until the present stock of bound volumes is ex- 
hausted. As there are less than two hundred sets of 
each of these works we urge those who wish to procure 
them to send their orders as early as possible. 
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a * * 
A GOOD BEGINNING is es- 
LEHMANN’S sential in education. The 
VIOLIN METHOD beginner in the study of 
FOR BEGINNERS. violin playing should have 


the very best possible teach- 
ing, and lesson material of the most stimulating and 
attractive character. Mr, Lehmann’s work as player 
and teacher in large music centers of Europe and in 
New York City has given him an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the needs of violin students, and the work 
which he is now ready to place before the public rep- 
resents the best that the violin literature has to offer 
in ideas, worked over into practical shape by Mr. 
Lehmann himself. Since the “first position” lies at 
the foundation of violin technic, the book does not 
go outside that range. The exercises are all melodious, 
yet finely adapted to developy efficiency in technic. 
In advance of publication orders will be accepted for 
this model beginner’s method at forty cents, postpaid, 


if cash accompanies the order. 
* * * 


four-hand — book, 


THE new 
A FOUR- compiled, edited and arranged 
HAND BOOK. by Dr. Hans Harthan, is now 
in course of publication and 


ill shortly be issued. This work is particularly well 
wil f 3 r 
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adapted for practice in sight reading and for ele- 
mentary drijl in ensemble playing. It may be used to 
follow Harthan’s “Childhood Days,” Kélling’s 
“Teacher and Pupil,” Liéw’s “Teacher, and Pupil,” or 
any similar volume. his new book is so plain that 
the pupil may play either the Primo or Secondo part, 
a very decided advantage. ‘It contains twenty-two 
numbers, all especially composed for this work. In 
addition to the original material are a Dumber of 
folk songs and national dances, arranged in attractive 
style. The following composers are represented : 
Schubert, Volkmann, Gluck, Donizetti, Haydn, Loesch- 
horn. The numbers are carefully graded, varied as to 
style, character and rhythm, melodious throughout, 
and the parts are well balanced, The special introdue. 
tory price of this work in advance of publication dur- 
ing the current month will be twenty ceats, cash with 
the order. 
*” * * 


TUNES aND Ruynes FoR 
“NEW CHILDREN’S tne PLAyYRooM, a set of little 


BOOK, pieces for the voice or piano, 


; by Geo. L, Spaulding, will be 
issued complete in book form. ,'These little pieces have 
had an unprecedented success in sheet music form and 
we have had many requests for the complete set, 
‘These pieces may be either sung or played, or both 
together, being especially adapted for use with very 
young pupils or for kindergarten or other class work. 
The words are clever and amusing, the melodies bright, 
pleasing and characteristic, They are genuine first 
grade pieces. 

The special introductory price for this book during 
the current month will be twenty cents, 


* * & 


ANTHEM WORSHIP is the title selected’ for a 
new collection of anthems, modelled on lines 
similar co our two successful publications, “Model 
Anthems” and “Anthem Repertoire,” The book is 
now very nearly ready, but we will continue the spe- 
cial introductory offer during the current month. 
Although the book will be uniform in size with the 
works mentioned above, and similar in general plan 
the contents will differ materially; a few will be 
slightly more difficult ; others will be somewhat longer. 
The texts of these anthems are all taken from the 
Scriptures or from the standard hymns, thus render- 
ing them available for performance in the churches of 
all denominations, both liturgical and non-liturgical, 
All the anthems have been especially arranged or com- 
posed for this work, many of them are novelties, and 
to these have been added a few *standard anthems 
and arrangements from well-known masterpieces. 
This collection will be found to be of general useful. 
ness, as there are anthems for all occasions, The 
special advance price is fifteen cents per copy, post- 
paid, if cash accompanies the order, 
a> * * 

WE are enabled to pre- 
sent to our readers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity to 
secure, at slight cost, a su- 
perb photogravure of Bee- 

thoven. By this process of printing the delicate effect 
of the foliage is preserved, at the same time giving 
body and life to the figure of Beethoven, who sits 
invested with a dignity that places him in hola re- 
lief against the sturdy trees. 

The size of the picture is about eight by ten inches 
surrounded by a margin thirteen by nineteen inches, 
making a suitable size for framing for a music studio, 

We will send a copy, securely packed, all charges 
prepaid, to any address upon receipt of one dollar, 
The price asked by art dealers for a picture of this 
size, style and finish is usually about double, 

We shall have but a limited number of copies, and 
orders will be filled in order of receipt. 


NEW BEETHOVEN 
PICTURE. 
See page 227 


* oe * 


HE SCHOOL SINGER.—Tur work on 

singing and ear training which has been 
nounced in a number of issues under 
some months past is now on the market, I¢ has been 
named the “School Singer.” ‘The author, Mr, Preq- 
eric Reddale, a director of the vocal department of a 
large Western college, is one who, from experience 
and education, is particularly suited for making such 
a work. This book has been on the market but a few 
days, the large number of advance orders have been 
sent out and we have already received two orders for 


sight 
2 an- 
this head for 


a large number of copies to be used in school work. 
The work was prepared by Mr. Reddale in the be 
lief, the result of his experience, that a song book 
along new lines with the object of teaching the rudi- 
ments of vocal music in schools and colleges was very 
much needed. The first part of the book is a concise, 
complete course in sight singing in twenty hour les- 
sons. The second part contains very necessary sup- 
plementary material to such a work in the way of 
songs and choruses. We do not know of any collection 
whic im such a small space covers the needs of such 
bl more completely, The songs are for recreation 
pe students’ use, as Well as patriotic, national and 
evotional purposes, : 
Pe Pek = interested to examine a copy 
book will be tiseg. Tite ao = decision asa Mie 
size and kind is Jo. he retail price for a book of its 
W, fifty cents, and we shall be very 


glad to senq ou 4 
t very liberal quanti iscounts to 
those who make the request quantity di 


ek oe 


Cc HOPIN’s Nocturnes 


but we have deci 
7 lecided t. 
during another month, 
entailed in the prepar: 
tions have had to be 


are very nearly ready, 
© continue the special offer 
Considerable labor has bee? 
ation of the plates. Many edi- 
the ver consulted, our idea being to give 
a sclentid cane rom gare ttical results, Tt will Pe 
advance price seat every standpoint, The special 
cents, post aid, uring the current month will be thirty 
Pua, if cash accompanies the order, 


a 


LOOSE BLANK MUSI 


ge 
wen aa C PAPER.—A larg 


an order for quite a quantity of 
ruled with lines for writing 
aper is good quality, known 28 
is 8% x 7 inches, each side 
convenience and more 
ave been made a little 


paper 


EASY so: 
is the last Roget ALBUM.—r hope that this 


offer, new work will be on speci@l 
®xperienced in getting suit- 
wactive, and at the same time 
Sonata form,” Yn a short 
most Bg Our customers one b 
to DUE toate Sonatina collection 
wosether, One of the special 
each sonatina ds 
be a 4 similar style will 
* very good introduction 
_ generally used for 
€ country. 
a y twenty-two cen 
le order, boo! 
"@ Postage will be additional, 


cash aceon, 
rged th 


-—We are very well 
for concert occasions 
carry a very large 
and q eee and eight hands, 
especial] ®Y of brilliant pian? 
female > 2dapted for public 

ry, 20d mixed yoices may 
© Present is the time t0 


to supply 
OmMencem ey 
Music for ¢ 
or six ha 
x hands, 
Compositions that ap 
a at are 
: casions ; choruses for 
also be haq O « 


during © : 
nt week, » 
, 


SS of m a Colleges ok 
and the Usie, We yw: Ses our large stoc 
i Istomep Will Send it « > peter) 
Suitable, Ty ord May return Shain On Selections: 
definitely for eine: this musica ever is not foun 
what class you ‘at purpose jf ee be sure to state 
selection, ~ Wish, so that er mutended, and ius 
ay make a usefu 

a * % 

COLONTA “a 

‘0 
S ETUDE WARE the ae cur” is to-day 
PREMIUM lass ye. “Sed and popular 

SS Wa a 
‘ market, ais pee on ne 
glass mo r: .” Sale is un 
manufacturing, 2talleled in thin iste OP 
been Manufactyy, ver 20,00 he history 

is made from fie ve and sola lrenae 0 pieces have 
; he be; dy. . Ait 
18 very heavy, ; best lea glass, the eae eae ware 


ne as cut-glass, 


Implicity of the design 


gives it such an artistic appearance as to make it 
almost indispensable in, all up-to-date households. 

Thirty-one pieces: 

Water Bottle or Pitcher, %4-doz. Water Glasses, 
¥-doz. Large Goblets, 14-doz. Medium Goblets, Y4-doz. 
Small Goblets, 14-doz. Sherbet Glasses, given for se- 
curing new subscriptions— 

5 one-year subscriptions, or 

2 two-year subscriptions and one one-year, or 

1 three-year subscription and one one-year. 

Your renewal can count as one subscription. 
Special Combination of 13 Pieces, 
including Water Bottle or Pitcher and choice of any 
two half-dozen Glasses or Goblets shown above for 

securing new subscribers, as follows: 

3 one-year subscriptions, or 

1 two-year subscriptions and one one-year, or 

1 three-year subscription. — 

Your renewal can count as one subscription 

(Sent by freight.) 


+ oe # 


We are able to offer a bargain 


in the way of a premium about 


as attractive as any that we have 
made. For SIXTEEN full- 
we will give 


MISSION 
HALL CLOCK. 

ever 

paid subscriptions : s 
you, as a special premium, a beautiful coos 
“grandfather clock,” made in mission style. This 
clock is six feet two inches high and can be had in 
either weathered brown oak or mission black oak, It 
is fitted with the regular eight-day movement, has a 
heavy brass pendulum, and the hour and half-hour 
Strike of the cathedral chimes. - 


uable, ornamental, 
It may be used in 
any home. 

ecure subser 


to select the Pt 
ay the piano, 


We have never offered a more val 
Useful piece of furniture than this. 
the hall, studio, or music room of 
ies is not a difficult matter to 8 

© Brupe; the main requisite 


ibers to 
proper 


2} : 1 3 
Persons to approach. Persous who ie of music, 
Whether teachers, students or simply bh 2 


seiving Suc 


A 2 
gia readily gee the advantage or ue as it does, n0t 
Magazine once every month, containins, o less than 


to me; 


Always 
copies to 


A ees tter, 0 

el ntion the enthusing reading ee issue. 
fven pieces of new music in Eye simile 

“omething to suit everyone. Free §# 


ASS), . . 
‘sist you in this wo 


eo 


a 
A™s For THE TEACHER" 
Theodore Presser is ever 0” oe 
‘dvantage of conditions of trade that cane 
qule teacher. We know and hear pec people 
"als and needs of teachers and mus! the jookout for 


. ever On 
"om large cities, and we are ever ° 


of 
Tue house 
alert to take 
an help tothe 
able of the 
away 
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anything that will assist them. Our system of deal- 
ing, our “On Sale” plan, our large discounts, prompt- 
ness in filling orders, ete., have been tried and found 
profitable by thousands of teachers, both in school and 
private work, 

Some other of our methods are perhaps not so well 
known. For instance, we published several years ago 
lists selected from the best catalogs of the world, 
good music for two pianos, four hands and eight 
hands; six hands; which have been used extensively 
owing to the quality of the music, and also to the fact 
that we give the same discount as on our own sheet 
musie publications. We have lately gone a step 
farther and have collected, and are now publishing, 
such a list for the Pipe Organ. We have already pub- 
lished a catalog of musical novelties of great use in 
making up programs of music for the violin, reed or 
pipe organ, or the piano, but combined with other in- 
struments. We shall be glad to send a few of these 
unique and unusual combinations to any who will let 
us know what they can use along these lines. 

ca cd * 


A NuMBER of Summer 


SUMMER SCHOOL School announcements — will 
ADVERTISING. be found in the advertising 
columns of this issue. Many 


more will take advantage of our May and June num- 
bers. ; 
For any teacher or director of a school of music 
who intends to continue work during the summer THE 
JErupe offers the best means of reaching persons who 
are really interested. The special rates which we 
allow for this sort of business are extremely low. 
‘A. strong, well-worded announcement in our May 
and June numbers will add greatly to the financial 
success of any summer school. Forms for the May 
issue close on April 10th. 
* * * 
FREQUENTLY we receive 
WRITE YOUR NAME complaints relative to an 


AND ADDRESS on order which has not 
ALL ORDERS. reached our customer. 
After carefully — investi- 


gating our records we often find the particular order 
referred to in our NO NAME file. Every day brings 
us orders, large and small, to which thers is no signa- 
ture, and sometimes no address, We take this op- 
portunity of calling your attention to the matter. Be 
sure to sign YOUR full NAME and address to every 
order, and we will promise you that it will have 
Se eee when musie is returned for 
ae BT OB an order is returned for correction, Hvery 
Sil ee sent to us must be plainly marked with the 
BENDER'S NAME and addr so that. we may 
ees to whom eredit is to be allowed. 


i if Notices are inserted at a cost of five 
Professional Wane \viih order. Business Notices, ten 
cents Bee Word, cash with order. Do not have replies 
cents ‘ 


directed to this office. 


STE PIANIST and experienced teacher 
ACLOME Toe the summer or fall, ‘07, Address 
Ais 


“C Lebanon, ‘Tennessee. 


second-hand reed organ, ‘Two manuals 
-ANTED. Second-hand rg 
an EAR Klein, Weldon P. O., Pa. 

REFINE: 1 
pianist or soloist. 


py DRSIRES POSITION AS THACHER, 
D LADY DEShss. N.V., care THE BPops. 


Just published 
sic Co., Ackley, 


PRED. One copy, “S 
aia beauty. Enclose 4e. 
Towa. 7 ts Pea emer 

A [ardman, Steinway, Chickering, 
PIANO oe tcong, eae $100 to $400. Wm. 
Testevjer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSICIANS desirt 


vel o write for ) 
do wel ig Tremont street, 


ae ) CHOTRMASTDR of 


are 


: college or church positions will 
information to the Boston Musical 
Boston, M 


ellent train- 


RGANTS ve axperience wants position In some 
ing and eight yer New Jersey or Bastern Pennsylva- 
ara al chaired Whitney, Flemington, N. J. 
nia. : 2 ieee 

TIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF Voc 
ATIONAT director, will hold fits 23 


ad w. My 1 
nome thee Y., near Saratoga 


sion at Rou sold and famous school has’ pupils en 
5th. ‘ 


July g from every State in the Union. 
rolle avery 
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FOR SALE. A large two-manual organ in first-class 
condition. Built by a firm of high standing, and sold 
for no fault, but to give place to a very large three- 
manual instrument. Emmons Howard, Westfield, Mass 


WANTED. Position by a competent, experienced 
teacher of voice, piano, musical kindergarten and fine 
theoretical subjects. ri from men of 
national reputation. Only those meaning business need 
reply. Address, L. L. G., care of THE Erupg. 


98c SENT TO US WILL bring to you postage paid a 
shirtwaist of sheer lawn, fully worth $1.50, and a copy 
of our _new catalogue of the latest and best in ladies‘ 
wear, Negligee, Lingerie and Trousseaux. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Berlin Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


BARGAIN IN POST CARDS. Send 25 cents for 25 
assorted Post Cards, sisting of Musical, Mizpah, 
Birt ter, Historical, andscape, Leather, St. 
‘omic. No duplicate: A much better as- 
sortment for 50 cents. Q er City Post Card Co., 2008 
Green street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MENNEN’S BORATED TAJGCUM claims the _ first 
place on every toilet table by reason of its multifold use- 
fulness and its absolute reliability. Its superiority is 
vouched for by leading medical authorities. 

People who judge powder by the price and think it's 
better because it costs more, would be surprised to 
know that many of the powders which sell so high 
the dealers only halt what Mennen’s Borated ‘T 
costs. 


MR. LOUIS 
York "City, 

tof 
iple 
in his various Dedagogic 
forte Study, Clas 


e 


rnegie Hall, New 
m teachers aid 
reference to the 
’ especially as set forth 
on Voice Culture, Piano- 
ig (People’s Study), ete. pub- 
lished by ‘Theo. Presser, G. Schirmer, O, Ditson Co., Luck- 
hardt & Belder, ‘Th Publishing C and others. 
A correspondence course for teachers and advanced 
students 1s provided for. Mr, Russell offers no “Royal 
Road,” but, through his various treatises and special 
course, presents to the serious student of musie methods 
a rational process of study, developing self- nowledge, 
self-control, knowledge, and control over one’s instru- 
ment and its music, with a common-sense appreciation 
of music as an expressive art. Address, care of The Met- 
ropolitan Schools of Musical Art, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City, or, Music Hall, Newark, N. J. 


ARTH 


T cousider THe Ervpr the finest paper for musical peo- 
ple in general that can be found.—L. Christensen. 


I find the Czern. 


Selected Studies not only just what 
I wanted, but inter 


sting to the pupils—irs. Le Roy Lay. 
I have received “Observations of a Mu a 
thank vou. It surpasses my expectations 
Shumaker, 


and 
Lulu 


I have received the “Tlindel Album.” It fills emfnently 
well an important niche in my teaching repertory.—Gco. 
Pratt Maxim, 


I could not possibly get along without Tum Ervor. 
It helps me in teaching and in my own practice.—Jis. 
A. G, Welimer. 


My pupils and I are charmed by your delightful paper 
Tue Ervpe, and I am trying to get as many subscribers 
as I can.—Sister MU. Engelberta, 


Please send me Vols. II and III of the “Czerny Se- 
lected Studies.” I was so well pleased with Volume I 
that I would not do without the others.—Jessie Harper. 


I have received “Piano Tuning, Regulating and Repair- 
ing.” by Fischer. It is very instructive and will enable 
me to improve some of the pianos in the neighborhood, 
Miss Katheryne Wood. 


ceived ‘ no Tuning,” by Fischer. So help- 
ful a book n imperative need of music teachers tiving 
out of town. With it they experience no trouble for the 
tuning of their own pianos.—Rev. B. Natal. 


I have ri 


I have received “Piano Tuning, Regulating and Re- 
pairing.” by J. Cree Fischer. I think the “Ilischer Sys- 
tem” of setting the temperament less confusing to the 
student than any other system now in vogue.-—Maynard 
T. Smith. 


T have resmved “Piano Tuning and Repairing,” py 
Fischer. ‘rms work is more than T expeeted it to be, 
with such concise instruction that any person with an 
average ear and determination can not fail but learn to 
care for his own instruments.—Ldward Oberly. 


I have received “Piano Tuning, Repairing and Regu- 
lating,” by_J. Cree Fischer. As a tuner of. vente eu? 
will say that the e work is the very 

best and most. exhaustive on this subject which it has 
been my good fortune to examine nnd study.—Wm 
Bartsch. ic . 


I haye received “Piano Tuning, Regulating and Re- 
pairing.” by Fischer. T have vend and studied the boot 
over carefully, and T am delighted, especially with 
I VIII on” the “Temperament.” in, which the 
= ree System” of setting temperament is given,—-W. 


T have received the work on “Piano Ti et f 
very much pleased with it. T have ieee ae tne ati 
of using thirds. fourths and fifths, in setting my tem- 
perament, but T consider this form far preferable; in 
‘act, it is the hest ve ever seen, The work fs yorv 
elaborate and thorough and T recommend it to all those 
wishing thorough instructions in the art of tuning.—7 
Goodridge. i E 
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| TWO PIANOS 
| FOUR HANDS 


E following ensemble pieces include all grades and 
styles, and are useful for teaching purposes and 


M. C. W.—A symphony is a sonata on a larger scale 
for orchestra, usually in’ three or four movements. ‘Lhe 
form employed is that of the sonata on a more extended 
basis. Sometimes there is no introduction to the first 
movement. Sometimes there is one of varying length and 

~ complexity. ‘There are other forms besides the so-called 
sonata form or rondo form used in the symphony. ‘The 
finale of Brahm's fourth symphony in 5 minor is @ 
passacaglia, an old form of variations, while the last 
movement of d'Indy’s second symphony in B flat con- 
tains a fugue of large dimensions. ‘The finale of Richard 


i 4 Strauss’ si: i natie re 
recitals. Most of them are by standard foreign com- elaborate Tobe taper ee eee Spirited ang 


NW posers, in the original editions, and some of the latest ceptionally a sym: a 
, y @ symphony has only thr in 
| novelties are among the number. We shall continue to the magnificent. symphony ‘by® toe se ees Oeage 
add works of merit from time to time, until we have all _G. B. C.—From the tracing you give of your hand, 1 Goble work by Chausson, bis pupil, who met an’ untimely 
| the desirable literature available on our lists. For those should judge there should be no reason why you should ough accident. Any further questions on_ the 


not be able to correct the faults of your hand, if y form or characteristics 7 aot ~ 
| unfamiliar with this form of music, selections will be made persistent and patient. Sometimes the outer hanee nna swered. ¢s of a symphony will be cheerfully 


ns 
| on request. The same liberal discount will be allowed as to strike on the side on account of the “web” connect- nj the Pedals of the Pi 
ing them extending up from the knuckle, but such does which can be 


anoforte,’ by Hans Schmitt. 


| ae b obtained from T Sr 
omjourow a publications: not anpear to. be the, case, with you. The most im- ike tise on the subject. Theodore Presser, is a good 
— portant thing for you is to hold your hand, not merel ere is to be had an. Y work “ 
ARMSTRONG, W. D., Homagea Mozart ....... $4.00 level, but with the outer side slighvy elevated. “You fF the Plano,” by A. Ventnor oid tee eat Met 
HI BOCCHERINI, Menuet’... . ..- 1! Werner > 85 probably have done the reverse and let the hand “slop  ¢laborate. Arthur Whiting,’ the pianige ad composer 
1] BELLINI, Norma, Grand Duo... 1111 Rosellen 278 over.” “In this way you do not give the weakest fingers 8 made a great specialty of the suse af the pedal. He 
BEETHOVEN, Op. 13, Sonata Pathétique. . . Henselé 275 sn opportunity to be raised properly. They become has lectured on this subject und Sie ee ne the 
1} < Turkish March . . Thern 150 cramped and weak. If you turn the hands outward and musical departments at Har aed the auspices or 75 
| BEHR, Op. 443, Mitzi Katzchen |): |! Blasser 90 upward they will’ be forced to exert themselves, A He has published “Pianoforta peday eee ey 
BRUHNS, Filty Pieces as Second Piano to Czerny Op. 740. good exercise for the fourth and fifth fingers is to play Elementary use of the Damcor wanes et at 
| Book I, Book II, Book III, Book IV, Book V, slowly F and F sharp or G and G sharp, any two notes ble and careful work mper Pedal,” an exceedingly 
|| BOOKEVE 2.2 8, 6 b.58 © SRA FHS. t 00 in which a black key follows a white. In this position, ° 
BRAHMS, Hungarian Dances, Nos. rand 8 . . . each, 50 with the hand so properly turned out, the fingers will 
ay * # Nos. 2, 3) 4) 5y 6) 7. 9, 10, be forced to strike in the centre. In the left hand take E. M. W.—y 
NIGP HANIA cae esd ok Se ee each, 00 Band B flat, A and A flat, ete. Another good exercise come. If y ou do not say how frequently the lessons 
BERLIOZ, Marche Hongroise.........- Redon 80 for strengthening the outer fingers is to play a chromatic Suggest conf r 
23 Valse des Sylphes .... . . . De Mianont 25 scale very slowly. ascending and descending one octave, and exercises t. 1 
i CHOPIN, Op. 73, Rondo in C as eitve doy a ot SA ROEMEER 25 with the fourth finger alone or the fifth finger alone. A remainder to a 2 portion of one’ lesson. Devote the 
| DONIZETTI, Belisario, Fantasy... ......- Goria 65 caution is extremely necessary not to try to get ahead Self that the studies and pieces, merely assuring your 
DURAND, Op. §3, Valse in E flat. 2.2. Rogues 10 foo fast. | Weak fingers, are easily lamed and then all and scales, ell is gh, the right track with exercises 
Pp A at you have gained is lost. Go slowly, an lo not prac- vote re. € second 1 o de- 
DVORAK, Slavonic Dances, Nes Pe 5% a oe seach oe tice these special exercises for more than five Hrinates to pieces ane’ to exercises and scales, of Sa eT u 4 
“ ie ie Nave Dc ear colar eae 35 tt a time. Be content to improve slowly, and your plan to include eleimes aus: While it is an excellent 
GOLDMARK, Bridal Song, “Rustic Wedding progress Will: Dey permanent, ~ should not take precedence ot eoretical instruction, | this 
Hones 5-7 ewes oe vniee t Singer 25 after all, the main object. oy njpractical work, which is: 
GODARD, Op. 56, Valse COA Ee te 75 but one lesson 


Object of piano study. ou give 
65 Sistrpr A.—1. There is no “natural scale’ in actual UP written wen Week, you migh udy. If you 


$8 use, but nevertheless the basis of the scale is natural. that pupils are wag ilt, once in two weeks. If you find 
50 ‘The fact that the octave of a note has twice as many Write again to i 
vibrations is an elementary “natural” acoustical phe- often th 

00 nomenon. Take for instance the “natural’’. harmonies a fixed schedu 
90 of the horn, supposing the fundamental to be C, they Part of 


GORIA, Op, ot, Marche Triomphale . . -. . - 

GLINKA, Kamarinskaja... 2... - 

GOUNOD, Faust, Fantasy... 0... 5 

GURLITT, Op. 174, Morceaux Mélodieux. 
Ti, Boot ME: ss. 3.3. 9,8 

HENSELT, Op. 2, No. 6, If Were a Bird 


ie lesson 
Y E re as vS: times : wi i \- 
p. 2, No.9, Etude... ee ee eee . are as follows another, v i re dwelling upon, some 
HUMMEL, Polonaise nF... 01.0... . Horvath 00 oh — the individual cage Your judgment as to what will suit 
JENSEN, Op. 45, Wedding Music . . “Ludwig 3 00 . exactly the snc es of your 


KETTERER, Op. 7, Grand Caprice Hongrois 


* 
etete & one may 
or 


e &, 
KUHE, Op. 62, Grande Marche Triomphale . : 00 er eae 
LACK, Op. 99, Napolitana... .. sapenan ee [280 = Bye meas tt cot 
A LISZT, Op. 12, Grand Galop Chromatique . “Burmeister 50 Fe z fia se 
* Hungarian Rhapsody No.2... . Aletumiche . the triple reasuire 5 and 6 of meiangele fei Se 
LOW, Op. 344, Hungarian Rhapsody... 2s + + + oh those in the ae duelody should mot brine wv Bain 
Op. 337, Reminiscence to Mendelssohn . . «s+ + Frowever;. the: noted maxed ® ive os) tay 4 would best be played aiment. i bhie! noninn ra thew 
) LOM UR ete clk ene - 133 ooale to be used. If it were not for the I" sharp, and each note; not wae Slightly slower with waphasis oD 
.49t, No. 2, Tarantelle...- +--+ +s wad s b > not 2 our tha noticeably a 
j i ae 50 the A being out of tune there would thus exist a “nat- f eir expr Y so, but just enough 
FSB ERO CDMS RE RNCne. 3 3s 2 aah ak 09 ural scale.” ‘The wood-wind instruments, ‘suc _mat- and 33 as the tenn sive character. In eae 31, 32 


the advisable to dela is to be 


LOW, Op. 491, No. 1, Brillante-Walzer - ay the metsatvickened it would not be 


MISSA, Deux Pastorales .. +--+ + 
a Valse Caprice... . - eleeek = 
MOHR, Rondo brillante in A flat. 
MOSCHELES, Op. 92, Homage to F 
MOZART, Menuet in E flat... 2+ ++ + 
ie Sonatain D «- 4+ +24 sees 
MOSZKOWSKI, Op. 15, Serenata... + + + 
MOZART, Turkish March ....- ++ + 
NURNBERG, Festival Sounds. ....- 
PIRANI, Op. 35, Airs Bohémiens 
REINECKE, Op. 8b, No. 1, Gondolicra. . . «+ 
ROSSINI, William Tell, Overture... +++ as 


flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon, are made in accordance 
50 ith’ the ‘empered Scale. ‘The dominating influence in fitted @26™ as ¢ triplets, but simply to 
80 our music to-day is the Tempered Scale, ‘to which all “hal I know a piece en 
90 instruments conform, even those like the trombone, violin throughout I am unable ¢ alk; is this the one to whic 
75 and the human voice, which can employ the untempered ut variat: © find any octayes in it, but 
6g scale. e not exaggerated, ould be permissible pro- 


Lange 
Burchard 


me ee Nee et 
2 
° 


00 2. The great variety of scales among different peo- rN 
75 ple is doubtless due to the imperfection of their instru- the seate 
50 ments, and to the general absence of harmony. ‘The has no ady rd and 
30 development of harmony implies consideration for to: sharp ‘kewd’P2tee tha: a fourth You _reter, toy we, 
a ality OF er Mactere long, fo uate the eye ay aac: Sue Snything beta ee al th 

E came necessary, befor g, keys by tak. ig uny thir Be aan mall ie 
ST.SAENS, Op. 35, Variations on a Theme of Beethoven zo fame necessary, jy alike as’ possible. yemal- His MRECKE recommendeg eet eDY- hore dinieutt with 

sf p. 4o, Danse Macabre... s+ : 


. aevis I showed i Nown teache»; 22Y teacher, and, more- 

SCHUBERT, Op. 27, No. 1, Marche Héroique, Gobbaerts 90 of play t, had also chers and com osers to whom 
“ w Marche Héroique . Horvath 3. It is doubtful whether any scales w ever devel- playing the sealae mever hear, poser rf 

Op. 27; No. 2, Marche i ruments may Ural fingering of @ies IM all the fagh,tt, L have heat 


on yee 
a 
a 


is} 
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ee Op. 1, No. 1, Marche Militaire . . . Stove 1 50 oped by the ear and voice alone. The in. Beal . ie pave 
? Variations, B flat, not haye been necessary, but, as most nations possess for cultivar yor as a t t keys with the 2 
SCHUBLANN; Opi Audente'end 'Hollinder 140 them, they must undoubtedly have influenced the ae thumb, vating legato and’ pengay exercise oF fan 
a Op. 124, No. 16, Slumber Song Brissler 75 tion of scales. h passage 0: 
SPINDLER, Op. 140, No. 3, Charge of the Hussars, 
, ; Herbert 1 25 >rimitt ies ar variably J.D. Dp. 

i em I ag ee eae ee COTE rT ee 

SCHULTZ, Op. 120, Rondo 24 Poiacea sss ss - 128 ater. through the medina of ehlterent voice parts sing: je"yalg,attp? the sound’ giieute to grasp. Ths dampers 

rr Op. 162, No. 2, RondinoinG . 2... +++: ing together. e by meee ch nee Btasp. @ dampers 

“ Op. 162, No. 3, Rondino in A minor... - - 90 nee qampers 80 that moet, of the dampen eoat ia te Hy 

SCHUTT, Op. 53, No. 1, Valse Paraphrase d'apres Chopin 200 5 iyo evolution of scales was so gradual and lengthy  2¢t@ves of thar wate a8 long ee BOtes which are struck 

a Op. 58, No. 2, Impromptu Rococco «+ + + + + a process that an account of it would surpass the limits aad their sympack® or of the cho they will, but all the 

THOME, Op. 37, Passacaille . 2. eee - +++ 240 ofthese columns. ‘Iwo elements are comprised therein, thereby greatly {netic vibrations. a (if a chord is struck) 

% Op. 109, Gavotte and Musette ..-- ++: 240 {he melodie and harmonic, Undoubtedly the first scales lok nsweet8sing the yoko tose notes struck: 

« Simple'‘Aveu..... 2+. - +++ + Rogues 140 uve entirely melodic, but the Greek modes, the Gregorian ‘Sister avol¥me of tone. If yo 

TSCHAIKOWSKY, Op. 37, November’. Ludwig 65 Moaes, and finally’ the later major and minor ‘scales — {Ht WhoMes or parti’ told this issue you will 

e Divertmenti from Suite Op. 43, represent the several stages of growth. The Gregorian hares, the example se from apt Obes as they are some 

150 nodes gave rise to a system of harmony, based on triads c Tmonics are sep : referred to , Note in the bass. 4 i 

S Eugen Onegin, Fantasy 225 ‘nd their inversions, which is characteristic of these §)2v@ Struck. ‘jo! Vibration wie horn, many of thes 

WAGNER, Lohengrin, Prelude Sat So So gen Penfield 140 ‘Ga0g exclusively. ‘The major and minor scales with OWN over two notes “USON Why they totes below middle 

su Meistersinger, Overture... . + + + Behn 175 the gemi-tones permitted more harmonic yariety, also - Over two dittereny VHich have aS Pedal cannot be helt 

e Ride of the Valkyries ...- + - . Ehrlich 165 Ty oauiation, and the growing use of chords of the seventh, —qt™Monics are ee chords, ig 2 relation like a chords 

A Stegiried Idyll. ose vet ; Behn 200 a especially the diminished seventh, has led to a very n° Considerations in’ vibration “f,{Wo different sets 0! 

tit Spinning Song, “Flying Dutchman” . Bial 150 2 ON “Gevelopment of harmonic possibilities. At ane entirely to hes, Which govern Which clash horribly: 

te Tannhduser, Bacchanale Dukas 420 vrocent there is a marked interest in the Gregorian hat the éxteng {2S Out the har the use of the peda 

| Rannheuscr. Hantasy Alberti 200 Present TiiGe their native use in the services of the ifterent register? Which one qeory clearly. Tt is true 

«  Tannhauser; March. . 111.) “Messager 200 WOGE. COA Ci. Church. ‘They are becoming the sub- {Bere ts naturalyy the keyhoawg the pedal varies in 

Bre annheuser, Overture: < - + - - ae aM ject of investigation by. all progressive musicians, se that notes fou@nuch less wie Im the upper part 

VERE Re Queene doin iiat 7 Hogak 128 a + outa ies, With the {P,8 chord eqn, Wom each nee 

Os Se Sy B aes Ks q “i ven song if a clear e play , 

Bp Go Nog, Kondo in Baste icon 160 6, If you will auggest o Beethoven sonata that you ‘There are MPOSsible sm HNCSS, of the “Heme, Yate 

i Op. 65, Laufitation to the Dance Br i 30 wish analyzed, one ¥ . mended, but these n wet 1 atucnel or lower registers: 

i p. 72, Polacca Brillante... .. - our own ‘hed Poet Studies whien wer he Secon 

4 Liitzow’s Wild Chase. .....- 215 . my esi “4 ‘ does not. Teeptions ag eless if y, x rate 

i Seep an wememnties eco £50 HT, Bf the slr er teede tas have dots oye anTe thing thar LON eae muse HAE Sounds. wall and. Will 

: reigcliity ‘ ; Hole ee necessit; : re h 3 

WILM, Op. 69, Introduction and G 178 the onderstanding is that the whole, measure “is tobe saint’ ,e avoided.” indistinct “or Tat. iudge, and anys 


played half staccato. Non legato is generally indi- © use of discordant must, © 


= bat: cae. is ee pedal," 94 Bor ches ! | must er 
Cated by the absence of slurs. Portamento and bait Pha yp OM the musiehord is cathe pedal just a 

fe staccato are virtually the same on the piano. ‘Th if yo sical term, led “syneopating the 
end for Lists of Muste For tacerde of editors is not exact in the matter of ome  BeXt chord and aso, the pedat’ jyd;factice will show you 


pra Pollo: % Put it ust peg, 
Fy di: 7 lur; with some it means legato, with other: Ww. Whereng down wy before you play the 
Two Pianos, Eight Hands Hoying, the gran. tee a onetl a others the chor a8, {f yor ith it o 
( cates th of the musical phras ord, th you hol >. blurr’ apt to 
One Piano, Six Hands ab mn : cal phrase. It hen ‘instantly 4, th fT tring is ap 


ny 2 ° 7m e! = to hold tly e p nike 
to use your judgment as to what is me d the next ¥. veleqg, Pedal until you strike 
——— in each case. There should be a more universal inter: length and among th elease “it V 

pretation of these signs. The second note of a tie with is af of time to wait | probate Of the two Wo 
THEODORE PRESSER a dot over it implys that the hand should be taken off most with the eno eetore phitneely exaggerate te 
» bu 4 


as if that note were played staccato, but the note should may be hard to own the pedal 


eG and put it dowl 


4 + 4 dequire ay t atten Fare 

not be struck again. If two succeeding chords bh You will be surpridive, at first: ifter. This principle 

1712 Chestnut St. PHILA, PA. note in common tied, and the second chord be marked Por books, atc. on se to see Howtt, Within a short time 

ataceato, do not repeat the tied mote. A chord with a studies poOwMA- By PML, see qngutally you do a 

Faveliko line Indicates that It should be rolled from Heller, the AteeUE Boote ya Ct supple’ ens pedal 
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THE ETUDE 


TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 
"4 ( Continued from page 231) 
lnal gathering together for the farewell song, and 
the shout of triumph in the final chord, long-sustained, 
With the woodland echoes reverberating in the soft 
chords underneath. 

To play the legato passages well she learned the 
Value of the exercises I had given her with certain 
fingers held down while the others were playing. She 
found that her arpeggio practice had loosened the 
muscles of her hand, in all sorts of ways, giving her 
an easy stretch in playing the big chords. Her splen- 
did finger staccato exercises from Germer stood her 
in good stead in the staccato movement of the piece, 
and Kullak’s octave studies, which begin by develop- 
ing the strength of the fourth and fifth fingers, pre- 
Pared her to do good octave work. “Now,” said 
to her, “all these months of hard work in technic are 
80ing to reward you. You can have control of your 
Plano through this technical work, and your playing 
of the ‘Hunting Song’ will be an artistic compre 
hension and performance.” 

at * + * & & * * 

Mrs. Lillian M. White, although living 
the country from Mrs. Bay, in Rhode 
Working along similar lines and sends us 


Value of Awakening Imagination in 
Pupils. 


* * * os 


far across 
Island, is 
an article, 


Young 


Whenever possible I use studies having sussestiv® 
titles, and we talk about what the various passage® 
mean to us; what they say, for every pupil is taught 
hat musie is as much a language as our spoken word, 
and that it is for us to listen for the meaning OF 
Story that it tells. 


One pupil, who had for a piece a little tesla 
ong,” deseri ‘ees, hills and valleys, 
9 ibed to me the trees, the bugle- 


@ steeds and a iders, the costumes, 
call, the chase yee os Another, who was 
Studying “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,” could 
ear the rippling waters, see the peaceful lade 
With the silver light over all, and could oceasiona rd 
‘ear, from a nearby forest, the song ob ¢ Bar 
third pupil, a ten-year-old boy, was for @ ee 
@ despair of both his mother and myself, say!nsy 
en urged to practice, “Well, but J want some an 
it was no “fun” to sit alone at the piano ies I 
1: boy friends were out and free. Baw loye, a - 
Played for him a piece entitled, “Polish Chiva ag 
prefacing it by a little talk on Poland: its ie ar 
, 


for ]j ‘ ' 
aot the strength and courage of ae ee aaa 

er | vere finally dete! 
closea = ‘ong years they were ie told, in 2 


saying that all Polish must! dd 
sant of their struggles and SOITOWS + He bse 
he bound, and when I had finished playing sey that 
merew a long breath and said, “I didn’t ae then 
Rae Meant such things as that.” He hes 
i, to work for a thing that meant so mu a ie 
atlost of my pupils take Tus Hrupe, and T% 
Ve o¢, 
@ 


hig 


" jmu- 
ij casional pupils’ recitals, which always eee 
‘With qual growth. I try to go to avery iy? 
and Arlyle’s words in mind, “Give yourself oie ie 
ea try to hold myself in such @ sue es 
What that I can receive royally, no ™S 


yrite 
80} es. I wr 
a ain the help or knowledge eer to be done 


ach Sa of paper for the pupil the ae oe at 
be np ek (keeping a duplicate coy)» fhe eer 
totes €xeuse for practicing being Jeft undo se tttab 
n fulness; and much of the time I have Sica 
“On aie slips helpful or inspiring quote a, Oxie 
er these quot Eee acy, Bote ae sit ipplies to 

duotations fitly belongs here, asi aavely 


Student, é i] or teacher, and is ioe 
» Whether pupil or billips Brooks : 


© 
ey o the best of the sayings of Phil ngs 
Bats He learning is a dangerous thins BOF or 
Toren 'S not in the learning, but the eee . 

<4 ee more! So only can gon ue 5g ore 


Tn + * & ® 
{n hy cuclusion, here are a couple of a 
Vite noe of our readers, and answers to wh Srna 18 
the ae Members of the ROUND PABLE. ie 
Dointgy nt of your experience it gegen se 

* Authorities differ. Let us hear 
leachers : 

PMactioing wd a beginner raise the finge 
“cing on the piano? Why?” : 
Dae piano? by roms 

to driy, Should he strike every key with qufficien 

° it to th 
ie bottom?” . ieee 
in haute Sur corresponient in wet ee te 
re vile y : 
i ny gee yee at the be- 


Bing, OV, which, shers ad 
Ring of. study, many teacher 


questions sent 
h we Ie 
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force 


“THE NILES BRYANT 


School of Piano Tuning 


Founded in 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 


me of the Niles Bryant School of Piano Tuning, 
1 yg ihaitas ‘in the world devoted solely to the teaching of 
Bae ‘correspondence. ‘This great property 18 owned 


fession by i 
asingle Pied exclusively by this School. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS. 


$5 to $10 per Day the Year Round. 


Our Graduates Earn 


recelving less, we can, double 

sou are raped prix fess 

VoroIne ant N: = 

a ia 4Gne Practical, ‘Easy and Com- 

plete Course. Ater two, or threo months 

Picgisure-hour study ab home, you Co he 
in to earn money by. v1 a 
epairing pianos, When you 

Fegulating and repa! planos, (when you i 
have anished Cr se, tho. Niles eBryant 


ip! 
of 0: 
rth 
pate 


ace 
clear, per! 


pa Tune:a-. 
right Pia 


tools. 
ny Professional Tuners study 
© iieus to perfect themselves in. their 
art. Scores of musicians take our Course 
that they may be able to care for their 
re take our Course 28 & sure means 
tudents to command splendid 
Read what some of 


The Tune: ath 
own instrament i 


put have every hope of making more. 
Have mado as high as! 7.0, day. Dax, 791 Park ‘aver, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
50 tuning, without neglecting my 
ss than one week I took in 647.0 tang: Lusk, ekean, ‘Tex. 
astoral dure” 5, Tuned first piano Jan. 13th, 
Persie ap your Course AE 2th carnedaa muchas on™ 
for which Ireceiver Norman, 1474 ‘Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
ORE: fine to give up the knowledge I gained from 
9500.00 would not temp! ZELL PoLLAck, Limeridge, Wis. 
[ _ Treceivo €2,60 each, so I make as 
Tan now tung four pianos @A8T: werrigzow Re REL, Bleiny Il 
nigh as 610 for 2 08y L owe my success to your school. 


get more tuning 


In le 


tuning. 
er month UOHWIETERT, Grinnell, Jowa. 


Iean easily ¢ R , To 

everything that it claims to 

The Niles OT et) is Ghg-and repairing pianos.” 
bo. Yesterday Saven 8. Hunt, Greenville, Ohio. 


MAKE YOU LIKEWISE 
PROSPEROUS. 


Bryant School of Piano Tuning 


DMonument Square, 
Battle Creek, Mich., Mi Be Ae 


Free Ilastrated Descrip- 
Senate tive Booklet. 


A TONIC 
sford’s Acid Phosphate 


Ifa teaspoonful jn half a glass of water, 
aaa and invigorates the entire system. 
1ene strengthening tonic and nerve food. 


SS PINS 


for musical clubs and classes. 
ons to the manufacturers. 


T & BUSH 


Boston, Mass. 


arn 676 to 8100 ET IY, Bs 


Hor 
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special designs 


write for jllustratt 
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A SPECIALTY 
L ‘Ww. BORST 
AY t Stzeet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


15 School 


than Fean do. TOW? Conconay, Elinira, N. ¥. x 


THE EVERETT PIANO 


q Every appeal we make for consideration of 
this piano is caused by its compelling attributes— 
principally its superior tone distinction—its 


tone carrying capacity or vibration—its power, 


and its singing quality. 


q Constant striving for the best in tone is 
the secret of our success therein. 


q Everett Tone is tone that Compels. 


@ This definite attribute upholds Everett 


sovereignty among pianos. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Co., Boston 


For Piano Students 
Kursheedt’s HAND EXPANDER 


Necessity 
for all 
Musicians, 


Beles $3.50 By Express 25 cents Extra. | 
s the endorsements of great pianists and tea ify the 
Hand Expander will addee the Woure of PRES ene 
of all students with small hands. Daily use of the Hand Ese 
pander will produce in a short time conditions that are aston 
ishing. By developing the reach between the second and fourth 
finger and between the third and fifth finger, the third or fourth] 
finger will acquire strength and independence if worked in the 
way mentioned in the directions, and enable the student to 
play exercises that he could not before attempt. The Hand 

xpander is a real invention, endorsed now by a number} 
of the greatest pianists and teachers of the United States 
These great artists have not only endorsed the Hand Expander 3 
more than that, they have declared it to be a necessity for not| 
only pianists but for all musicians with small hands and weak 
fingers. Many schools and studios have adopted the Hand 
Expander with excellent results. 

Write for circular giving testimonials and directions for use 
of Kursheedt’s Hand Expander. For s le at ail leading 
Music Stores, 


E. B. KURSHEEDT, 
New York City, N. Y. 


10 Bleecker Street, 


vba Nha a YF 


This beautiful Music Roll sentto your home 
all charges prepaid, anywhere in the United 
States or Canada, 


OR ONLY TWO DOLLARS 


It is strictly hand-made, not the ordinary 


cheap splits filled with paste and dre: 
n leather: 


ounce firmly finished. gr 
handle will never pull off. 

This Music Roll does not cost you one cent, if 
mot perfectly satisfactory. If you donot see the 
actual value in it, return i once and we will refund 
your money, including return postage. No questions asked, 

Any bank in Owego, N. Y., will tell youthat we are respon: 
aible and fulfill all our promises. 


NUTT SPECIALTY Co., 
Owego, Tioga Go., N. Y. 


| ‘ase made from 
ing; but made from 9 
I last a life-time. The 
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The School Singer 


A Manual of Practical Sight Singing 


for the use of private classes, high schools, normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes and conservatories of 
music and including selected songs and choruses for 
class and public work. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This work, by a teacher of singing, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in public school work, consists of two parts, 
first,a thorough exposition of the principles of sight 
singing, and, second, a collection of songs divided into 
various sections, such as Patriotic, Home, Sacred, Folk 
Songs, etc. 

The book contains all of the advantages of the Tonic 
Sol Fa without being a Tonic Sol Fa method, as the 
numerals are given equal prominence with the 
syllables. 

We can thoroughly recommend this work as being 
of great practical value and one of the best elementary 
sight singing methods that can be had. 


The Golden Valley 


A Cantata for Women’s Voices 
Words by Edward Oxenford 


Music by H. E. Warner 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Avery tuneful work of but moderate difficulty, dra- 
matically effective. It is enti:ely for women's voices, 
chiefly in three-part harmony, with sulos for soprano, 
mezzo soprano, and contralto voices. It comprises in 
all sixteen numbers, well diversified. 

The story is based on a legend of the crusades. 
poem is interesting and the musical setting is, vivic 
and entirely adequate. The voea! part writing is 
graceful and expressive, weil made throughoutand the 
entire effect is heightened ty a briliiant and well-sus- 
tained pianoforte accompaniment. 

This cantata will make an acceptable number for the 
concert programs of women’s clubs or high school 
choruses, 


Standard Concert Etudes 


FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Especially adapted as a continuation of W. S. B. 
Mathews’ Standaid Graded Course and all other 
graded courses. Price $1.00 bound. 

A collection of advanced etudes and bound study 
pieces in various styles made especially to supply a de- 
mand for a volume to follow Grade Ten of Mathews’ 
Studies, 2 

In order to convey some idea of the scope of this 
book we mentiona few of the twelve numbers contained 

‘aprice,"" Lescheti s “'Toceata;’" nt- 
“Vox Populi," Sgambati; ‘Etude on False 
stein;' “Etude de Concert,” Chopin- 


Laistner.. a 
This volume contains the pick of the difficult studies 
and concert pieces out of all the celebrated compositions 
used for concert work. F 
When it is considered that some of these pieces 
retail for as much as $1.50 each, the value of the work 
cannot be underestimated. 


EASY DANCE ALBUM 


FOR THE PIANO 
Price, 50 Cents 


A bright and sparkling collection of dances suited to 
the various demands of the modern ball-room, dancing 
class or the home, comprising Waltzes, Two-Steps, 
Polkas, Schottisches, etc. These dances are all easy, 
lying chiefly in the second and early third grades. 
The various dances are all correct in rhythm, have 
the proper swing and are pleasingly melodious. This 
volume has been compiled in response to a very gen- 
eral demand for a book lying midway in difficulty be- 
tween our popular “First Dance Album” and “Modern 
Dance Album." 


IN 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
THIRD GRADE. Mathews. 
VIOLIN METHOD. Geo. Lehman. 
EASY SONATINAS FOR THE PIANO. 
OPERATIC FOUR HAND FOLIO. 


New Publications 


A Day in Flowerdom 
An Operetta for the Young Folk 
Libretto and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 


Music by Geo. L. Spaulding 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This little work is intended to furnis' i 
ish entertainm 
for both young and old. Its production will be + 
source of pleasure fo ihe youthful participants and 
heir friends, and it will prove of equal i: S| ; 
thelr ese P qual interest to the 
It is in two scenes. consisting of t i 
\ +c en musica 5 
bers, all bright, melodious and full of go. ‘the short 
bits of dialogue are clever and amusing. The scenes 
and costumes are inexpensive and easy of preparation, 
and the music and the text are easi'y learnt. Ty won 
be produced by any number of children, the time vy 
the performance being about thirty ‘€ minutes, . 


Itis one of the hest works of the ky 
come under our notice. tnd! Uhel hasteyer 


SS 


Standard Compositions 
For the Piano 


Vol.I—First Grade Vol.11—SecondGrade 
Price, 50 cents each 


Graded and Compiled by 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 


To be used in connection with Mathews" 

Graded Course of Studies anda ae sp anand 

courses. ner graded 
One of a new series of 

issue. There wil. be at least sit value 

price of 50 cents, retail. Ther aa 

in the first volume. All the pieces luis Rue Pieces 

oughly tested in actual teaching and fqece® thor 

through several editions, and “have, MaYe ghassed 

genuine educational qualities. nL adanion, 


EIS meer ee 
Harmony and Composition 
W. T. GIFFE 
Price - - - $1.00 


A Practical Céurse in’Harmony and 
of Musical Composition, 
This book was published by the au 
has never received the publicity. 1 
Bring ontan cartel new edit! igs 
this work on harmony is its simpli : 
it'one of the simplest and ince ee VE consider 
work on harmony of which we know. writted {stood 
American for American’ students, not a teed, 22 
froma German work. Itis a book’ thet dat ttslation 
in private as well as in classes, arcan be used 
Those who are going to start a harmony 
class during the present season will do wel 
gate this work. We look forward to 
career for this work of Mr. Gifes, 


Se 
Piano Tuning, Regulating 
and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 
Price - - - . $1.75 


A work of great practical value, ~ 
atically in lessons and thoroughig fuged system. 
abook that can be used for’ self-instruction sin 
spondence courses or text book in schools a't 

i A valuable lesson is that on {ye COMSer- 
regulating and repairing of reed organs. 
work of this kind will appeal to teache 
cians who live in the smaller towns and 1 
rarely visited by professional tuners, q 
oftener than once a year. It will also be a val 
work for a young man or woman who wished {Uable 
to the income from teaching by keeping 
in order. 


ESS 
TUNES AND RHYMES FOR THE 
ROOM. Spaulding. HE PLAy. 


EASY COLLECTION OF Fo 
MUSIC. H. Harthan. UR 


ANTHEM WORSHIP. 
CHOPIN’S NOCTURN 


€ about to 
ta uniform 


the Elements 


thor himself, 
t deserves, We 
aim made for 


and theory 
ell to invest), 
@ successful 
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HUMORESQUES. 


BY A. H, HAUSRATH. 


Willic—*Is Mr. Ivory a farmer, Pa?” 

Pa—"Parmer? Why no, he’s a musician; what 
makes you ask that? 

Willic—"Well, Georgie Gray he has a pitch 
fork and a tuning pipe. I thought if he was, Georgie 
Must have meant a pitchfork and a smoking pipe.” 

At a social gathering where Douglas Gerold was 
tear 2 young man who proved much of a bore made 
a remark that a certain piece was a great favorite 
° his, “Whenever I hear it,” he said, “I am always 
carried away,” 

“Tor goodne: 
please play it?” 


s sake,” said Gerold, “won't somebody 


its 4 _ THE UNSYMPATHETIC BRUTE. a 
ss iss Vhirl—“Whenever 1 sebcnnvornantenndey with 
is little Instrument I feel s A. . 

Mnsician—“Yos, 1 foo) saviy: fe tie GeO 


et when I reflect what I am tempted to do 


ADVICE. 
. ep a piano in a flat. 
D it closed.— ( Janitor.) 
Don’t prac 
best Way 


Now to ke: 
Kee; 
ractice too hard. ‘The easiest way is the 
in flats.—( Tenant.) 

Don't study 


F . a 
<, music ser sly. y 25 evelop int 
& musician ; viously, you might de , 


and then what?—( Mr, rustic.) 


Musi : meee ¢ 
nee embroidery, dancing and singing tauéht 
Hout. notes—25e. a Qn i Lde.) ‘ 
i w= AC. 
Questi > -r ree! 
stion—What is the chemical difference betwee? 


a brass ps 
: Iss band and an orchestr 
e nswer—The : 


brass band has a metallie base- 
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E OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Miss Savee 
vectl#—*If only I knew how to play the 


Diano I'd he 


happy. 
Mr, Bitte \ Z 
: rly if 4 be 
happy, too.” y—“And if I didn't perhaps I could 
Where Ay — wpe 
sponding — Fell Plat—Violinist at the “Stas be 
play again ; i alacrity to a third recall, is about 1 
erring aim ee ® pocket scissors, thrown with oe 
Monisheg i ands at hi feet ; following this he '§ at 
na loud yoice to “use that.” 
Mr An on 
ue ya iS 
Other night nag Burglars got into Tooter’s house - 
trouble, he ae he drove them away without the Jens 
Myr, Dutetle—s 


Mr. Alinua—ieg 
on it, awak 


the hallway: 
strument the 


fee 


ve pas 


rt ' an the 
eye and knock, he hit one of the scoundrels i# 7 
the dog, Who: Ked him down stairs, where he fell Res 
aroused the Pe UD such a series of howls that 2 
caped 1 Whole neighborhood while the ma” 

Dut 

eHe—ury 

the burglar.» ‘at must have been an awful blow t 
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requirement aest im search of an appointment ye 
after the lotion, (alifications should be prohibit 
wa Wrot ©, SXample of the Australian cane 


Aving 5A aar's: 
8 been both for several yeo's 


—London Telegraph. 
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in teen my patriotic song? 
: n't like it at all 
wn i the trouble? y 
ae didnt + y ane 
8 Joy in it ae a 
anywhere, 
The ; 
infg c 
exceed] ; at 
a dinghy dite, has reached the middle of mt 
ang - Planoforte solo. and one of i 


celebrated compose? 


UNA seeyy} o- 
discerning) Old Lady—Play 89M 


ry Mearie.—Punoy 


soca, The POOLE PIANO is a strictly high grade. artistic 
instrument. In points of tone, action, design ane ae 
bility, b is unexcelled. It is sold at a reasonable price, 
gives the highest possible intrinsic value. ie 

__. Thousands of POOLE PIANOS haye been sold dis” 
criminating, critical musical people aitd are now & 
nqualified satisiaction. , < for 

Contemplative purchasers should not fail to ask fo" 

our catalogue, Mailed Free. We take old pianos it 
(xchange and our system of easy paymens is TO ith oui 
We also attend to the delivery of mew Diane voice, 
annoyance to the purchaser, and entirely at our & 

hy not write us today? 


pariciyteustedayt 
POOLE PIANO COMPANY 


5 AND 7 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS- 


A Visit to Our ® 


factory is the most direct means of 


thoroughly understanding the princi- 
ples of construction of the AUSTIN 
ORGAN. A cordial invitation is ¢* 
tended to organists, members of organ 
committees, and all persons interested 
Personally, to investigate our instru- 
ments in the making and to compare 
our system directly with that of other 
builders, 
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AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford 
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AMPICIDE is a combination of Minerals 
Prepared to regulate the Moisture “1, great 
Organs, Electrical Generators, © = ine action 


ene. te ses 
™y of a piano is dampness which cause? | ich an 


to become ae 
often the keys fo. SHER 
THE the strings and, & 
Gare OF pins torust. ith 
el ttle in wit ae 
ray that the piano was too damp 1 Sp your piano dry 
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too dry in win 
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nw. Y. 
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RECITAL PROGRAM | 


Pupils of Miss Mary R. Yost. 
Sienuet VAntique, Paderewski; Scherz! 
By the Brookside, ii q Romance, tu 
Peasant, Schumann; Little Girl Who Tries ( 
Musical Clo e, Rathbun; M 
nelle ( Brooklet, 
V Minuet, 
n; Spanish rs 
zo Valse, Kern; Doll By-lo. Son) 
Moon Moths, r; The Broo} 
Wiese, Di ring i the 
‘abaletta, Lack; Il 4 
paeB ee A iil’ Hose, “MacDowell; Mazurka de Con- 
bas mig D Flat, Leschetizky ; Polka de Concert, Bartlett. 


Gottschalk 
Tams; Aut de 
ling 


Pupils of Abr Hamer. 


1 5 ; ler; Rustle of Spring, Sind- 
ate Cees ee CP thas), Ketterer; A Beantitul 
Reinecke ; Valse, Op. 4+, No. 1, Chopin 5 
ds.), Raff; Funeral March, Chopin; 


ing; Capric 
Violet (chorus), 


Valse Impromptu (S 10s) vell;) Kathleen Mayourneen 
» ine Byte Boas iNest ‘Movement trom yinphony 
{chorea (8 hds.), Beethoven ; Love Dream, N 3 1 isi 3 
{Brotca | Op, 14 (4 hds.),, Rubinstein; | Spinning 
v ig torn “plying Dutehman,” Wagner-L, $ Gindle 
nore horus), Brahms; Venezia e Napoli, No. 1, Condo: 
Song (chorus); oraloreley, Liszt; Revolutionary | Study 
Chopin drture, Das Nachtlager in Granada (8 hds.), 
Ikreutzer. 


i i. r Johnson, " 
sof Miss Tle ouiile. (4 hds.),, Schubert; Trench 


eye ig Waltz, (4 hds.), Geibel ; It 
child's Song, Beni Bicycle a pelts (4 ds.) Behr j 
You're Good Children's Ball (4 hds.). Wohltabre; 1 
Bureka, itz; toe: Charge of the Iussars, Spindler 
Flower Song, vine’ (4 hds.), Streabbog; ‘Two Flowers, 
Le Petite ati Song (song), Golbels: in ene 
Koelling j i is ), Engelmann ; The Rock Ros Sua wood « 
Arena (4 Hae hds.), Rathbun ; If Peite. Hes Boy 
A one}y Gtterson ¢ A TTunting eettin Stream. Smith 
song), G son The Mount Stream, S : 
pie Te paces ‘pells (chorus), Geibel; Gypsy Rondo 
Memo E 


(G hds.), Haydn. 


a Ge a? 
supils of ir. Geo. Mar 
‘ sie fen i, Miller; I 
Giinschals ; 

dington, Garne 
Good Nig 
Song of the ¢ 
Zimme 1 

vest iv 

Tarvest, Festival, Pt 
Lillie Waltz WeGid ae 


Slumber 


Twilight, 
ad- 


on 


W 3 
Sleigh Bell | 
” Rosewig + 
etn Stately “M 
‘onng Volunt 
neater Rowdems 


th 


i fi Re 
Bells of, tor ann; Strains from the 
miles, Engelmann : 15 ETO anitelle, 
aa ate Tubilee March, Meret a Brow 
Broress Teoyal, Rosenfeld ; ga 4 


oval, oStar March, Rosewig 
Bvenits vor; Menuet al Antiqu sre 
AH mod hn 5 HE, Wnt ietanause Share 
In Merry low; The Fairy’s © Tee cars 
amples, Darlows “inne Wayside Chapel. 3 The 
in Tha ete oh Butterfly Gallop, Nelson; 
Soldier in G, No. 1, Haydn. 


prince 
Rosew 


Thomas. 
jchte Cay 


rypils of Mrs 
é ‘yerture 


hds.), Suppé; 
s.), Streabbog; 
Laurie (6 5 
Polka, Behr; Mu 
. Moszkows 
Little Red Rid- 


t 
'S hds.), | 

ade, Ringvet; M 
Wprook, Bolim 3 
f the Tus’ 
an Ove 


Ppromen# 
muring: 

Charge 0 
ing Hood, 


Sweeley. 
30, Ginschal 


yeaf Clover, Op. 262, D 
Bachman; Dreams of ous 


: First March, Op. 118, 
My First Pee. 


No. 7, Strea 
Fingelmann + 
999, Now 


rtorio: ~ 
i 15, 


Op. i i 
Uo otch, OF. ; Meadow Pla 
Marelnag)). Hiller j 


Op. 57, No. 


Jengelmann ; (4 hds.), 1 a OP: 
Nnoughts of Thee, Op: Ortiepp; Robin 
‘To Arms, OD. Valse, Op. 105, 


5 Diets; 


j e, val 
rolka Brillante, Ya" toning ‘to the Band, Op. 
unas.) Stren i tne, Iteed ; Spanish Melody, 


Engelmann yy wntiiante, Op. 19 (4 hds.), 


sehr; I F 
1 Bee, Spaulding. 


10 Music. r Baer 
muptle r Senool OF GMs has.), von Milde: Wave 
Pitan pale, OP. tC song of the Jasmine, Farrar 

eed aS Mibtion). Massenet-Rogers 
Voir e pleue i denberg ; Lithuanian Volk 


Moelling ; Andante 
de; Lady Moon, 
zt; Bantasie, Op. 

, Schubert ; Staccato 
variations, Op. 46 (4 hd: 


slerontce, b 
of er olka Brilliant, 
(4 hds.) 


i yogr vocal duet), Paladilhe ; 
Hee a; No. on Weber-Helle 
ie, Studien, OF 4, No. 4, Leschetizky; 1. 

iit (etaves, OP- faprompty Op. 142," Schu- 

Bevignar’s Wesque, — Strauss- 


Concert x Star 
a : song), ‘Tosti: Were I a Star 
Dy Maytine em. Liszt: La Sviphide, Jaell ; 
Hawley Llemod-laf; Golden Sands (voca rio), 
Juliette, ™ 


Sharpe- - 
sm. A. Wolf. -adies; Bourrée in G (irom 

aynite of WR 4 jor, Paradies + uF at M 

Pupils in A Mav" pach; Gavotte In B fat} 


Hoceatt 
Tocca tt 


‘s jor, Op. 145. 
%B. Phe Tunte 


>, Tin 
“Water Sprites’ 
Nc 


» Op. 74, 
Neid- 


Fourt P 
ina in F 


No. 3, Denné 1 cI 
‘ Min I Major, Op. 36, 
Biehl ; Mine! No. 6, Schytté ; ‘Two 


Gurlitt ; 


No. 
10 4 and h : 
3 J n: When the Heart 
Bi: Nee Sith ; Come Into 


ic: Jean 
(song). 


inderings, 
rolle in 


Ts 
>p rubins 


ee fs Blacksmith, 
Op. ft Air and Var, 3; Sbnata in G 
Ne 3, OD, el Valse Brillante de 


iD 
Buttertles: thoyen; 
ir, Op. Vy Wggeling. 
aan Musi 
iy of pone), Denza; Allegro 
(violin), ‘Tyrolienne 
Sinding ; Lesson 
Valse Caprice, Op. 7, 
‘Adagio Non. ‘Troppo, 
ssohn ; Con 


as Gonser valor, 
“ Con ik 


yar 
58¢ 


o, Op. 
Rode; 


Pupils of Mrs. W. W. Bean ; 

Kt ith Tilt (4 hds.), von Raalte; Merry Christm: 
Eyvarts; Under the Greenwood, Kroll; Under the Christ- 
mas ‘ree, Hiller the Coming of Santa Cl. & Is.) 
Eyer; Santa Claus Guards, hrogman; The 4 ‘ies, Prid- 
ham; Christmas Eve, Byer; Dance of the ‘Toys (4 hds, 
Behr; Under the Christmas ‘l'ree, Goerdeler ; The Chri: 
mas ‘Tree, Dana; Under the Mistletoe (4 hds.), Rollinson ; 
An Album Piece, Nuremberg; American Boy, Suter; Hi- 
larity March (4 hds.), Mero; The Young Guardsman, 
Sngel; Fifth Nocturne, Leybach; The Arrival of Santa 
Claus (4 hds.), Belt-Montana. 


Pupils of FP. H. Morton. ps q 
hing Belle (mandolin sextet), Weber; Minuet, 
‘Tarantelle, Concone; Sing Me to Sleep (song), 
Marche Militaire (4 hds.), Schubert; Cavatina, 
Cupids on Parade (mandolin sextet), Lansing; The 
7 sant, Schumann; Memories (4 hds.), Spindler ; 
Salut D’ Amour, Elgar; The Mill Wheel, Cloy; The Dear 
Home Land (song), W. Slaughter; La e, Ganne; 
Serenade, I’. 1H. Morton; Polonaise Militaire, Chopin. 


Pupils of the Combs Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
Philadelphia. 
Valse, Ala 
(song), Roger 


én Aimée, Schiitt; All the World Awakes 
Serenade, Stojowski; Automne, Cham- 


inade; Impromptu, Op. 86, Chopin; Russian Mazourka, 
Mlynarski; Indian Love Lyrie (song), Finden; Nocturne, 
Sgambati; Reverie, Combs; Erato, Combs; The Violet 


(song), Willoughby; Wedding Day, Grieg. 


Allen. 
ing; Parade Review (2 pianos, 8 
ountry Game, Engelmann; A Toute 
Gobbi See the Pale Moon 
e (4 hds.), Fink ; 
umann; La Grace 
spering Wind, Wollen- 
a e (4 hds.), Ringuet; Oberon (2 
pianos, 8 hds.), Weber; Marche Triomphale (2 pianos, 4 
hds.), Kube; Mocking Bird pianos, 12 hds.), Hoffm 
To Live and Love 'Thee (vocal duet), Campana; Frith? 
ling’s Hinzug (6 hds.), Osten; William Tell, Paul; Zampa 
(2 pianos, 8 hds.), Ilerold. 


Pupils of Mrs. 8. B. 

Old Hundred, Kt: 
hds.), Engelmann; 
Vapeur (2 pianos, 8 hds.). 
(vocal duet), Campana; § 
Slumber Song (2 pi 
(2 pianos, 8 ha 
haupt; Joyous 


Pupils of Carl W. Grimm. 
Compositions tor the left hand. Talk on the aim 
and scope of music for the left hand atone. 
Greetings of Spring and Waltz, Op. 43, Iummel; 
y No. 7, Schytt¢; Pour-part Fugue, Kalk 
e from Suite Romance, 
Funeral Mar 50, No. 2," 
156, No. Romance, 


No. 1, Lichn Romance, Op. 56, No. 3, 
Liindler, Op. No. 1, Spindler; Etude, Op 
berg; Valse Romance, Op. 3 
Foote: Grande Robert le Diable, 
Fumagalli. 


MORE BOXES OF GOLD 
And Many Greenbacks. 

Three hundred and twenty-five boxes of Gold and 
Greenbacks will be sent to persons who write the most 
interesting and truthful letters of experience on the 
following topics: 

1. How have you been affected by coffee drinking 
and by changing from Coffee to Postum? 

2. Give name and account of one or more coffee 
drinkers who have been hurt by it and have been in- 
duced to quit and use Postum. 

3. Do you know any one who has been driven away 
from Postum becau it came to the table weak and 
characterless at the first trial? 

4, Did you set such a person right regarding the 
easy way to make it clear, black, and with a snappy, 
rich taste? 

5. Have you ever found a better way to make it 
than to use four heaping teaspoonfuls to the pint of 
water, let stand on stove until real boiling begins, and 
beginning at that time when actual boiling starts, boil 
full fifteen minutes more to extract the flavor and food 
value. (A piece of butter the size of a pea will prevent 
boiling over.) This contest is confined to those who 
have used Postum prior to the date of this advertise- 
ment, 

Be honest and truthful, don’t write poetry or fanci- 
ful letters, just plain, truthful statements. 

Contest will close June 1, 1907, and no letters ro- 
ceived after that date will be admitted. Examinations 
of letters will be made by three judges, not members 
of the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. Their deci: sions will 
be fair and final, and a neat little box cont: ning a 
$10 gold piece sent to each of the five writers of the 
most interesting letters, a box containing a $5 gold 
piece to each of the twenty next best, a 52 greenback 
to each of the one hundred next best, and a $1 gre 
back to each of the two hundred next best, m. 
distributed to ¢ 
y friend of I’ s urged to write, and each 
letter will be held in high esteem by the company, as 
an evidence of such friendship, while the little b 
of gold and envelopes of money will reach 
modest writers whose plain and sensible letters con- 
tain the facts desired, although the sender may 
but small faith in winning at the time of writing. 

Talk this subject over with your friends and see 
how many among you can win prizes. Tt is 
honest competition and in the best kind of a 
and costs the competitors absolutely nothing, 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal Co., Ltd 

3attle Creek, Mich., writing your own name and ad. 
dress clearly 
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THE OBERLIN CONSE 
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926 Students last year, 2: 
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able for organ students. cai 
ieee of Oberlin College, and enjoys its intellectual and social life. 
is a dep: 


Send for descr‘ptive catalogue and musical year-book. Address, 


CHARLES W,. Morrison, DirEcTOR, OBERLIN, Ounio, 
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Finest Conservatory in the West 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


FRANCIS L. YORK, M.A., Director 


i tructors as FRaNcis 
includes such noted Artists and Instructors as Fraxer 
sane eee and Composition ; Wa. Yunex, Violin i Iba Frercner 
i nGN Voidel AToaGPRUCeE Denis, Public School Music, and a corps of 
Soret instructors, unsurpassed for their excellence. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 


i June 24th to-July 25th 
ieee eee ig the most beautiful situation SEE nse aohool 
i ica. Its light, spacious, airy rooms make it wi 
Hines otk, * PROSPECTUS FREE ON Ee ATON 
, JAMES H. BELL, Secretary 


530 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for Itsiniked Price List 
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Max Recer has been named as director of music in 


is i fi) er. 
University of Leipzig, in succession to Heinrich Zolln 


i rs in 
Epovarp DE ReszKp is to open a school for singe 


i= 
London. We has already received a number of app! 
cations, 


. B. 
Mr. Wannacr Goopnricn, of Boston, will succeed Mr. 


0 
7. Lang, retired, as conductor of the Cecelia Society, 
Boston, 


Owrxa to Madame Wagner's ill-health, it has been de- 
cided not to bh. 


is 
ave a Wagner Festival at Bayreuth this 
summer, = 


a rere in New 

SDENTS of music, Painting or the drama it e 
York City have a cooperative home called the ‘Thre 
Arts Club.” 


Rreward Wacxer prepared “memoirs,” but laid an in- 


junction on his Awily not to publish them until thirty 
years after his death: 


a 
Frayxrorr, Germany, has a free musical library, whic 
is greatly Appreciated’ by the music lovers of tha 

as a recent report shows. 


orp ren 

TRISTAN UND IsoLpr.” Wagner's opera, may be site 
in lnglish next season by_ the opera company under 
management of Uenry Ww, Savage. 


ALUMNI 
tor, 


n- 
ASSOCIATION of the New England on 
¥ of Musie held a reunion February 1, at Bo 
ven graduating classes were represented. 4 
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GuIEG has made provision that his library of music 
znd books will become tie Property of the Bergen Public 
Library after the death of himself and his wife. 


je 
nae GOLPscHtIDT, English musician, and husband 0! 
venny Lind, died in London last month, in his 78th year 
1t was in 1g52 that he Wo3, married to Mme, Lind. 
d 
he noted English organist, has complete 
ice as organist to the city of Liverpool. 
Vening recitals are: specially popular. 
Scnaniaring a Russian 3 in 8e 
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Hetersburg, has broken his engagement with the one 
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ITTSBURG ORCHESTRA guarantors have give, \$42,000 
domand a permanent fund, which will assure the i¥e of the 
orchestra for another three years. This money will be 
used to pay off the deficit common at the end of each 


year. 


Lonpon violin dealer is to offer for, sale a famous 
gitidisanies violin, known as_ the Soames Sie 
bought a number of years ago for a large price. It wi 
be interesting to know what price is realized for the 


instrument. 
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Norway has a tax of ten per cent. on the receipts of 
musical virtuosi while on a tour in that country; the 
municipal council of Christiania is discussing a proposition 
to levy a similar tax on foreign opera companies. Sweden is 
also considering the matter of a tax, one on all foreign 
artists coming into the country, the contention being 
that the competition between the many graduates of Ger- 
man conservatories is driving them into neighboring 
countries, thus narrowing the field for native musicians. 


__A House is to be torn down in Vienna that has much 
interest to musicians. Beethoven lived there in 1824, 
occupying the fourth floor. The landlady had no con- 
ception of the greatness of the genius wlio lived under 
her roof, for she lectured him severely on account of the 
noise he would make from morning until evening at his 
piano, greatly disturbing other tenants. Finally she lost 
Patience and sent her servant upstairs to tell the “crazy 
qnustclant he must leave, which Beethoven did in a short 
me. 


CINCINNATI is to have a new musical institution, which 
will bear the name “Schola Cantorum” (School for Sing- 
ers). It will be under the patronage of the Archbishop 
of Cincinnati, and be directed by Mr. Harold B. Gibbs, 
who has given close study to the subject of the Gregorian 
musie. Cour of illustrated lectures are to be given, 
and the training of men and boys in the Gregorian 
system of church music will be vigorously pressed, so 
that ‘the various Roman Catholic choirs in the diocese 
may be supplied with competent singers. . 


A prizp has been offered by the H. W. Gr 
New Yok dader the auspices of the Eni Gta of 
Organists, the competition being open to all musicians 
residing in the United States or Canada. The yalue of 
the prize is $50.00; the composition is to be in anthem 
form, to be selected by the composer, the length to 
be from six to eight pages of the Novello octavo series. 
Full particulars can be had from John Hyatt Brewer, 
Avacdan of the Guild, 88 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, 


Tun CHORAL CLASS of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind, under the direction of Mr. D. D. Wood, 
the organist of St. Stephen's P. BE. Church, Philadelphia, 
and instructor at the school, sang Handel's “Judas 
Maccabeus” Jast February. The method of learning the 
music was as follows: The music was read to the class, 
taken down by the pupils in the Braille notation for the 
blind and studied until the part was memorized. When 
the reader calls to mind the intricacy of the parts and the 
difficult character of the choruses, he cannot refrain from 
admiration for the deyotion manifested in preparing so 
extensive a work, which was rendered with great ac- 
curacy. 


_Frirz ScHEEL, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
died Mareh after a short illnes Mr. Scheel was 
born in Liibeck, Germany, Nov. He studied the 
violin under Verdinand David. 870 he went to 
Bremerhaven as concertmeister and later served as con- 
ductor. Three years later he entered the court orchestra 
at Schwerin, from which place he went successively to 
Bremen and Chemnitz, staying at the latter city for 
nine years as conductor. It was during this term of ser- 
vice that he won the regard of such musicians as Rubin- 
stein, Joachim, Wilhelmj and von Biilow. In 1893 Mr. 
Scheel came to the United States and conducted in New 
York, and at Chicago during the World’s Fair. From 
there he went to San Francisco, where he developed an 
orchestra of such excellence that it quickly gained a more 
than local reputation. In 1899 he came to Philadelphia 
and, with a small body of men, gave concerts at a summer 
park, and aroused such enthusiasm for his work that a 
pumber gf parons of music arranged for him to take 
3 s: of conductor of the Phi S: y 
Boney an organization of amntcue Symplicny 
year later a series of symphony co: r v 

under Mr. Scheel’s direction, and in 1901 the Balladelphin 
Orchestra Association was organized, with Mr. Scheel as 
conductor. ple development of the ‘Orchestra since then 
is fa i story and a tribute r. Se Hi ver 
of organization and musical ability, Ae sBehsel a paws 


GOOD NATURED AGAIN. 


Good Humor Returns with Change to Proper Food. 


“For many years I was a constant sufferer from in- 
digestion, and nervousness amounting almost to pros- 
tration,” writes a Montana man. 

“My blood was impoverished, the vision was blurred 
and weak, with moving spots before my eyes. This 
was a steady daily condition. I grew ill-tempered, and 
eventually got so nervous I could not keep my books 
posted, nor handle accounts satisfactorily. I can’t de- 
scribe my sufferings. 

“Nothing I ate agreed with me, till one day, I 
happened to notice Grape-Nuts in a grocery store, and 
bought a package, out of curiosity to know what it 
was. 

“I liked the food from the very first, eating it with 
cream, and now I buy it by the case and use it daily 
T soon found that Grape-Nuts food was supplying brain 
and nerve force as nothing in the drug line ever had 
done or could do. 

“It wasn't long before I was restored to health 
comfort and happiness. Through the use of Gra ee 
Nuts food my digestion has been restored, my Se 
are steady once more, mj ght is good San nw es 
mental faculties are clear and acute, and i ise be 
come so good-natured that my friends are ens Ka 
tonished at the change. TI feel younger and better 
than T have for twenty years. No amount of mo = 
would induce me to surrender what I lave Bee 
through the use of Grape-Nuts food.” Name nee we 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, here’s a Tenke es 
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SUMMER sTUuDL 


for Teachers and Pr-tessionals 


Metropolitan Schools‘of Musical Art 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY - MUSIC HALL, NEWARK, N. J. 


A Specialty Institution, Teaching the Russell Systems of Voice and Pianoforte Study. A Special Summer Normal 
Course for Teachers and Professional Students in Voice and Pianoforte, with Supplementary Classes for Teachers of 
Singing. Classes and Public School Music Work. Harmony, Analysis, etc. Lectures, Recitals, Normal Classes, etc. 


Louis Arthur 
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Practical Course In forte Study” (2 vols., Luckhardt & 
“Rhythm and «First ‘Steps in Qnterpret: 
“Hand Culture,” ‘ouch Varieties,” ete, For cluss work, 

ie” (Schirmer), “* The Embellishments of 3 


The Text-books include the following (and other) works of 
Russell, the well-known uuthor and authority on the * Ne M 
ing.” " For Singers: Commonplaces of Vocal Art, 

tlon for Singers” (both published by Ditson & Co), Esser 
tlee Material for Singers,” etc., ete. For Pianoforte § 


Send for Catalogues es and Special Summer Course List of Teachers and Schools now successfully using 
the ‘' Russell Methods,” Pi ional Opinions, The Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art represent a national 
principle in music study, its exponents are among the successful teachers, singers and players of the country. ° 

The earnest student and teacher should investigate The Russell Methods. Address 


ALEX. WILLIAMSON, Sect’y M. S. of M. A. 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY R— | MUSIC HALL, NEWARK, N. J. 


The Brookfield Summer School of Music and Art 


AFFORDS THE OPPORTUNITY YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 
SUMMER STUDY UNDER RIGHT CONDITIONS HERBERT _ WILBER GREENE, Director 


Daily contact with eminent teachers. Normal living in a beautiful and healthful country village 
Excellent room and board; and every incentive and convenience for study as well as for recreation ar 
among the attractions that have won for the school its enviable prominence. Send for the 1907 prospectus+ 
Until June 1st—Address 864 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK CITY. 

After June 1st—BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONN. 


H. W. GREENE 


Miss Clara Baur, Directress. tional Reputation 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
ELOCUTION MUSIC LANGUAGES 


Also Special Normal Course in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Location and surroundings ideal for Summer study. 
For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 
AND OAK STREET, CINCINNATI - - - 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of. MUSIC.» EsTABLIsHED WGXSraeg| Faculty of Interna- 


HT 
MISS CLARA BAUR, CHIO. 


Brenau College-Conservatory 
GAINESVILLE, GA. 


HIGHLAND AVE. 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six weeks beginning June I9th 
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SINGERS TEACHERS, STUDENTS 


The National Summer 


School of Vocal Music 
ROUND LAKE, N. Y., NEAR SARATOGA 
EDMUND J. MYER 


DIRECTOR 
Assisted by a Score of Competent Instructors 


FOR SINGERS AND TEACHERS 


WEIGESTER 


Summer School of Vocal Music 


at ELMIRA, N. Ye 
Under the personal direction of Robert G. Weigester, of New York City 
—_—————. 


BEASON 


1907 


The most thoroughly equipped school of its 
kind in thts country, offering a special system- 
atic course in every branch of singing. 

Private Instruction, Lectures, Recitals, En- 
semble Work, and Sight Singing. 

Ideal Location. “Attractions, glens, lakes, 
etc. Opportunities for canoeing, mountain 
climbing, golfing, etc. 


This famous School will open it d session 
Monday, July 15, 1907. Six weeks’ course, 


For 16-page illustrated Booklet, all particulars, address 
Round Lake Association, - Round Lake, N.Y. 


For special information address 


D108 Brandes, 
Edmund J. Myer, Gee yFie “esr, 


For Prospectus and further Information, address 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MISSOURI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Boarding department for young ladies. All 
branches of music and dramatic art. Faculty of 
specialists. SUMMER TERM, July ist. FALL 
TERM, Sept 2nd, Send for catalogue now. 
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2108 LAFAYETTE AVE., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


CERTIFIED TEACHER OF THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 
SUMMER TERM : June 15th to September 15th 
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.THE CONSERVATORY Associarion of the University of 
Wooster gave a program largely devoted to a study of 
Chopin, Webruary 1s Papers were read on the “Life 
of Chopin” and “Characteristics of Chopin's Works.” 
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SOHMER & COMPANY 
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BY FAY SIMMONS 


FAUvuts 

We should be our own severest critic S 
of us are there, I wonder, who daily seck 1 
by the means lying close at 1h Pp "Tis 
‘ ious thing, tii js to sit 
ges we cannot afford. 
we go to our medicine 
y we think will help 
“closets” — 


vy many 
mprove 


oursely 
Iut a was 
down and yearn for 
When we have phys 
closets and take a dose of whate J 
to cure us. Surely, we all have musical ; 
our cabinets—where, we keep our musical magazines 
and books, and where we can find and take our own 
medicines. Our eyes and ears are our! mts al helps, 
too, and if we but use them, they will give us precious 
aid. hen, again, every community has a library upon 
whose shelves may be found numberless books, whose 
] inspire and instruct all those who earnest- 
ly wish for inspiration and instruction. - 
i A few years ago, I knew a poor young teacher of 
the “right kind,” who had a class of ten young pupils. 

shed to increase the number, and raise her 
terms, as she was then receiving but ten soll rsa 
quarter. She was urrounded on every hand by oaay 
petitors more experienced and more learned eae 
self. What did she do? Mourn over her crampet se 
vironments, and lose her brightness of spirit, ane . 
ing how great she might be, if her life were ail erent 
No! Instead of clasping her hands in ane ae 
fingers got busy, and so did her wits. she g ae 
her musical case; she saw her ailments, ner fa be 
“te ent from the musical magazines and the papers 
ae a ecounts of concerts and all the suggestions 
riieree would help her te improve. From month 
1 she saved these in a book, which he called 
“Daily Helps for Musical Need: be grew inl 2 
ae and enterprise. She pricked up her ears 
criticism she heard of recitals and 


e of that most pr 
dyanta 
vilmen 


contents W 


She wis 


critic 
she be 
to month 


sourcefulnes 
at every WI 
symphonies. 

self of the re| 
the public we 


She watched the papers to acquaint her- 
hearsals of choruses and clubs to whieh 
; invited, and then attended en at 

i F her own and became its leader. 
ie - ee ee and energy she pushed 
By ser ae summer she attended some musical 
alien ari present writing she receives forty dol- 
a quarter. and her splendid work really merits 


lars a 

more. ; 
“The man who wins 
The man who makes 
The man who wol 
Who builds on a& basis 0 


is the man who does! 
things hum and buzz; 
and the man who acts, 


£ solid facts.” 


RE : +. [TS HISTORY AND CONSTRUC- 

THE oO ‘STRATED AND DESCRIBED, 
LON en Fier the German of Abele and Nieder- 
Translate 


by John Broadhouse. Imported by 
heitmany 3 Sons. 75 cents net. A compact 
Charles 


vibner’s me 

Ik of particular value to all players, teachers and 
book of par 
students of 


The original 


musical development. . ; 
German edition of aves oe ie 
+ Wurope, and those who know of 1 
much © Lena tere edition is now accessible, 
will be glad (ef added Niederheitmann’s exhaustive 
rhe translator Or | Tyrolese Violin Makers.” Other 
list of ree ‘ ‘twenty-nine illustrations which 
walalle x velopment of the violin and the bow. 
e ° = 
in py THYMNS, WITH TUNDS AR- 
y FOR MEN'S VOICES. By Horatio 
aD Jepson, A. S. Barnes & Co, 
prepared for use in Yale Uni- 
of the Musie Department, the 
e a book suitable for the use 
i * on, and therefore harmonized in 
ore cone ET tne book is therefore well 
quarte : 


any mer 


atures are 
show 
UNIVE 

RAN : 

parker and Harr 
pove work wa: 
by the faculty 
lea being to mak 


The a 


ver 


special ide 


male f y's college or school, or meeti 
a r 
adapted 0 
for men. 
PSIcAL 30) ; 
John Chareh Co. 
The authors a f 


SSRNTIALS. By Harofd B. Maryott. 


$1.00 
) was to put 

‘tndent should know and under: 
Fes eetonce in “Public School Music” in 
ea a clear view of the needs of 


M 
under one cover 


eyhi 
stand. 


s given him : 

“udent, and enabled him to prepare a 
an to teachers of music in the public 
useful p 


ish 


icago 
the aver 
al 
manu : 
jools who W 
of mu 


to give to their pupils a practical 


scl al form. 


knowledge 


STRAT “SALOME.” A Guide to the Opera, with 
Musical Examples. Lawrence Gilman, John 
Lane Company, New York City. Price, $1.00 net; 
postage, x cen 
Mr. Gilman has written a very clear presentation of 

the much-talked of opera, giving a satisfactory ac- 

count of the “Salome” literature, as well as an in- 
teresting historical setting, so that the reader will have 

a good idea of the incident which is so dramatically 

presented in both Biblical and secular literature. Mr. 

Gilman has not attempted to act as arbiter of the 

many questions brought into prominence by Strauss’ 

work, but has kept close within the limits set, that of 
making a satisfactory hand-book to the opera, one 
that gives “a ‘al survey of its more salient dra- 
matic and mus 

VIOLIN MAKERS’ GUIDE, the Art and Science on 

How to Make Your Own Violin. For amateurs and 

professionals. By IF’. Campbell Davidson. Price, 

cents, A handy little book on a fascinating 
subject. 

STUDIES IN MUSICAL EDUCATION, HISTORY 
AND AESTHETLI Papers and Proceedings of 
the Music Teachers’ National Association at its 
Twenty-eighth Annual Meeting, Oberlin, O., June 
26-29, 1906. Price, $1.60. 

Teachers who are deeply interested in present-day 
problems of musical education should have a copy of 
this book, which contains some very important con- 


* tributions to the subject, and its divisions, such as 


music in the conservatories, public schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities, as well as in private 
teaching, andthe cultural side of musical work. It 
in an addition of permanent value to the teachers” 
professional library. 

TRADITIONAL § 


ONGS OF THE ZUNI Tran- 
seribed and harmonized by Carlos Tr . The Fes- 
tive Sun Dance of the Zufis. Transcribed and 
harmonized by Carlos Troyer. The Great Rain 
Dance of the Zuiis. Transeribed and harmonized 
by Carlos Troyer. Ghost Dance of the Zuiis, 
Transcribed and harmonized by Carlos Troyer. 
Published by the Wa Wau Press 
Mr, Troyer, through his friendship with the~arch- 

wologist and explorer, Frank Hamilton Cushing, was 
able to come in personal touch with the Incus of 
Teru and the Zinis of New Mexico. His sympa- 
thetic appreciation of their beliefs and the musie 
finally aided him in securing a knowledge of their 
traditions and ceremonials, by which means he was 
able to transcribe the ai used, which he now pre- 
sents to the American public in a simple practical 
form. Musically they 
ably beautiful and singable. No musician or circle of 
students interested in American music should neglect 
these valuable songs of a race, now almost extinet, 
yet having possessed remarkable culture in certain 
lines centuries ago. 


Postum Coffee and its Power to Rebuild. 

The young daughter of a government officer whose 
duties keep him almost constantly on board ship be- 
tween this country and  Wurope, tells an interesting 
tale of the use her father made of Nature's food 
remedy to cure an attack of malarial fever: 

“Father recently returned from a long sea-trip, bed- 
ridden and emaciated from an attack of malarial chills 
and fever,” she writes: ‘In such cases people usually 
dose themselves with medicines, and we were surprised 
When he, instead of employing drugs, proceeded to de- 
vote himself exclusively to Postum Food Coffee. of 
which he s long been fond. Tle used two or more 
cups at each meal, drinking it very hot, and between 
meals quenched his feyer-engendered thirst at all hours 
of the day and night from a supply we kept ready in 
the water-cooler. For several days his only drink and 
sometimes his only food was Postum Coffee, hot or 
nxccording to the moment's faney, 

Vithin a day or two his improvement was notice- 
able, and within a week he was a well man again, able 
to resume his arduous occupation, 

“He first began to drink Postum Food Coffee several 
years ago, as a remedy tor insomnia, for which he 
found it invaluable, and likes it so much and finds it 
so beneficial that he 
where be can get it, 


cold 


Ways uses it when he is at home 

Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. While this man uses Postum as 
a remedy, it in no sense a medicine, but only food 
in liquid form, But this is nature’s way and “There’s 
a reason.” See the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs, 


are full of color and remark- 
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CHICAGO MUS;. _3sCHOOLS 


THE GOSMOPOLINGN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING) CHICAGO 
Is the Best School for Serious-Minded Students 


Some of the Prominent Members of our Faculty are: 


DEPARTMENT VOCAL DEPARTMENT ss ORGAN 
CLARENCE DICKINSON, 


DRAMATIC ART DEPARTMENT 


DONALD ROBERTS 
NORMAL CLASS 
MRS. HOWARD WELLS. 


LANGUAGES 
GIARI, 


EPARTMENT ; o'connor, 
B THATC! BEACH. 


ES’ 
rors See CESS (ORUS CLASS 


VIOLONGELLO HARP EAR TRAINING 
BRUNO STEINDEL. ENRICO TRAMONTI. MRS, HOWARD WELLS. 


cmtice DUNSTAN COLLINS, “mur 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS USED 


AND COMPOSITION 


HEIMER, 


Wm. H. Sherwood, Concerts and Analytical Recitals 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Address MISS L. HUMPHREY, 713 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Il. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


———= EVANSTON-CHICAGO =———— 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


A University Professional School, for the com- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO ALL TEACHERS OF PIANO who are vitally 
concerned in solving the problem of what Studies and 
Pieces to use; who wish to study ways and means by 
which to broaden the scope of their work; who desire 
to understand more clearly the important relation of 
suitable teaching material for each grade; who are 
eager, in a word, to gain a wider view of the musical 
horizon, and to learn better the art of selection, pre- 
sentation and interpretation of that which is memora- 
ble and beautiful in music,—for such teachers, 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


will conduct Two Sessions of Special Summer Classes 
in July and August. 

__, No work need be prepared by the teachers; they are to 
listen and absorb the studies and pieces interpreted by 
MRS, ADAMS, at the piano, and note the authoritative 
suggestions she has to give on this important subject of 
music for the piano, arranged in sequence, YOR ALL THE 
GRADES, 

Teachers return to their classes, from these sessions, 
with new confidence in themselves because of having lists 
of proven material, gathered from world-wide sources, 
logically planned from the very first work at the piano, 
and on through the succeeding grades. 


First Session July 3d to the 16th 
Second Session August 7th to the 20th 
Write for further particulars to 
CROSBY ADAMS, Oak: Parts, It. 


prehensive study of practical and theoretical 

music, either as a profession or as an element of 
culture. Located upon the shore of Lake Michigan, in 
Chicago's most attractive suburb. 


. ‘ary-Musical Course, 
y. Course in Public School Music Methods. 


Courses I, II and V include literary studies in the 
College of Liberal Arts or Academy without extra expense, 

A thorough Preparatory Department is maintained. 

The environment is perfect and social advantages 
superior. Catalogue upon request. 


°P. C. LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Ill. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

The Leading School of Music and Oratory 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 

Unsurpassed faculty of seventy. Course of 
study thorough and in accordance with modern 
principles of musie education. 

Summer Normal Session 
of five weeks from June 24th to July 27th. 
Lectures, recitals designed especially for the 
needs of teachers. Send for Catalog and 
Norn.al prospectus. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Chicago 
Piano College 


STANDS FOR 
PIANO-MUSICIANSHIP 
For New Catalog address 


CHARLES E. WATT, Director 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


Ploaso mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


rinaeraersen saunter’ ILLUSTRATED MUSIC 


Endorsed by Prominent Educators, and Adopted 


Send for Descriptive Booklets and Correspondence Course Circulars. Home and chaperonage for non-resi¢ 


ADDRESS MRS. F. C. PARSONS, 610 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 


Central School q SHELBYVILLE, - IND. 

* «, & Now strictly a Corre- 

of Piano Tuning & ~“Spondence School 
s Aatied io ghest neon of any sehoool teaching by 


Tothe NEW SYSTEM OF 
TEMPERMENT 


in sequiring the 
ie day. 
3. FiscitEn, prixerpaL : 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


New" ** Dictation? Method at Home 
or aneur selisol. Fighty graduates placed in good _positions 
DOLAN, Dee penisls e. atalogue free. CHAS, P. 
Chickering & Seon tly Head “Concert Tuner for 
Soy BWashington Sig CHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 

STON, MASS. 


MR. CARL SOBESKI 


T LYRIC BARITONE 
eacher of Singing 


May also be engaxed f 
Concerts, Recitals and | isi 
, d Musicales 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERs, BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHING TEACHERS 
HOW TO TEACH PIANO 


A course of twel 
ve li i * 
Technic, Pedal, oreo ie280RS in modern ideas of Touch, 


» and how to apply them 


| JOHN ORTH, [594 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


“HOW 4 
i oO MOERSTAND MUSIC” 
: de ng booklet i shi 

we eC STE ES 10 Teaches rng et UA published which 
send for a copy. Addre HY” of things. Don't fail to 


THE MI 
Ss 
207- Cc 
LOS ANGELES °® Blanchard Hall Build aes 
= CALIFORNIA 


The Musical Institut; 
. 2 stitution of the hi 
ica, patterned aflerEuro e highest st ing it 
on ighest standin, - 
thorough education in preonsetvatories. giving the mest 
,of music, Faculty of 


m 
1907. Six monthg Bona East term hepine eter a 
t MNS Post Graduate ae eesins 
graduates, Write ney erate Cure April 1th 
A udy desired, 
1347 L st. NW VON UNSCHULD. Pres. 
7 hington, D.C. ' 
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CHURCH PARSONS SYSTEM Originated in 1394 


Copyrighted in 1897 


STUDY 


by Many Leading Conservatories and Convents 


The price for normal work, including outfit for teachers, 


4s within the reach of aly 


lent students a 
ndents. Write for dates for Spieler eeneee 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
ee 


and Most Perfect Musical 


The Original 
ystem of America and Europe 


Kindergarten’ S 


THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION INVITED 


MRS. EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP - 
or Post Office Box 1336, Boston 


- Brookline, Mass. 


THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


609 CANAL STREET 
NEW ORLEANS - . . - LOUISIANA 
‘ ic, and superior teachers: 


Hments of Maisie 
onservatories of Music: 


Crane Normal institute of Music 


Voice Culture, Musical History, 
Teaching and Conducting 


- NEW YORI 


rse, 
Practice 


Supervisors" Cou 
Harmony, etc: 


POTSDAM - - 


Normal Classes at Studio begir 
February, and July. ‘Correspondence Lessons 
during entire season. Send for 


Mice soseruine A. JONES 


505 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


y_—INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY.  SUNStSO RM aia! 
B U R R oO Ww E Ss ' EASTERN ADDRESS, F 502 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK cITY 


WESTERN ADDRESS, F 47 PARSONS ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


Burrowes COURSE OF Music Stupy, 


KINDERGARTEN AN 


Sena 
your address and a descriP~ 
tive booklet will be mailed free- KA 


ROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS 


en called to Germany to place her work in several music schools there, has ret d 
, urned, 


oF IMP 


having be saa 
e system owledge the superiority of he i A . 
Carri : the originatot of thi owe d masters who ar a ae ee he r ae of instructing the rudiments of music not 
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at extent that Mrs. Dunning has:'P punning prizes Also this which waS ¢viended to an American. Benen BSR Mrs bad Satay as fine letters are: 
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NKA, Royal Professor tothe Court. Jutius Ersremn, fi f 
SCiier Member and Senator of the Royal Dre J. Loca, of Branteln College, Dineen: 
Academy of Art in Berlin. Wacer Swayne, Paris. nresdeny 
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@ musical education 1g contemplated: - LESCHETIZKY: perlin, Jan. 12, 1908: 

4 THEOD erica, together This system is not taught b; 
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J to accommodate teachers in the locality. @ and New York 
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NEW YORK My —SCHOOLS 
DOSSERT vocC STUDIOS 


PARIS —,, NEW YORK 


Paris Studio, 57bis rue Spontini ay New York Studio 


FRAD DSSS ARIS 1205 CARNEGIE HALL 
DR. DOSSERT 


MADAME DOSSERT 
Principal Principal 


MARGUERITE SYLVA, who has made a remarkable success as‘‘Carmen” this season at the Opera Comique, Paris, 
writes to her teacher, Dr. Dossert: “* * * * My Studio friends do not know their luck to have you to work with. 
Mons. Capoul and the directors at the Grand Opera all speak of my beautiful voice. I accept the compliment for you.” 
DR. DOSSERT will personally conduct a select class of students to Paris, June 1st, 1907, for a séason of 4 months’ study 
of voice and French language. Young ladies of party will be specially looked after by Madame DOSSERT. 

For TERMS covering entire expenses of trip—Address CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK !* * 


Annual Session of the Department of Public School Music. Thomas Tapper, Principal 


JULY 17th to JULY 31st, 1907 


THIS SUMMER SESSION will be held at the INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART, 
53 Fifth Avenue, corner of 12th Street, New York City. For full particulars, address 


THOMAS TAPPER, : : : : 53 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
PIANO 


VIRGIL SCHOOL 


19 West 16th Street, New York 


FRANK DAMROSCH, 


Director : : : 


Special Summer Session 


JUNE 24 to JULY 24, 1907 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


PERSON who can teach sight singing can have a fine paying class 
ening in the week. The field is wide and ripe, but the 
ire few. You can learn my method by correspondence. 
ou a free copy of “ THE MUSIC TEACHER,” and that will 
tell youall about it, Don't stay inarut. Get out! Learn new things! 
Drop your prejudices! DO IT NOW! 

TALI ESEN MORGAN, 1947 Broadway, New York 


O ON EY Y 
The American Institute of Applied Music 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 
EDGAR O. SILVER, President. 212 West 59th St., New York City 


Summer Session of Six Weeks for all branches, beginning June 17,1907 
A Special Course for Teachers in Pedagogics of the Synthetic Method 


Send for Twenty-first Year Begins September 30, 1907 
Circulars and Catalogues KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 


G 5 Six Weeks’ Course 
FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, including Room and 


Board. Private Lessons. Teachers educated 
inEurope. Leschetizky Piano Technique 


Learn to Compose 


and Arrange Music 


TAUGHT BY MAIL SUCCESS- 
FULLY, PRACTICALLY, RAPIDLY 
Send 2-cent stamp for trial lesson, Three trial les- 
sons free, If not then convinced you'll succeed, you 
owe me nothing, You must know the rudiments of 
music and mean business, otherwise don’t write. 


Wilcox School of Composition 


Cc. W. WILCOX, Dir. 
19 Union Square, New York City. 


Marks’ Conservatory of Music 


2 West 12st Street - New York Box E, 


“TRAINING OF BOYS’ VOICES 


of instruction for Semeaional teachers, teachers 
The field is enlarging and the supply of 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN — 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


4771 Madison Avenue, 


New York 


MISS EDITH MILLIGAN, Assistant 


Special course 
and choirmasters. 
trained choirmasters, and vocal teachers too small for the 
Sauk for booklet and list of professional pupils. 


DR. DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS, 121 WV. Sist St, New York City 


} lemand. 
986 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 
| CONCERT PIANIST, TEACHER, COMPOSER 


A large proportion of Mr Becker's pupils are themselves 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE CULTURE 


338 W. 56th Street . New York Gily 


Send 20 cls. for + Musical Possibilities of the Average Voice” 


Sens to: circular with press notices to 


New York City 


teachers. 


1 West 104th Street 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 


Combs Broad St. Conservatory 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
Affilated with the University of Pennsylvania 


1329-31 S. Broad St., 1712-14 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA 


FACULTY and BRANCHES of INSTRUCTION 
Private and class instruction 


to post-graduate and 
d Choir Conducting 


ious. depa 
lenry Schradieck, Hugh A. 


Our DORMIT 
grandest thorou ronal dec 
inal depots, 

rn in every 
led. The 

ife in our dormitories suffi- 
of healthful, innocent aud 
1 is a simultaneous development of ehat- 


itself, provid young wome: 
inspiring entertanment at home. Our 
acter and musicianship to a marked degree, 


For free year book and information address 
J. H. KEELER, Secretary 
—  ____ eee 


The Sternberg School of Music 


CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 
Complete Musical Education in all branches. 


WRITE FOR CATAL OG 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


FREDERICK 
ORGANIST FIRST BA 
Seventeenth St., above Wain 


MAXSON 
PTIST CHURCH 
ut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


Ninety Organ pupils have obtained ch 


successfully passed the ex Habe 


nation of the \anens. ‘Three pupils have 


he American Guild of Organists 


STUDIO of Mm 
Miss Helen Esther MUSIC 


Former pupil of Prof. Osea 
Present pupil of Maitre Isadore Philip asa, 


Philadelphia Studio: 5948 Germant A 
own ve. 


Fuller Building, 18th St., 
| bet. Market and Chestnut Sts. Germantown, Pa. 
» Pa. 


HUGH A. CLARKE 293 

MUS. DOC. “South 38th Street | 
EeSooh Philadelphia 
BY MAIL 


IN HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT 
AND Com POSITION 


Un GORPORATED 1900 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE of MUSIC 


DEGREES OF Tele CONFERRED 


1611 GIRARD AVE. - H. CHANDLER, Pet 


Herr Sane AVE ht Shandien toe 
THE KROEGER SCHOOL OF Muste 
E. R. KROEGER, Director 
SS 


The Musical Art Bldg, 


ST. Louis, Mo. 


= 
~ 


June 27 to Aug. 1, 1907 


—— 
ALK, VIRGIL, Director 


Enrollment 
Send for 


Mr. Virgil goos to Rondon in Ai 
curler than usual so that he may be with 


uring the on ; 
New Address: Broadway Studio Buildi 
Broadway and 80th Street, New York aE 
Telephone, 2432 Riverside. Elevator on 80th Street 


In four grades; four volumes 


rect tone production to finished and artistic render- _ 
in, 


ROOT’S 


A Series of Educational Works in Singing on Scientific 
4 le 


THE STANDARD GRADED 
COURSE OF SINGING 
By HERBERT WILBER GREENE 
Price, $1.00 each 
A compilation and arrangement of selected and 


ginal ded to meet the needs of students 
i all ataees ot advancement from the point of cor- 


3 al 
For use in Conservatories, Schools, and Voc 
Sfudios as a Standard of Attainment. | ee 

The work consists of four books, each reprenpate 
ing approximately a year’s study, an advantages6 
the greatest kind to all teachers who are carrying 
on a graded system of vocal instruction. 


TECHNIC AND ART 
OF SINGING 


for Use in Private Instruction and in Classes 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT 


Sight-Singing. Op. 21 
re ee sen he peinning oie . af 
Grade 2. Through the keys .... .00. 


hers to follow. 
gealerqand Various Exercises for the a 
Voice. Op. 27......- Solis et 
Darr eanotory) Lessons in 
Op. 22.. 


WO Blomen tary 
eys, 
Twelve ‘Analytical Studies. 
Vocal Studies for Soprano and Tenor 


By GEORGE WHELPTON ~ ; 

is book containg all the material necessary for 

ry aioe course of Tupi noon in the cultivation 

velopment of the yoice. a y 

ang sae eaeall teachers object to having technical and 

artistic studies in separate books. To such persons 

we offer a most valuable work, containing technical 

studies for daily use, studies in the various techni- 

‘cal forms, such as legato, portamento, staccato, OF 

bellishments, with special attention to ere E 

On the artistic side “ e wire provides a number o: 
ii tyle and finish, 

ene eiten aesigae for \Goprene pend enor, pany 
ci d etudes are 

of tne iin the compass of Contralto and Baritone 

voices. 


The Choral Class Book 


inging Schools, Colleges, 
A Text Book for Sine fools, Eten, Etc. 


. By L.S, LEASON and H. H. McGRANAHAN 


ts 
PART I—Hlemontary Department (. ees -80 Cen! 


A Graded Course f . 80 Cents 
PART II.—Intermodiate Department oa Patriotic 


PART 111.—Chorus Department. 


etc, 0 
works of Wagner, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Brahms an 
igs 75 Cents. 194 Pages, 


Complete, in Board Covers, 
Large Octavo, 


Choir and Chorus Conducting 
By F, W. WODELL 


' i irections 
In this work tho author gives practical dixectiony 
covering every point of difficulty com jeties, their 
the organization of choirs and choral//s0eis' aad. tHe 
Management, training, music to be : Absolutely in- 
giving of concerts, making ® Worwnoral conductor. 
dispensable to a choir director oF ae very useful 
In addition, the book contains me! Fe ion ane 
intz to all’ singers,—on accent, enveriala” sont 
terpretation, phrasing, breathing, ost jn choral 
conditions show a widespread interch) aia. 
music and a demand for trained chor: 


Bound in cloth. Price $1.50 


Teachers’ f 
Specialties : 


iEO, PRESSER, Publisher, 1712 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
|_THEO. PRESSI | 


Price, $1.00" 


SPRINGTIME 


A Song Cycle for Children’s Voices. Words and Music by 
MRS. E.L.ASHFORD Price, $1.00 


This cycle consists of five very pretty and _well- 
contrasted songs, intended to be sung by children’s 
voices in unison, The work may be used complete, 
or any of the songs separately. Should it be deeme 
adyisable to produce the cycle in costume and with 
action, complete directions are given for this pur- 
pose. The titles of the songs are as follows: ‘*Voice 
of the South Wind,’’ ‘‘Two Robins,’’ ‘‘Buttercups 
and Daisies,’’ ‘‘The Bigotty Bumble Bee,’’ ‘‘Away 
to the Woods.’’ SURE 

The songs are all highly characteristic, and the 
accompaniments, while admirably supporting the 
voices, all are showy and pleasing. 


Flower Ballads 


Children’s Songs, Plays and Pictures for Kindergartens 
7 ‘and Primary Schools 


By CARO SENOUR 


A collection of twelve flower songs, with six il- 
lustrations from original water colors, and directions 
for five little plays or tableaux. Hivery kindergart- 
ner and teacher of children should own a copy of 
this interesting and valuable work. 

The music is easy and very pretty, well within 
the compass of the child voice.. The text.is bright, 


interesting and poetic. 
Bound in cloth ‘Price, $1.00 


The Coming of Ruth 


~ A Dramatic Cantata‘of Moderate Difficulty 
By WM. T. NOSS 


A work suitable for choral conventions, singing 
societies and church choirs, containing solos for 
sopranos, alto, tenors, baritone and base, together 
with a mixed chorus, and in six scenes, 

This cantata is founded on the first chapter of 
the Book of Ruth, being a work of exceptional merit, 
a fascinating and instructive presentation and por- 
trayal of Biblical story, dramatic incident and human 
sympathy, eonveying much that could not be ex- 
pressed in words. 


Price, $1.00 each $9.00 per dozen 


The Singing Leaves 
By GRACE MAYHEW 


The Words by JAMES RUSSELLLOWELL 


A short, bright, and easy cantata for baritone, 
tenor, and soprano solos and mixed choruses, with 
piano accompaniment and violin obligato. | This 
work is especially suitable for small societies, or 
for societies wishing an effective number | for 
& miscellaneous program. Miss Mayhew has the 
“gift of ~ graceful’ melodic ~inspiration, and’ handles 
a chorus to good advantage. The solo work ig very 
pretty throughout, 


Price, 60 Cents 


The Moon Queen 


By GARDNER and GOTTSCHALK 


Price, 50 cents 


A children’s cantata. Text bright and amusing 
and music easy and very melodious. Twelve musical 
numbers interspersed with short bits of dialogue. 
May be given with or without costume and scenery 

Time of duration: about 85 minutes, 


METRONOMES, MUSIC SATCHELS, MUSIC ROLLS, MUSICAL GAMES 


Bills and Receipts, Diplomas, Pupils’ Lesson Books, Blank Paper and Books, 


Teachers’ Class Books, Reward Cards, Ruled Chart Paper, Time Cards 
Z TERMS, Etc. 


y/ : , 4 ; , 


Standard Graded Songs 


For the First Year For the Second Year 


A collection of specially edited and selected songs 
for the use of teachers in their studios, suited for 
pupils’ recital work, or for the home and social 
circle. The books will contain songs for the use 
of pupils who are in the first and second years 
of their vocal study, moderate in range technically 
and artistically within the ability of the average 
pupil, such as may be used from the beginning of 
vocal lessons and through the first and second 
years of instruction. 


Price, $1.00 each . 


Seven Memory Songs 
' TOD B. GALLOWAY 
_ Opus 30 Price, $1.25 


A collection of songs that are truly musical and 
artistic, and yet within the range of the average 
singer. 

The dainty little lullaby ‘‘When Spring Comes 
Laughing’’ is alone worth the price of the volume. 
The other six songs are entitled ‘‘The Gypsy 
Trail,’’ ‘‘Love Comes Back,’’ ‘‘Early One Morn- me 
ing,'’’ ‘‘I Arise from Dreams,’’ ‘‘Alone on the 2 
Housetops,’’ and the last one, “*Pickaninny Lul- 
laby,’' is certainly a gem of its kind. 


Friendship Songs _ 
By TOD B. GALLOWAY Price, $1.25 


A set of seven vocal gems similar to the well- 
known ‘‘Memory Songs’? by the same writer. 
/ The songs are most expressive in character, largel; 
within the medium compass of the voice, and 
represent this popular composer at his very best. - 
The accompaniments, while not diffcull, are well 
made, and afford excellent support for thu voice 
The titles of the seyen songs are as follows: ‘‘O0 
Heart of Mino,’’ ‘‘Heaven,'’ ‘‘Hushaby Baby,’? 
‘‘Alone,’’ ‘‘The Four-Leafed Clover,’’ ‘‘Desire,’’ 
“The Twenty-third Psalm.’’ 


Merry Songs for Little Folks 


By LOUIS F. GOTTSCHALK 


A Book of Unique Children's Songs f 
ScbcellandiKivienecten 


The most elaborate work over issued by this 
house. The illustrations are by an artist of 
national reputation. very page is illumined in 
three colors, eS 

The authors as well as the illustrator are ardent 
lovers of children. Every verse, every melody, every 
dilustration_is, bright, original,. and attract 3. the 
tumor is by turns quaint, nonsensical and attractiva. 
The work is considered by all who have examined 
it to be the superior of any book of Children’s 7 
Songs vet on the market. 


Including Actions and Tableaux. Price, $1.50 


‘Model Anthems 
The Anthem Repertoire 


Two collections of Melodious, Bright and Singable 
Anthems of moderate length and difficulty for Solos, 
Duos, Quartets and Choruses. Tho cheapest col- 
lection of Anthems ever published. Hach volume 
contains 64 pages of music by well-known modern 
composers, within the compass of ordinary voices 
and requiring very little rehearsing. 

Single copy, postpaid, 25 cents; Per dozen $1.80 
net, not postpaid, 


Send for Complete line of 


CATALOGUES,. 
DISCOUNTS, 


SENS] || 
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The Greatest ere} 
Living Musician 2 oe ghest Awards 


uses : 
the } 2 Europe and 


America 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


instruments repre t ‘ 
tat “the highest achieve- Registered U.S. Pat. Office 


ment in piano making of ‘ ' ote “ ‘ ; 2h, 4 oe 
A the present day. ; Made by a scientific blending of the best Cocoa 


Among those who unqualifiedly indorse the beans grown in the tropics—the result of 126 


WORLD’S BEST PIANO years of successful endeavor. 


D'ALBERT, TSCHAIKOWSKY, VON _BULOW, EMIL SAUER, ‘ i ; is Ws 
STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, KUBELIK, HAMBOURG, A new and handsomely illustrated Recipe Book sent free. 
RUBENSTEIN? NORDIC CARRENO, , WALTE BAK . a 
E ‘ S 
WM. KNABE & CO. TER ER & CO.,: Ltd. 
BALTIMORE WASHINGTON Established 1760 © DORCHESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK 


IVERS & POND) 
Tee sd - PIANOS yy 
MENNEN'S eae 

jatciw TOILET POW DER hgsemasable Goan 


Unsettled Weather abridged to the last de- ; 


of Spring months, with its raw chill winds, is especiall: 
Pardon delicate complexions, unless oie eolod and 


Kept softand clear by daily uso of) gree, yet retaining all the 


MENNEN’S 2a’ POWDER desirable qualities of tone 
‘A delightful healing and soothing toflet necessity, and action hitherto found 


H tainini ft i a in 4 . 
Cee one et ating: Monnens. ust, eot | only in the large Grands 


toil 
the of using Mennen’s every day of the f A a F 
{ vA of best makes, will inter- 
Put up in Um est music-lovers. Experts 
Bisvoren tor Alaa wi g pronounce it the most per- 


ble boxes, for yi 


a a fect and delightful small . 
the Gover Hi) | Grand that has ever been made, May we mail yon 


RS anya $6: Me ; ‘our new catalogue and special circulars Picturing and 
SAMPLE FREE J 


after shaving, Sold 4 
i Ht rs 4 9 ¥ oa olie «Dy sy 9? rs 
fasts conta.” et describing the “Princrss” Grand? 
4 | } Ww fi > We make it eas: t 
pg a ad ; HO TO BUY. Soon Piano Wecegen fo Phrehase an Tyera) 
3s 4 be where we have to dealer, after receiving our catalos ae yaive. 3ethat 
at Mennen’s Vio ™ Ys and explanation of our system of selling pianos on Has: Pa. y soy prices 
lett Borated) Talc Bl 4 26 monthly remittances), you can order a piano with the pancnts 12, 24 OF 
Borie Aehas tis: | ill be personally selectéd by an expert, and sent for trial it eons feme 
Parma Violets. ‘ f | Wherever in the United States that may be. If in any way it iRiten prone 
j 78 the piano may be returned to Boston at our expense icy waste, ppiease 
oth ways. We take old pianos in exchange. ‘The most ten ireights 
buyer in dealing with us is assured of receiving as fine a pia; ser aaaners 
price as the sharpest trader. Write us today, ~ ‘ Plano at as low a 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY | 


after bathin, 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


have been established 5S YEARS. our system of pay ; 
family in moderate circumstances can ies a OSE anor We Ge 7 
instraments in exchange and deliver the new cone ta, your home free of 
ine er ‘Write for Catalogue D and explanations, — ny ii 
VOSE @ SO) © GO., 159 Boyleton Street, Boston, | 
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